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[NOEL AND MONA WATCHING THE FIGHT FROM THE ROCKS.] 


THE MAID OF MONA 


By Lzon Lewis. . 
—_—__—_>—_—_— 
CHAPTER XXX. 


CAPTAIN WYNNE AGGRESSIVE. 


He battles heart and arm, his own blue sky 
Above him, and his own green land eo - 


Tue delay interposed by Mona to the detection of 
her lover’s presence had given him time to decide 
upon his course of action. He accordingly hurled 
Fearndught with such force against the wall that he 
lay stunned and powerless. He then turned him over 
and tied his hands behind him, and the smuggler-chief 
Was a prisoner aboard his own vessel! 

The joy Noel felt at his success—the' loving glance 
he gave his betrethed—the manliness that glowed’ on 
bis features—all thig can be imagined. 

Mona threw herself into his arms, clinging to him, 
and regarding him admiringly, half-sobbing with the 
Joyous relief she experienced. 
oe, . — — ” she whispered, ‘how bravely 

ave: me 

pal ir e danger! How nobly you have 
Ps listened a moment intently, to learn if the 
: Pyne of the smugglers had been called to what 
: taken place in the cabin, but all continued quiet. 

®nolse occasioned by the fall of Fearnought had 
not beon heard by any of his men. 

Ican hear them,” whispered Mona, as footsteps 
sounded overhead. “They are near us!” 

wer companion nodded. 
wane areevery instant liable to be discovered 

“ 
vat love—but we have one consolation. My own 
bev i hear us! As I teld you, my lieutenant knows 
all pe am, and he cannot be far from us. To make 

a ure (now that I am on the aggressive), I will 
ws lantern under the stern, so that he can see 
sible Aa are, I told him I would do so if pos- 


He hurried forth, found @ lantern, lighted it, 





lowered it through the window over the rudder, and 
returned to Mona. She again greeted him tenderly, 
with glowing face and sparkling eyes. 

“The worst is surely past,” he said. “Courage! 
and we will soon have an opportunity of taking our 
leave of these ruffians! ” 

His words showed Mona that he had a well-defined 
programme of action in his mind, and she was greatly 
reassured by them. 

“What shall we do next?” she asked. 

“We must rétain this man in close custody,” 
answered Wynne, “and take care he does not com- 
maunicate with his followers until after we have 
vanished. ’ Can you find me some ropes?” 

“Oh, yes—plenty!” 

The light had fallen from Fearnought’s grasp, and 
a semi-darkness reigned around the couple, the lamp 
in the cabin burning dimly; but the maiden readily 
found ‘the ropes and “cords the smuggler had removed 
from his bales of goods, during the day, and they were 
sufficient to bind him securely. 

“We'll leave him here,” she whispered, as they 
finished tying him. “There are rings in the walls 
and floor to which he can be fastened!” 

“ Rings?” repeated Noel. 

“ Yes. This place isa prison. See!” 

She pointed them out to him. 

They were stout iron rings, secured firmly in the 
timbers of the schooner, and Mona shuddered at the 
reflection that they had: often retained helpless 
innocence in captivity to a cruel oppressor. 

“Very good,” commented Noel. “ We'll lash him 
to the wall and floor. A little of his own medicine 
may be good for him! ” 

The task was speedily accomplished. 

The smuggler moaned repeatedly, his unconscious- 
ness being only temporary, and he soon fixed his eyes 
in a stupid and wondering stare upon the faces and 
forms before him, but without being able to 
comprehend very clearly what had happened. 

“Where am I?” he asked. 

“Well, as near as I can calculate,” rejoined Wynne, 
“you are where you ought to be—in close con- 
finement ! ” 





The voice stung the prisoner to activity, and he 
struggled with his bonds desperately. 

“That's right,” observed the victor. “Give the 
ropes a good trial before we leave you. We shall 
be glad to feel sure that you cannot break them!” 

The smuggler desisted, and looked from Mona to 
her lover, while his face grew black and livid with his 
passion. 

“ Bear in mind, however,” continued Noel, touching 
the smuggler on the arm, “ that we cannot have any 
noise. Iam armed, and could have killed you on the 
spot, had’ my situation necessitated a resort to this 
extreme measure. You can see that I am master here, 
and it will be prudent for you to maintain silence!” 

The rage and disappointment of Fearnought, as he 
attained to a full comprehension. of his helplessness, 
became inexpressible. He glared from one to the 
other, with glances which showed what he would have 
done had he possessed the power. 

“Balked—cheated of my prey,” he gasped. “A 
prisoner in the midst of my men! Thisis beyond 
credence! I——” 

“That'll do,” interrupted Wynne. “We do not 
require any of your comments. It is quite possible 
that your men will detect my presence, and so turn 
the tables in your favour! ” 

“Oh, yes—yes! And if they should!——” 

He finished with a terrible glance at Mona. 

“Tf they should, you would do desperate things, no 
doubt,” said No¢l! “You can comfort yourself with 
the thought of what you would do if you could. In 
the meantime, I shall be obliged to reduce you to 
silence. Mona andI aro about to take our leave of 
you, if nothing unforeseen should happen. I hear 
your men heaving the lead, and am aware that they 
are making the coast. No resistance now, or you will 
regret it!” 

He placed his hand upon the throat of his prisoner, 
and dispatched Mona to look for agag, suggesting that 
she would find one among the smuggler’s demijohns 
and bottles. She returned promptly with a largo 
wooden plug which she had taken from the end of a 
wine-cask, and Noel said: 

* That’s just the thing required. Open your mouth 
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Fearnought, and do not give me any trouble. My 
time is precious!” 

The smuggler submitted to be gagged, but the rage 
expressed on his face was fearful. 

“There! that'll do!” declared Wynne, as he 
secured the gag inits place. “If youcan call anyone 
to your assistance, with that thing in your mouth, 
do so. We have the pleasire of bidding you 
adieu!” 

Mona was already outside the door, and Noel lost 
no time in following her, closing and ‘locking ‘the 
door of the state-room upon the helpless prisoner. 
The state of affairs had changed! 

“Remain here,” whispered Noel. “I must put on 
one of the smuggler’s great coats and swords, and 
alsoacap. He’s larger than I am, but I can make up 
some of the difference in clothing, and the darkness 
must prevent the rest from being detected!” 

He hurried to Fearnought’s state-room, and dis- 
guised himself as thoroughly as his resources per- 
mitted. The beard he had assumed beforehand, as 
mentioned, now assisted his make-up very materially, 
as it was about the length and colour of the smug- 
zler’s. 
eu We have him safe,” whispered Mona, as Noel 
returned to her. “I can hear him mumbling, but 
not a word can he utter!” 

“That is as it should be,” responded Noel, “and 
now tell me what you think of my appearance!” 

He had helped himself freely to Fearnought’s cloth- 
ing, drawn one of his caps down over his eyes, put 
on a pair of his big boots, and buckled on one of his 
swords, so that he appeared, at a casual glance, very 
much like tke smyggler himself. 

“ You are very like him, Noel,” said Mona. “If you 
keep your face averted, and can assume his voice, the 
smugglers will not detect you in the darkness!” 

Steps were heard nearing the companion-way, and 
Mona paled, as Noel said : 

“Hush, love. We shall have a chance to test the 
question. Some one is coming.” 

The footsteps descended the stairs, and Lieutenant 
Guffers made his appearance, 

“We are off the shore, sir,” he said, glancing at 
the couple. “ Will you come on deck, sir ?” 

Noel nodded assent, and the lieutenant retraced his 


why the smuggler had looked so attentively to dhe 
safe-keeping of his captive. a 

“ Yes,” answered the young officer, simulating,the 
bitter and resolute tone of the smuggler, “I will h 
to it. Perhaps we have thrown off the pursuers, or 
perhaps they will not suspect us of attempting to land 
the cargo, under the drawbacks and ‘troubles they’ 
ha us!” . . : 


ve - 
Guffers looked at his supposed chief steadily a 


moment, as if he had detected something unusual in 


his tones or appearance, but this singularity was.not., 


marked enough to arouse his suspicions. 
“Will you go ashore, sir, in the first boat?” he 


asked. 

“The first boat ?” ae Noel, wondering what 
meanings were conveyed by this expression. 

“Yes, sir. I can send the same crew that went 
before, and they can clear the way in their own 
fashion, with or without your presence !” 

“ You mean that they can seize the coast-guard ?” 

“Of course, that’s my meaning, sir,” answered 
Guffers, wondering at the extraordinary obtuseness of 
his commander. “Or they can see if the enemy has 
been enlightened in regard to us, and is on,the look- 
out. : 


“Exactly—of course.” q 


“And the question is,” pursued Guffers, with; 


some impatience, “if you will go with ‘them, as 
usual ?” ‘ 

The last word served Noel as a hint, and he, re- 
sponded : 

“T shall go with them.” 

“Very good, sir, and if you findeverything right, 
I will follow you in charge of the’ goods, as usual ?” 
“ Just so—you will follow |” z 
The schooner was now within a mile .of the 


Cheshire coast, moving steadily shorewards, with a | 


fine breeze, and in that solitude and silénce which 
ckaracterize the dead of at sea. Noel knew 
very well where he was, for he was perfectly familiar 
with the neighbouring coasts, and several of the lights 
which show the approaches of Liverpool were visible. 
tohim. The smugglers seémed to creep about the 
deck, rather than walk, so stealthily was everythin 

conducted, and not a sound disturbed the profoun 





steps, without having experienced any suspicions of 
the young officer's identity. 

Mona again breathed, and Noel said: 

“You must be calm and quiet while I take a 
survey from the deck. I will return to you as soon 
as possible.” 

“hey embraced each other tenderly, and Noel then 
followed the lieutenant, whom he found awaiting him 
near the companion-way. 

“How is she headed?” asked the young officer, 
imitating the tones of Fearnought. 

“ Towards the Red Noses, as near as I can hit it,” 
answered Guffers. 

“The Red Noses ?” repeated Noel, with an involun- 
tary start. 

“ Yes, sir, as you ordered !” 

Noel] was silent, wondering what bad caused this 
change in the destination of the vessel. He had sup- 
posed that she was off the Lancashire coast, near 
Southport, according to the programme of the smug- 
glers, as announced on leaving Man, and as he had 
announced to his lieutenant. 

“The enemy is still in pursuit of us,” resumed 
Guffers, after a pause, seeing that his supposed master 
was silent. 

“Ah! ishe?” responded Noel, scarcely able to re- 
press the joy this sudden announcement caused him. 
“ He is still pursuing us?” 

“Yes, sir. I have kept a strict look-out since you 
ordered me to bear away from the Southport coast, and 
I've had several glimpses of him—if not, indeed, a 
glimpse of several different vessels.” 

“Can it be possible?” asked Noel. 

“Oh, there’s no doubt about it. As you said, the 
revenue cruizers must have received a hint of our 
proposed attempt to land a cargo near Southport, and 
made a general appointment to hunt us down in that 
quarter. What's worse, they seem to have tracked 
us from the Lancashire coast to these waters !” 

All these declarations were very pleasant’ and en- 
couraging to Noel. He comprehended that his lieu- 
tenant had followed the smugglers so closely as to 
compel them to abandon their project of landirg their 
cargo near Southport. He also perceived that his 
friends had tracked the schooner towards the Red 
Noses, and he bent an eager gaze into the surround- 
ing darkness, hoping to detect a sign of their pre- 
sence. 

“They can’t be far off,” continued Guffers, who 
Aid not seem be very well pleased with the situation 
of affairs. ‘Do you hold to your resolution to land 
the cargo, let what will happen ?” 

Noel comprehended that Fearnought had been 
expressing his annoyance, in regard to the pursuit, 
‘during his late visits to the deck, and he now saw 





“Weare near enough to the Red Noses, sir, for 
business,” pursued Guffers, after a careful survey of 
the lightsaround him. “TI will heave-to; and get out 
the boat?” } 

“ Yes,” responded Noel. “I will be with you. by 
the time you are’ teady !” 

He moved leisurely to the cabin, feeling that the 
critical moment of his uerade was upon himi, 

“Tt is I!” he whispered, Mona having turned the 
light down. “ All is well.” 

He felt her heart throb against his own, as he 
clasped her to his breast, and he comprehended 
what anxieties had beset her during his brief ab- 
sence. 

‘* We are off the Cheshire coast, within a few miles 
of Liverpool,” he continued, in the same low tone, 
“and a boat is being lowered to take us ashore. My 
own schooner—indeed a whole fleet of revenue vessels 
—-have pursued us from Man, and lively times will soon 
be upon us, as my lieutenant cannot fail to be guided 
by the lantern astern. I arranged with him to sail 
alongside boldly; on seeing this signal, and to pour a 
broadside into the foe, assuring him we would take 
care to be out of the way in good season. Be brave 
and hopeful, therefore, and you shall soon be relieved 
of these perils and trials, and see your enemies 
punished !” 

“But—can you take me with you without being 
detected?” faltered Mona. ‘Won't the smugglers 
think it strange, and be suspicious? ” 

“We must run the risk,” he responded, “ but you 
need not anticipate trouble. The smugglers do not 
suspect me, and I do not believe they will detect my 
ideutity until it is too late for the discovery to harm 
us! 


Noel encouraged her by various other suggestions 
and reflections, and then said: 

“Remember, for the present, that I am Fearnought, 
not Noel, and treat me accordingly. Do as I tell you 
—do not be surprised at anything that is said or done 
—and do not allow anything to disturb your self- 
possession. Get ready, and we will vanish !” 

The imprisoned smuggler-chief was still mumbling 
in his close quarters, and Noel experienced a thrill of 
satisfaction as these faint sounds recalled his thoughts 
to his enemy’s helpless condition. 

The schooner being now hove-to, and the boat in 
waiting, Noel embraced his betrothed, with an earnest- 
ness suited to the critical circumstances in which they 
were both placed, and then he led the way from the 
cabin. 

The smugglers had swarmed from the forecastle, 
and were scattered about the deck, some in couples, 
and some singly, some conversing in low tones, and 
others taking goods out of the hold, but all acted in 


the most quiet and cautious gianner. Th 
armed, all eager for usiness,all on the alec me 
A crew of halfa dozen \stout !fellows bad been 


old }/Selected fowthe boat, and theyhad Already taken the 
places, while Guffers stood by the bulwarks, —— 
ig posed ‘conimand s appearance. "6 
Ah, Ho oe are!” he said, as his glances en- 





as silently as a spirit, and a buzz of surprise circulated 


among er, 
“Ts she going ?” asked Guffers, astonished. 
Noel did not care to trust his voice before so many 
and he nodded. P 
“Oh, very well, sir,” added the lieutenant. “Let 
irks yousy-ofieer, lowbeed: bi 
e youn, ¢ lov himself into the boat, 
and assisted Mons descent, placing her on a seat be. 
vn 3 
“I believe all's right, sir,” said Guffers, leani 
over the side. “‘The men are the aus whe aat 
oa ee - wd and each My his duty. 
suppose I am to a @ message from you 
before starting the goods shorewards ?” eck, 
Noel nodded, and: a gesture for his men 
to strike out for the hich they did. Guffers 
looked after them, in a led sort of way, as if he 
the captain's tacitun 


appearance, to sa 
K of taking his oxy 


on. 
Noel feel that he 
manned by smugglers, 
id. not have been worth a 
thing, had pee aware of his identity, but he 
filled bis new with, his habitual coolness, 
_“T @’pose we shall land at the old place, sir?” said 
the smuggler who was 

“ Of course,” answered Noel, in his assumed tones, 
“Do not look to me for orders. Do just as you would 
= Pe 

© smugglers surp! appearing to ask 
' themselves where their commander bad pron cher his 
pcodngrdy he was acting in such an unusual 
manner, but said nothing, and the boat continued 
to advance shorewards, while Noel pressed the hand 
ine thet he migh morn wid. hitmscf of bis wn 
prayer the t speedily rid himself of bis un- 
pleasant companions. 
i i: 
OHAPTER XXXL 
THE. SMUGGLERS: DISAPPOINTED. 
What say w? what comfort have we now? 
—o., T'll hate him ever!astingly, 
bids me be of comfort any more ! 
Shakespeare. 

‘THE coast-guard of England, at the date of which 
we write, was an institution of mucl: more importance 
than at present. A line of these officials environed 
every one of the British islands, and especially guarded 
the peninsula between the Dee and the Mersey, owing 
to the peculiar facilities these shores afforded for the 
contraband trade; So strict had this watch become, that 
Fearnought had resolved, as we have seen, to land his 
cargo near Southport, notwithstanding the difliculties 
presented by the low and sandy coast, by the shallow 
water, and the absence of those sheltered coves and 
deep bays which delight professionals of his deserip- 
tion. " ; 

As has appeared, however, in the conversation of 
Guffers and his supposed master, the ships under the 
orders of our hero had pursued the smugglers 60 
closely on this occasion that they had been obliged to 
steer away from the Lancashire coast, and they had 
resolved on landing the cargo at.one of their old 
haunts, namely, neat the Red Noses, which they had 
partfy. abandoned, on account of the strength and 
watchfuluess of the coastguard maintained in that 
quarter. 7 

We must. now see, therefore, what circumstances 
awaited their coming. " ' 

At the precise hour a man dressed in the pepe 
a coast-guard, and duly armed, was pacing to and fro 
on the coast of Cheshire, a short distance west of the 
bold ledge of rocks called the Red Noses. As oy 
could have been seen in the darkness, he was stout at 
athletic, and had a sharp pair of eyes, as well as Lae 
brawny arms, but he moved so little, or rather ns 
so little noise in moving to bx hi nde beat, that he 
might have passed fora veritable shadow. 

This personage suddenly halted in his slow walk, 
and shifted his musket uneasily, with an exclamation 
of weariness and impatience. 

“Tm sick 0’ this. business,” he muttered, in 4 — 
of disgust. “It’s all work and no fun. Since po 
smugglers have taken it into their heads to Bret Pre 
go-by, thinkin’ us too much for ‘em, I'm blest i i 
seen work enough to keep me alive. What's sti 





more haggravatin’, it seems to take me about six 





Immediately behind our hero came Mona, moving” 
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— ’ 
every time, to get: over a couple o’ hours o 

wan ee. Hang it!” ’ 

or ith this summary disposal of his vexations, the 
ard yawned, and resumed his measured progress 

slong the sands. He had not gone far when he per- 

ceived through the gloom that the guard posted next 

tohim bad paused = the end of his beat, and was 
iting his approach. 

ey yon, Stubbs ?” he asked. 

«Yes, it is me,” was the reply, in the tone of a bear 
with his paw in @ trap, “but I wish it wasn't. I'm 
dead beat, Whipple, and sleepy, and out °’ tobacco ” 

‘A fellow-feeling instantly made Whipple kind, and 
he supplied Stubbs with a quid, and the two men 
crouched on the ground, resting their weapons on their 
knees, and engaged in a general discussion. They 
knew, of course, that this was forbidden, but, like 
all guards on lonely beats, when no trouble is ap- 

hended, they took the liberty of killing a little of 
thetime hanging so heavily upon them. ( 

“It’s a bore to be too particular,” said Whipple. 
“We may as well take things easy. I s’pose there 
isn't a smuggler within forty miles of us * 

“No, and there never will be,” answered Stubbs ; 
“we've been too hard on’em. ‘Their business is used 
up completely, and, of course, ours is badly affected. 
There are no little services, demanding a glass of 
grog—no chance to gain distinction—nothing in the 
line o’ promotion or hextras—no: boats out watch- 
ing all night, with a gallon jug o’ rum under the 
seat, nor apy other indoosement for te be a coast- 
man!” 

While the two men were engaged in these obser- 
yatious, heedless of everything around them, a boat 
reached the shore behind a little headland just to the 
westward of them. Four men instantly landed from 
this boat, and scattered themselves along the beach, 
creeping on their hands and knees, and moving so 
quietly that each of them might have passed for a bush 
oratuft of grass, had they been seen: One of them 
soon beheld the two’ guards, and promptly reported 
their whereabouts to his companions, when the whole 
four commenced creeping towards their intended vic- 
tims, with a business-like air that at once betrayed 
their profession and their purpose. 

A moment more, and there was a rush on the part 
of the intruders—the guards were knocked senseless, 
bound and gagged, and their weapons and places 
instantly taken ,by two of the smugglers, while they 
were lurried inland to the nearest house which was 
uninhabited, and tumbled unceremoniously into a 
cellar. 

Two of the smugglers then proceeded. further in- 
land, in the direction of New Brighton, to arouse 
sundry confederates who were expected to come 
with carts, and carry off a large portion of . the 
schooner’s cargo. 

The surprise of the coast-guard had been effected 
without noise, and everything looked favourable to the 
smugglers, 

Captain Wynne and Mona had landed from the boat, 
and the former had taken pains to observe the pro~- 
ceedings of the free-traders, who, as he had: learned on 
bis way shorewards, were the very men who had been 
chosen, on all late occasions, for ewery task of this 
nature. He had signified to them that they were to 
execute the job in their usual way, without looking to 
~ for advice and guidance, and very ably had they 

lone it. 

Nota word passed between the lovers while these 
preliminaries were in progress, for Noel, through 
motives which will soon ap , did not wish to run 
any risk of marring the work of the smugglers. 

Ere long two of the six free-traders returned to him, 
and one of them said : 

“The way is clear, ‘sir. The guards. have been 
tisposed of, and two of our men are on duty for. them, 
and the other two have gone to’arouse our confede- 
tales. There are guards enough at the station in the 
Village, but we will have no trouble with them.” 

“Very well,” responded Noel, who understood 
these preliminary proceedings. “ Hasten back to the 
schooner, aad tell Guffers to hurry the goods ashore 
lustantly. He has had them all placed in the boats 
before this time, and the job can be-soon finished !” 

The two men sprang into the boat, and hurried 
away, while Noel turned to his betrothed, and said : 

‘Thus, Mona, we have them !” 

How so, dear Noel ?” 

y, I am going to the station to notify the 
coast-guard of these proceedings !” 

Mona uttered an exclamation of joy. 

PT iswhy you have waited, then?” she mur- 

“Yes, I wish the smugglers to lose their goods, 
aud some of them will surely be taken prisoners. 
“tat yourself here, dn these rocks, and do not move 
find Teturn to you. It will not take me long to 

nd the nearest guard, and he will take my informa- 
tion to head-quarters !” 

He sauntered along the coast in the direction of the 





village, passing one of the smugglers who was offici- 
ating asa guard. The beats of these officials had lately 
been lengthened, owing to the decline of the contra- 
band trade on this part of the coast, and it was several 
minutes before Noel found one of the veritable guards- 
men and communicated the state of affairs to him. 

Having put everything in train for the surprise of 
the smugglers, the young officer returned to his be- 
trothed, with considerable exultation: 

‘All goes well,” he explained. “A body of our 
friends will be here within twenty minutes—quite as 
soon as the smugglers will get the goods ashore, and be 
in the full tide of business !” ’ 

He drew Mona’s arm in his own, and conducted 
her to a sheltered nook twenty or thirty rods west of 
the spot where the smugglers had landed, and here he 
invited her to be seated. 

“We are quite safe, now,” he said, “ you will wait 
here until this little affair is ended, and then we will 
look for my vessel. She is doubtless within a few 
miles of us, and I am impatient to find myself aboard 
of her !” 

Mona had suffered enough from the smuggler-chief 
to rejoice heartily in his approaching discomfiture, and 
she expressed these sentiments to her lover. 

“T must remain at the landing-place a few minutes 
longer,” added Noel, “so that the smugglers will pro- 
ceed with their work and have no suspicions! ” 

“ But is it not dangerous ? ” asked Mona, quickly. 
“ May not the men left on the schooner have disco- 
vered the situation of Fearnought? May they not 
have found that lantern ?” 

“ Certainly, they may have done so,” Noel replied, 
“but in that case the boats will not come ashore with 
the goods, and I shall thus be able to see where I 
stand, and govern myself accordingly. Ido not be- 
lieve there is the least danger for us, and you 
must be cheerful in my absence.” 

He took another temporary leave of Mona, and 
hurried back to the landing, where he watched for the 
coming of the boats. Several dark objects were soon 
presented to his gaze on the surface of the water, 
moving in silence, and ere long he was able to count 
all the boats belonging to the schooner. He saw that 
they were all laden with goods, and he knew that his 
secret was still safe. 

“Lively, boys!” he commanded, as the foremost 
boats touched the land. ‘“ All is going on finely!” 

Guffers had come ashore, leaving the schooner in 
charge of the second officer, and tohim Noel entrusted 
the superintendence of the proceedings, not being fully 
enlightened himself in regard to their usual course. 
He took care to notice, however, that the smugglers 
had large receiving-caves in the ground, near the 
shore, so skilfully constructed and covered that no one 
not in the secret of their whereabouts would have been 
able to find them. He also noticed that they had 
secret caves among the rocks of the Red Noses, and he 
marked the arrival of several carts from an inland 
direction, in the charge of fhe smugglers’ confederates, 
to carry a portion of the goods into the interior with- 
out any delay. 

In fact, the young officer had an opportunity, while 
moving about, as the head of the smugglers, to gain a 
fuller insight into their operations than he had ever 
before acquired, and he did not fail to improve it. 

Everything was progressing in the most satisfactory 
manner for the freetraders, when one of the two smug- 
glers officiating as guards-men, raised an alarm, fired 
his musket, and came rushing into the midst of his 
fellows, with the announcement that a score of their 
enemies were immediately behind him. The announce- 
ment was promptly confirmed by the tramp of many 
feet rapidly approaching, and a scene of panic and 
confusion instantly followed. 

“The guard! theguard!” was the cry that rang 
out on the night, as the smugglers, forsaking their 
valuables, commenced a wild flight. 

“ There's treachery here!” shouted Guffers, to his 
supposed commander, passing near him. “Some one 
has betrayed us!” 

He continued his retreat towards the boats, and 
Noel, seeing that the attack on the smugglers was be- 
coming general, concluded that it was time for him 
to beat a retreat to the spot where he had left Mona. 
The reports of musketry and pistols had become 
brisk, and were intermingled with the clash of sabres 
as well as with the groans and curses of the com- 
batants. The young officer accordingly hurried away, 
and was soon sufficiently beyond the vortex of the 
struggle to be safe. 

The scene that followed possessed all those features 
which so commonly characterized the encounters be- 
tween the smugglers and their enemies—the terrible 
features of death, tumult, and fury. 

Fer once in their lives, the freetraders had been 
taken at a decided disadvantage, and it was a difficult 
matter for them to fight their way to their boats, 
which, of course, their assailants had resolved on se- 
curing. Many of them were killed, and many more 
mortally wounded; but # wretched remnant, with 





Guffers at its head, finally succeeded in getting away 
in a part of the boats, and these made a precipitate re- 
treat to the schooner. 

The expressions of rage and consternation with 
which the defeated smugglers realized their losses, 
when they got under way, will not bear repetition. 

Pale with the loss of blood, and with his head 
bound up in a handkerchief—he having received a 
severe cut in the face—Guffers paced up and down 
the deck, in a fury of despair and mortification. 

‘‘ Have any of you seen the captain ?” he demanded. 
“ Did he get off in any of the boats, or was he cap- 
‘tured ?” 

He derived no satisfaction or information from the 
answers the men gave him, each of them having been 
occupied with his own troubles. 

“ He is probably a prisoner,” added tho lieutenant, 
“and he has only bimself to thank for it. He’s acted 
confounded queer during the last hour or two, and I 
am at a loss what to think of him. For instance, why 
did he take that girl ashore with him? Why did he 
act so unlike himself, all the time the affair was in 
progress?” 

The thought seemed to -strike him that the captain 
might have regained the schooner unnoticed, during 
the wild excitement that had prevailed, and ke ac- 
cordingly hastened to the cabin. 

“Are you here, Captain Fearnought ?” he demanded, 
in a loud tone, as he turned up the light and looked 
around the cabin, 

As he listened for an answer, he heard a singular 
sound, a mumbling sort of cry, which appeared to pro- 
ceed from the nearest state-room. 

“ Hallo!” he ejaculated, surprised, “what is that 
noise? A person in distress, no doubt. Can it be the 
captain ?” 

He bounded to the state-room as the sound was re- 
peated, and tried to open the door. To find it locked 
added to the mystery, and to his excitement, and he 
looked eagerly around for the key. Not finding it, 
he resolved not to stand upon ceremony, and he ac- 
cordingly hurled himself furiously against the door, 
bursting it in. 

The mystery was promptly revealed. 

“ The captain !’ exclaimed Guffers, in horror-stricken 
tones, as he recognized the bound and helpless figure. 
“What does this mean ?” 

He drew a knife and hastened to cut the cords that 
held his commander helpless, and to remove the gag 
from his mouth. 

The surprise of Guffers, as Fearnought explained 
matters, had perceptible limits, but the rage and con- 
sternation of the smuggler-chief, on learning of the 
misfortune that had befallen his men, was unbounded. 

He raved like a madman—raved terribly, until he 
was black in the face, and even until Guffers, who 
was familiar with his passions, expected to see him 
burst with his fury and excitement. 

“ A fine night’s work!” he finally concluded. “The 
best part of our cargo lost! half of our men killed! 
the girl gone! and that detested Wynne gone off in 
a blaze of triumph!” 

A wild cry arose from the deck of the schooner at 
this moment, and one of the smugglers came rushing 
into the cabin, exclaiming: 

“ Quick, Captain Fearnought! One of the revenue 
vessels is close aboard of us, and is bearing swiftly 
down upon us!” 

The announcement had all the effect of a bomb in 
hastening the two men to the deck. 

“ Where away ?” asked Fearnought. 

“ Directly astern, sir!” 

Sure enough, the pursuit had become hot. 

Dark as the night Lad grown, a dusky gleam 
came through its shadows from an object not more 
than two hundred yards astern of the schooner—the 
gleam of a huge mainsail, eased off to its full extent, 
and bellying with the wind blowing full upon 
it, : 


“ She’s a sloop, sir,” declared Guffers. ‘ That large 
one, no doubt, that has been cruising off Man lately. 
She carries a large gun or two, and we shall be likely 
to have a shot from her!” 

“ Strange—strange! ” howled Fearnought, by way 
of response. “ How is it that she has been able to 
ferret us out of this darkness? She must have the 
eyes of a demon!” 

“ Hark! she hails us!” said Guffers. 

The two men listened, and the smugglers grouped 
around them also became silent. 

“ Heave to, there!” was the cry that came down on 
the wind to them, in hoarse tones, from the pursuer. 
“ Surrender, or we will fire into you! ” 

Fearnought uttered a curse, but no response was 
made to the threat of the enemy, and its execution 
was not long delayed’: a loud report broke over tla 
waters, while a shot of formidable dimensions cau) 
tearing through the schooner’s rigging. 

“We're winged! ” shouted Fearnought, hoarsely, «5 
his foretopmast and all the canvas and rigging su) - 
ported by it came fluttering down upon the forecastic. 
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“Those fellows mean fight, there’s no mistake about 
it.” 
The schooner was scarcely clear of its hamper, when 
a second shot was fired, and came tearing across her 
deck, killing one man, and seriously wounding two 
others. 

‘He couldn't see us better by daylight,” commented 
the smuggler-chief, bitterly. ‘I wonder where he 
gets his gunners!” 

The words had hardly left his lips when a rocket 
ascended from the deck of the sloop, evidently a signal, 
for it was instantly answered by, similar rockets from 
four or five consorts, all of which were startlingly near 
to the schooner and to one another. 

“Curse them! we're surrounded!” exclaimed 
Fearnought, in a fury. “How is it that they have 
all found out our position, every one of them at the 
same moment?” 

“ T can’t say, sir,” answered Guffers, “ but it’s clear 
that we are in a tight trap, and one from which there 
is no chance of escaping. The sloop astern is a fast 
sailer, a large schooner is off our starboard quarter, 
another craft of some kind is off our larboard bow, at 
no great distance, and——” 

He was interrupted by another report, and a cannon- 
ball whistled near enough to the heads of the smug- 
giers to be impressive. 

“We had better change our course,” said the 
smugegler-chief, “and run towards the shore instead 
of from it. Don't you think so?” 

The lisutenant replied affirmatively, and the neces- 
sary order was given. The change, however, did 
not mislead the pursuers, for every one of them imi- 
tated it directly. 

“We're booked for a total loss!” exclaimed Fear- 
nought, in a voice that was husky with vexation. 
“See! there's another !” 

A large schooner emerged from the darkness on the 
starboard bow of the smuggler, and came up swiftly 
into view, running in such a direction as to threaten 
to intercept her course in a very few moments, 
and the sight of her completed the consternation and 
despair of the observers. 

“It's Wynne’s vessel !” declared Guffers. “I could 
tell her at this distance with one eye, if that were a 
blind one!” 

The smuggler-chief grated his teeth, and his eyes 
gleamed with a sullen fury as he responded : 

‘“‘Give a hint, Guffers, to the man at the helm. If the 
enemy holds to his course, we'll have tbe satisfaction 
of knocking a hole in his side!” 

The lieutenant gave the order, and the two 
schooners rapidly neared each other, their courses 
converging to a collision. In less time than it takes to 
record the fact, they came together with an awful 
crash, the revenue vessel not detecting the intention of 
its foe until it was too late to avoid its disastrous re- 
sults. 

“Take that, with my curse and defiance! ” was the 
greeting of Fearnouglt to his enemies, as the two 
vessels separated, both in a sinking condition. “ You 
have not yet caught me!” 

His schooner swept past the other, but not till he 
had marked how rapidly the revenue craft wassettling 
into the water, and learned from the exclamations of 
her officers and crew that his vengeful purpose had 
been fully accomplished. 

“We've done the business for her!” he cried, witha 
hoarse laugh, ‘and secured a chance for our own 
flight, while they are saving themselves. Heave to, 
Guffers, and get out a couple of the boats. Be lively, 
and we shall all make our escape to the shore without 
trouble!” 

Within three minutes, during which his vessel 
settled rapidly into the water, the smuggler-chief col- 
lected all his surviving followers, including his 
wounded, in the two best Loats still left him, and 
pushed off from the sinking wreck, rowing swiftly 
and silently away in the darkness. He had sustained 
another great misfortune, but he was still in possession 
of his freedom, and his black soul had never. been filled 
with more schemes of villany than occupied it at this 
moment. 

“See!” suddenly exclaimed Guffers, catching his 
commander by the arm, and pointing toward the 
schooner. ‘*There’sa lantern under her stern windows! 
It’s the work of our late guest!” 

Fearnought noticed the light, and no longer won- 
dered that his foes had gathered so closely around 
him. 

“Never mind,” he commented. “We are safe 
enough, and still have abundant resources. The girl 
cannot be far distant, and I may yet find her!” 

(To be continued.) 
ees 


Tue Boa Coxsrricrors at Paris.—A report has 
appeared in Paris on the diseases which prove most 
fatal to boa constrictors at the Jardine des Plantes. It 
would appear that croup is as formidable an enemy to 
the tace of reptiles as to human beings. Notwith- 


standing its ravages, however, several specimens have 
attained a considerable age, A trigonocephale black 
serpent, brought over in 1842, is alive; a river 
tortoise, sent from Australia in 1846, is in perfect 
health; as also a tree frog, or rainette, which came 
over at the same time. Fight pythons, born in the 
gardens, which measured from 45 to 50 centimetres, 
on leaving the egg, having attained a length ‘varying 
from 2 metres 30 centimetres to 3 metres 30 centi- 
metres, and. one of these pythons is 16 years old. A 
South American crocodile, which arrived in 1851, and 
then measured 30 centimetres in length, and some 
compatriots of his of the caiman family, who when 
they landed in France were but 2 centimetres long, 
are now 1 metre from head to tail. The menu of these 
agreeable visitors consists chiefly of rats and mice, 
which luckily abound in the gardens, and hunting 
them forms the chief occupation of a staff of boys who 
assist the keepers. They kill some and catch a con- 
siderable number alive, which are carefully preserved 
asa bonne bouche for the serpents, to whose palate a 
live mouse is as enjoyable a dainty as a perdreau truffé 
from Véfour'’s is to a human gourmet. Rabbits and 
guinea-pigs are bred for the special delectation of the 
boa constrictors, 
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THE HAND. 


Dr. Carus observes, “ that the bones of the palm, 
form, amongst brute animals, almost the whole hand.” 
The inference is, that the more tlre palm dominates 
over the fingers in the hand of man, the more the cha- 
racter approaches to that of the brute, with instincts 
low and degrading. Indeed, it may be remarked, that 
while the fingers, by virtue of the fineness of their 
touch, and the delicacy of their movements, are tle 
instruments of intellectual life, the palm may be taken 
as the evidence of animal life. .There the blood accu- 
mulates, and there will be found the most unequivocal 
evidence of the undue action of the vital fluid. Fever, 
consumption, and the various inflammatory diseases are 
there manifested. While the warm, silky, well- 
coloured palm is the sure index of youth, health, and 
sensibility ; the dry, meager, hard palm is the symbol 
of inertness, insensibility, and rudeness. It is in the 
palm, also, where peculiar sensations are felt under 
the influence of magnetism, and where the warmest 
feelings find their inarticulate expression. 

As the index of temperament, the palm is of the 
utmost importance. It may be large or small, hard or 
soft, flexible or inflexible, elastic or non-elastic, hollow 
or flat. When thick and hard, it indicates a preponder- 
ance of the animal instincts; when thick and supple, 
egotism and sensuality. If proportioned to the fingers, 
but bard and non-elastic, it is the index of laborious 
stolidity;ehard but elastic, ldborious activity ;. soft, 
indolence and tranquil enjoyment ; flexible, an appre- 
ciation of pleasures derived from the senses; elastic, 
activity of the mental faculties; hollow and firm, 
mental vigour. The hard hand may experience a 
strong feeling of attachment, but exhibit little tender- 
ness; while the soft hand may exhibit tenderness with 
only moderate attachment. Two individuals endowed 
with similar intellectual qualities, but differing in the 
development of their palms, will produce widely 
different results. Hence the importance of determin- 
ing with accuracy the character of the palm, 

Of the elementary hand, it forms the principal por- 
tion, combined with fingers short, thick, and spatu- 
lous. In the palm we find certain lines more or less 
distinctly traced, upon which are founded the princi- 
ples of chiromancy. To these lines we shall presently 
refer, as affording evidence of the amount of vital force 
by which all variety of development is more or less 
influenced. 

Following the order of chirognomonic arrangement, 
we proceed to describe generally the differeaces found 
to exist in the forms of the fingers. While some fingers 
are observed to be quite smooth, others present en- 
largements at the joints, termed'knots; some are flat 
in section, others round; some present spread-out or 
spatulous ends, others square, conical, or pointed. 
In the smooth fingers, M. D’Arpentigny recognises 
the symbols of inspiration, intuition, passion; in the 
knotty fingers, those of induction, order, and arrange- 
ment. Where the upper or first joint is distinctly 
pronounced, it is said to be the index of doubt, inde- 
pendence of thought, and of self-confidence, with an 
aptitude for the exact sciences; and is therefore 
termed by M. Desbarrolles, the philosophical knot ; 
but this term can only apply where the hand is 
generally well developed. In an ordinary or feeble 
hand, this knot,may be viewed rather as the index of 
a mind prone to indulge in petty distinctions, dis- 
content, unrest, and in that simplest of all intellectual 
occupations, fault-finding. The full middle-joint 
marks an appreciation of physical order, and a desire 
to adapt the parts of the whole. It will be obvious 
then that the mode in which knowledge would be 





sought to be attained by tie smooth and knotty fin- 


ger must differ totally. Impulse and inins: 
characterise the one; gualysia ee Would 
other. It may indeed be said that we have in | & 
hands the indices of two great principl mn these 
“es — eee the world of science, er rWilas 
¢ English hand is generally of 

and we find that the inductive Philosop oem 
oe a -_ a — English mip; and that 
it has well-nigh superseded the ive-1 
Aristotle. " re rsa method of 

M. D’Arpentigny divides the forms whj : 
of the fingers assume into four + erin eed tips 
spread out, square, oval, and pointed, He can, = 
ever, assumed that each finger of the same hand a 
the same termination ; when, in point of fact nature is 
not found to be so uniform. One finger ma be 
pointed, while another is spatulous or equare—marki; 
the anomalous and even contradictory train of ideas b 
which the mind.is sometimes influenced. The mo 4 
uniform the forms, the more simple and determinate 
the character. In the spatulous form wo hays the 
index of corporeal agitation, locomotion, and mazua! 
occupation—a love for the industrial and mechanical 
arts, and for the pliysical benefit which science con- 
fers; it is also indicative of constancy in pursuit and 
in affection, but it admits of no fecling for the higher 
philosophical and metaphysical sciences—no love for 
spiritual poetry, nor for anything counected with the 
world of speculation. ‘The square form of the ends of 
the fingers is the index of precedent, custom, and 
routine; of a love for the moral, political, and social 
sciences; of »didactic, analytic, and dramatic poetry ; 
of grammar, geometry, metre, rhythm, symmetry, 
and arrangement—in a word, for art defined, : 

It is a form widely distributed amongst the English, 
modified by a moderate palm and knots, or by gentle 
undulations of the fingers, and would seem to be as 
direct an inheritance from their Norman ancestors as 
the spatulous is said to be from their Anglo- 
Saxon. 

The contrast which both the spatulous and square 
forms t to the artistic type, so characteristic of 
France generally, goes far to explain how it is that s0 
little reciprocity in ideas, feelings, and habits is found 
to exist between two nations, or provinces of the same 
nation. 

In North Germany the square form is also found, 
but combined with smooth fingers and a large, fleshy 
palm ; and their deference to form leads to an exag- 
gerated estimate of official position and high-sound- 
ing titles. This peculiar combination of smooth fingers 
with square tips presents the anomaly of form without 
order, and personal deference without mechanical 
aptitude. Widely opposed to the habits of thought 
and of feeling represented by the spatulous and square 


‘finger, are those represented by the conical and pointed 


finger. Labour, for its own sako, regularity and s0- 
cial order, give place to insouciance and contempla- 
tion, a predisposition to enthusiasm and personal in- 
dependence. The artist now takes precedence of the 
artisan. Sculpture, monumental architecture, poetry, 
painting, and song, find in the conical fingers 
their votaries—the beautiful and romantic, their wor- 
shippers. 

The contrast which is presented by the different 
nations of Burope, as regards art and its digital indes, 
is as striking as it is unequivocal. In the north, 
where the spatulous and square fingers prevail, the 
artist is supplanted by the artisan. In the south, 
where the smeoth, conical fingers abound, the artisan 
gives place to the artist. England and northern Ger- 
many furnish few vocalists of the first class—they 
are found only in Italy and Spain, where song would 
seem to form a part of the existence of the people 
The same would assuredly be said of Ireland, had the 
circumstances of the country permitted of its cultiva- 
tion. . In religion, it would seem that the im- 
pulsiveness and enthusiasm represented by the smooth 
conical fingers will reject any form of worship which 
is limited to a cold intellectual expression. 


Tur Eruption or Mount Erva.—A letter from 
Catania of the 25th of March contains the following 
from an eye-witness :—“ We approached the cratets 
as near as possible, and while sketching had to dodge 
the falling stones. It took us four hours riding a0 
about as many walking over snow more or less frozét. 
The streams which flowed eastward are at present 
stationary, and the lava in that direction is accumulat- 
ing upon itself. There are several streams, howewss, 
running north towards Linguaglossa, and these are 
doing great damage to the pine woods. As 
vated region has escape 


yet theculti- 
d, but must be overrun before 
long, if the eruption continues any length on its pre 


sent scale.” Another letter from Catania of the sawe 
date says:—The mountain is still sending out lave 
and threatens Linguaglossa, There are three — 
all running in that direction, one or more pec > 
a fine pine forest belonging to the commune of 





place "—Jfalia Times, March 30. 
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MR. COBDEN, M.P.} 


RICHARD COBDEN. 


AnoTuER illustrious Englishman has passed away 
from our midst and gone to the final resting-place 
appointed to all living. Richard Cobden is dead ;— 
dead, whilst his greatness was ripeving ;—dead, before 
his career could be said to have attained its culminat- 
ing point, but yet in the full radiance of a splendid 
reputation, if not in the zenith of his fame. 

His death was unexpected, if not indeed sudden. 
It may be considered not only as a great loss to the 
nation, but to the cause of universal humanity ; and 
the deep regret for his decease which has been so 
unanimously expressed by his countrymen will surely 
find a sympathizing echo throughout the world. His 
name was a.household word in many lands beside his 
own; and we think his portrait will be welcomed by 
our readers, 

Mr. Cobden died on Sunday morning, April 2nd. 
at his residence in:town, whither he had come to be 
present in his place in the House of Commons during 
the great debate on the Canadian policy of the 
Government, But death intervened: and stilled for 
ever the voice of the great popular orator, and laid 
low one of the foremost statesmen whom the world 

ever seen. 

Richard Cobden was born at the farmhouse of 
Dunford, near Midhurst, Sussex, on the 3rd of J une, 
1804. Me was thus in his sixty-first year when he 
died. The house in which he had latterly lived, and 
which was presented to him as part of the offering of 
the nation for his services in connection with the 
Tepeal of the Corn Laws, was built on the site of that 
on which he was born. Mr. Cobden’s father belonged 
to the class of English farmers who for so long a period 
regarded Mr. Cobden as animated with the sole idea 
< A neato their present fortunes and future pros- 


At an early age Richard Cobden was sent to London 
to learn business in a warehouse. After undergoing 
the hard probation of an apprentice, Mr. Cobden 
served in a similar establishment in Watling Street. 
He subsequently became a commercial traveller, in 
consequence of having been requested to undertake the 
duty for one of his fellow employés who had fallen ill. 
Among those he so visited was Mr. John Lewis, of 
101, Oxford Street. Mr. Lewis conceived a liking for 
the young man, on account of the smart and business- 
like manner in which he used to come to his house 
and transact whatever he had to do, and often gave 
him a few kind words. One day young Cobden came 
to him, and with some hesitation told him that he and 
two of his comrades, young men like himself, had 
heard of a business near Manchester, which a gentle- 
man was retiring from, and the plant of which was to 
be had for £1,500; this sum the three had agreed to 
raise among them, but Cobden had no friends to help 
him with his quota, and therefore he had ventured to 
ask Mr. Lewis if he would do so. Mr. Lewis, from 
his partiality to him, at once assented; and Cobden 
left him in high spirits. But’ soon after he returned 
with a long face, to say his colleagues had not been 
able to raise their £500 each. After a while, however, 
he came again to state that the owner of the business 
in question, having heard favourably of the trio, agreed 
to let them have it for Cobden’s £500. Would Mr. 
Lewis’ still let him have the money? Mr. Lewis 
very kindly complied, and the three shortly after began 
the world together. 

Three firms were started, styled’respectively Sheriff, 
Gillett, and Co.,in London; Sheriff, Foster, and Co., 
at the Calico Print Works, at Sabden, near Clitheroe ; 
and Richard Cobden and Co., in Manchester. The 
custom of the calico trade at that period was to print 
a few designs, and watch cautiously and carefully those 





which were most acceptable to the public, when large, 





printed off and offered to the retail dealers. Mr. Cob- 
den introduced a new mode of business. Possessed of 
great taste, of excellent tact, and remarkable know- 
ledge of the trade in all its details, he and his partners 
did not follow the cautious and slow policy of their 
predecessors, but fixing themselves upon the best de- 
signs, they had these printed off at once, and pushed 
the sale energetically thoughout the country. Those 
pieces which failed to take in the home market were 
at once shipped to other countries, and the consequence 
was that the associated firms became very prosperous. 
At the time when he first began his career as a public 
man, his share of profits was not much short of £9,000 
per annum, so successful had been the managemeut of 
the “ Cobden prints.” 

But Mr. Cobden’s active mind was not satisfied with 
these triumphs in his own business. He was:a poli- 
tician by instinct. 

The time was one of great political activity, and the 
period of the passing of the Reform Bill could not 
pass over a mind such as his without producing the 
most vivid and permanent impressions. He was in no 
haste, however, to plunge into controversy until he 
had thoroughly qualified himself for the task not only 
by reading and study, but also by observation. In 
1834-5 he made a prolonged tour, visiting, among 
other countries, Egypt, Greece, and Turkey. On his 
return he began what he called his literary career, by 
addressing several letters, anonymously, on political 
and commerciel topics, to the Manchester Times. He 
also published a pamphlet, entitled ‘“‘ England, Ireland, 
and America, by a Manchester Manufacturer.” The 
views which have now become so familiar as pecu- 
liarly those of the statesman who has just passed from 
amongst us, were boldly stated and enforced in this his 
earliest work. Its publication produced a lively con- 
troversy, and several answers were made toit. His 
views then were, as they remained up to the latest 
moment of his life, peace, retrenchment, non-interven- 
tion, and free-trade, as the true policy for England. 
The first pamphlet was speedily followed by anotier, 
entitled, “ Russia,” in which the same views were for- 
cibly stated and illustrated, and the misconceptions 
regarding the Eastern question disposed of. About 
the same period he had taken an active part in found- 
ing the Manchester Athenwum; and, while thus 
showing his desire to aid in every way the diffusion 
of knowledge, he exhibited his civic spirit by takinga 
leading share in raising Manchester to the dignity of 
a city, with popular municipal representation. On 
his exertions being crowned with success, and the 
municipal representation of Manchester being placed 
upon a footing worthy the population and the extent 
of the interests involved, Mr. Cobden was elected to 
the first reformed town council, and became an alder- 
man. About the same period Mr. Cobden first showed 
his predilection for a Parliamentary career by solicit- 
ing the suffrages of the electors of Stockport; but he 
was unsuccess‘ul, although the same borough subse- 
quently elected him in 1841. 

The period was now at hand when Richard Cobden 
was to become more than an active citizen of Man- 
chester, more than a prosperous manufacturer, more 
than a clear-headed and vigorous pamphleteer. He 
was about to embark in that agitation with which his 
name and fame will be for ever associated, and by 
means of which the commercial policy of England 
has been revolutionised, as a first step, in all proba- 
bility, to the same beneficent laws being adopted 
throughout the civilised globe. The Anti-Corn-Law 
Leage—then styled the Anti-Corn-Law Association— 
was formed in Manchester in 1838 bya body of 
earnest free-traders, who pledged themselves that their 
association should never be dissolved until abselute 
and unconditional repeal of the Corn Laws had been 
obtained. 

At that period the condition of the manufacturing 
population was to the last degree wretched and 
deplorable. Trade was paralyzed by the means 
which were professedly adopted to protect it, and the 
importation of corn was discouraged at the time when- 
the people were suffering destitution. On every side 
were to be seen scowling looks. A revolutionary 
spirit was abroad. Demagogues found a hearing from 
desperate men, and Chartism had reached in those 
days its most dangerous heights. The Association 
held its first great public demonstration in Manchester 
in January, 1839. They adjourned to Westminster, 
where they met on the 14th of February. On the fol- 
lowing day Mr. Villiers, who throughout had been the 
undaunted champion of the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
presented a petition on the subject signed by 40,000 
people. His motion to hear the parties at the bar of 
the House was of course rejected, and the delegates, at 
the suggestion of Mr. Cobden, forthwith announced 
themselves as a league pledged to agitate by every con- 
stitutional method for the attainment of their object. 
Money was raised, lecturers were employed to diffuse 
information throughout tle country, pamphlets were 
distributed, and the Anti-Bread Taz Circular numbered 
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its converts by the hundred. It was not, however, 
until famine appeared, gaunt and hideous, that Minis- 
ters at length conceded to necessity what they had so 
long refused to the demands of justice. 

During all those years the exertions of Mr. Cobden 
were unintermitting and herculean. He sacrificed to 
the public service not only his time but his fortune, 
because it was utterly impossible for him to give that 
attention to his business which its nature and the 
critical character of the times demanded. He had 
separated from the partners with whom he had 
achieved his earliest and greatest successes, and taken 
into partnership his brothers, with whom he conducted 
his old business of manufacturing at Chorley. But in 
the very midst of his labours for the success of a 
measure which had quadrupled the trade of the 
country, he was in constant anxiety as to the state of 
his own private affairs, and almost on the eve of the 
triumph of his free trade principles he had resolved to 
give up his mission and to apply himself to retrieve 
the position of his firm. Indeed, he wrote to Mr. 
Bright, who was then in Scotland, to this effect, and 
had that gentleman not postponed an intended journey 
further north, and returned to Manchester with the 
view of dissuading his eminent coadjutor from the 
step he meditated, the whole career of Richard Cobden 
might have been changed. Mr. Bright had then for 
some years worked hand in hand with his friend for 
the overthrow of the iniquitous corn-laws. Mr. 
Cobden was first struck with the force and fervour of 
Mr. Bright’s eloquence at a meeting in Rochdale in 
1839, and then sought to press him wholly into the 
service of the League; but it was not till a later period 
that Mr. Bright became entirely devoted tothe struggle. 

In 1846 the Free-trade contest. was crowned with 
success, and Mr. Cobden, who had sat as member for 
Stockport from 1841, was acknowledged by Sir Robert 
Peel as the chief Reformer. Mr. Cobden’s services 
were acknowledged by a great national subscription, 
and himself reimbursed for some of the losses he had 
experienced by his devotion to the long struggle. The 
continental tour upon which Mr. Cobden started 
shortly after the repeal of the corn laws had received 
royal assent, was made the occasion by the free-traders 
of the continent to mark their sense of the inestima- 
ble service he had conferred on unrestrieted commerce 
throughout the world. He was invited to banquets 
in all the principal towns which he visited, and his 
triumphant reception contributed to convince those of 
his countrymen who had not yet recognised his great 
qualities that this man was no mere clever politician, 
who had attained by accident to a place of distinction, 
but a statesman whose fame was thenceforth to be 
part ef the heritage of the country. During his absence 
he received the compliment of being elected by the 
great constituency of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and accordingly he accepted the offer, and bade fare- 
well to his eld constituents at Stockport. For the 
next few years he was incessant in his labours in the 
cause of retrenchment, reform, peace, and non-inter- 
vention, holding strong views on the impropriety of our 
mixing ourselves up with the affairs of other nations. 

The course taken by Mr. Cobden with regard to the 
Crimean campaign provoked much criticism. It 
seemed to him his duty to warn the country against 
an inconsiderate and, indeed, precipitate policy ; and 
Mr. Cobden spoke with great force and eloquence 
both in the country and in the House against the 
policy which was stimulating war; but once the war 
had fairly begun, he recognized the futility of further 
opposition, and spoke but rarely on the subject. Mr. 
Cobden was not fond of opposition for its own sake. 
There was nothing in him turbulent or naturally 
antagonistic. He simply opposed whatever he thought 
was wrong or mistaken in our national policy ; and 
only opposed it when opposition seemed likely to have 
some effect. 

The Crimean war had hardly concluded when the 
country was plunged into fresh agitation by the events 
occurring in China, and the sudden bombardment of 
Canton. Mr. Cobden condemned the conduct of the 
British authorities in Canton. The Earl of Derby 
moved in the House of Lords a series of resolutions 
condemning that conduct, but the Government obtained 
a majority, and rejected the propositions. Mr. Cobden 
in the House of Commons was more successful. He 
proposed a condemnatory resolution respecting the 
violent measures resorted to at Canton, which, after a 
memorable debate the House of Commons adopted 
by a majority of 263 against 247. Lord Palmerston 
appealed to the country ; and the Premier had it for the 
time all his own way. 

The result of the elections was a triumph for Lord 
Palmerston. Mr. Cobden lost his seat at Hudders- 
field, Mr. Bright aud Mr. Gibson were unseated at 
Manchester; Mr. Cardwell lost Oxford ; Mr. Layard, 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Miail, and many other conspicuous poli- 
ticians, were also victims to the passion of the hour. 
The triumph was short lived. Within a year, Mr. 
Milner Gibson had compelled Lord Palmerston to 
leave office by a motion on the Conspiracy Bill. 





Mr. Cobden filled up part of his leisure by a visit to 
America. During his absence a reaction set in. The 
leading men who had lost their seats gradually found 
new constituencies anxious to receive them. Mr. 
Cobden was elected in his absence for Rochdale; Mr. 
Bright, also in his absence, for Birmingham. After 
Lord Palmerston’s defeat on the Conspiracy Bill, Lord 
Derby was called to power, and Mr. Disraeli under- 
took to bring in a Reform Bill. He was stimulated 
thereto by an agitation which began to spring up in 
the country. The Parliamentary Reform Committee 
had issued an appeal to the country, in the shape of a 
circular, signed by many members of Parliament and 
others; and the name of “Richard Cobden, Mid- 
hurst,” appears among the latter. Mr, Disraeli’s ex- 
periment only ended in the upset of the Government, 
and Lord Palmerston came into power. The noble 
lord resolved to offer Mr. Cobden the Presidentship 
of the Board of Trade. Mr. Cobden was just at that 
moment returning from America. A deputation from 
Liverpool boarded the steamer in the Mersey, and 
gave him the unexpected intelligence that a Ministe- 
rial post was awaiting his acceptance. Mr. Cobden 
at once refused to take office under Lord Palmer- 


ston. 

The latest, and not least eminent, service which Mr; 
Cobden rendered to his country was thé negotiation of 
the Treaty of Commerce with France, The'idea of. 
such a treaty had frequently been discussed between 
Chevalier, Cobden, and Bright, but it was revived by 
a speech which the latter delivered shortly after the 
accession of the present Ministry to power, in which 
he recommended a treaty of commerce as a better 
mode of establishing satisfactory relations with France 
than a struggle for a superiority of armaments. 
Chevalier, on pipe, he 9 speech, wrote to Cobden that 
he believed the time come when such a suggestion 
might be carried into effect; that the Emperor was 
favourable, and if the English Government could be 
induced to accede, great benefit might result to the 
two countries and to the world. Mr. Cobden took up 
the idea earnestly. He.communicated with Mr. Bright, 
and subsequently with Mr. Gladstone, by whom the 
project was warmly entertained; and Mr. Cobden, 
having been authorized by Lord Palmerston, set out 
upon his mission, the success of which has altered the 
whole policy of England and Frazice, and changed an 
atmosphere of suspicion, if not of hatred, into one of 
confidence and mutugel good-will, Mr. Gladstone 
when moving the alterations in the tariff for 1860, to 
give effect td the provisions of the treaty, said : “ With 
regard to Mr. Cobden, speaking at a time when every 
angry passion has passed away, I cannot help express- 
ing our obligations to him for the labour he has, at 
no small personal sacrifice, bestowed upon a measure 
which he, not the least among the apostles of Free- 
trade, believes to be one a the most memorable 
triumphs Free-trade has ever achieved. Rare is the 
privilege of any man who, having years ago rendered 
to lis country one signal and splendid service, now 
again, within the same brief span of life, decorated 
neither by rank nor title, bearing no mark to dis- 
tinguish him from the people whom he loves, has been 
permitted to perform a great and memorable service to 
his sovereign and to his country.” To mark the 
sense which her Majesty and the Government enter- 
tained for this great service to the country, a title 
was offered to Mr. Cobden, which he declined. 

Mr. Cobden occupied a position as proud, perhaps, 
as has ever fallen to the lot of any English subject 
who, by the mere exercise of energy and talent, has 
raised himse]f above his fellow citizens. Just seventy 
years after the discoveries of Adam Smith were made 
public, the victory was obtained, aud the twenty years 
of Mr. Cobden’s life which have succeeded this 
glorious epoch have witnessed the verification of his 
ideas and the. gradual diffusion of his principles. 
Mankind begin to see that protection is the sure cause 
of poverty to Governments, while Free Trade is a 
mine of wealth that yields more the more it is worked. 
Mr. Cobden had also the merit of first calling the at- 
tention of the country to sound and judicious views 
with reference to the colonies. He pointed out the 
absurdity of supposing that these possessions conferred 
on the country an advantage at all similar to that 
which would arise from an increase of the population 
or territory from which we draw our taxes, and the 
means of defending ourselves in foreign wars. Mr. 
Cobden was several times invited to take partin a 
Liberal Administration, but always refused to fetter 
his liberty with the toils of office, even at periods when 
it might reasonably have been supposed that the pos- 
session of an official income would be desirable. 

Not yet sunk into the vale of years, though enfeebled 
by gradually increasing illness, this distinguished 
man has passed from among us, if not in the full 
height of his influence, at any rate in the full enjoy- 
ment of his powers and without any warning of the 
approaching termination of his career. A generation 
has arisen which does not remember the old days of 





Protection, or the momentous struggle which ter- 
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minated in the liberation of our commeree. ‘ 
Mr. Cobden was among us we eoarcely felt mn “ 
these things had drifted away from the resion r then 
temporary history. His fame, his success, his personal 
presence, were all so intimately connected With that 
great struggle, that it was hardly possible to see hi 
without going back for twenty years, and fompstiien 
the less brilliant period of his life by which that otrage 
gle has been succeeded. & 
Richard Cobden was one of those men whom th 
fertile soil of freedom never fails to cast up whenewe 
there is a great deed to do, or a great reputation to 
make, His manners were gentle and courteous: ho 
habitually shunned all occasions of giving offence 
and, without deserting his opinions, took no particular 
delight in supporting them. Nature had given him 
tastes for both what is correct in design and elegant 
in language. His delivery was earnest and impressive 
his language clear, vernacular, and well chosen, his 
appeals to the reason of his hearers weighty and well 
directed, his power of argument singularly sustained, 
subtle, and elastic. He could impress upon an un- 
cultivated audience long and subtle arguments on 
matters far removed from ordinary experience ; and 
by united power of language, vigour of thought, 
and homeliness of illustration, could convince as well 
ase and win a while he was over. 
whelming ; O man took up the ground 
he meant to maintain with more caution ra om saw 
more clearly the. ess and difficulty of his own 
tion, or the ai le points of his adversary. It 
vas his habit to anticipate objections, and to answer 
ments before they had been urged, and 0 to 
ualify and limit his position as to leave as few 
nerable points as possible. His English was clear, 
acy, and idiomatic, free from common and vulgar 
expressions on the one side, or from exaggerated or 
inflated periods on the other. He was Nature herself; 
but Nature phos a9 ‘and bending all her powers to 
the attain: of a Shen ctlec. to the establishment 
of a single pdint. yhad a mastery over every part 
of the great Free Trade controversy such as nobody 
else could pretend to, and in the number of speeches 
‘which he made on the same subject he showed 
a fertility of illustration, and an inexhaustibls 
genuity in varying the arrangement and the formof 
his arguments. Although not exempt from that in- 
equality which attends even the best public speakers, 
there is no orator of the present day who was so sure 


‘to bring out the facts, to adduce the arguments, sud 


to make the i ion he desired. 

‘In  iewed life there never was a more loveable mi 
than Richard Cobden. He was mildness and gontle- 
ness, and sympathetic courtesy personified. The 
natural refinement and modesty of his mind was visible 
in his countenance andin his whole deportment. He 
had the happy art of drawing people about him, and of 
so making them his personal friends by the interest he 
took in them, and by the certainty with which he in- 
spired them that his best advice was ever at their 
service. He liked young people; and was delighted 
with any evidence which they afforded of promising 
to be more distinguished than those who preceded 
them. Noone meeting Mr. Cobbden for the first time, 
under any circumstances, would experience the least 
difficulty in addressing him. There was that in 
his very look which inspired confidence, and in bis 
manner which conciliated more than passing g00%- 
will. 

The following little fact will bring home to many 
the loying nature of the man. On_ purchasing the 
farm at Dunford, which had been held by his futher, 
he pulled down the old farm-house, where he himself 
was born, but which was altogether inadequate to the 
family. But one portion ;of the old house he held 
sacred—his mother’s bed-room, which he caused to be 
built info the present residence. If, as we assume, it 
was the room in which Richard Cobden first saw the 
light, it should be looked upon as one of the heirlooms 
of the country—one of the — er 7 by its 
association with the memory of a great man. 

Nothing was easier to pis than that Mr. pees 
thoroughly and heartily sympathized with the ey" 
ing classes, and that he was constantly enone a 
devising how he could best assist in elevating ten 
in the social scale, without injury to the best —. 
of those above them. For the great aim of his - 
was to elevate all—the rich equally with the wr 
though not in the same direction. Mr. Cobden p ‘ 
tested against a belief in the doctrine that to gr 
to the aristocracy of this and of other — ; : 
titles and riches, it is necessary that there sho 
squalor, and misery, and destitution among Fi re 
of people. On the contrary, he maintained we he 
poor might be made comfortable, intelligent, 6 tion o 
happy, by means tending to the greater eleva’ 
those so far above them in the social station. _ . 

This was the ground he took when gp oa 
repeal of the Corn Laws, and the then rc dat 
now prosperous landlords of England all con vgn 
he was right—that in losing Protection thee We 
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delivered from an evil and a danger, and obtained in 
exchange for it a real substantial good. 

Not one object can be recalled which Richard Cobden 
nade his special aim which was not worthy of a 

triot, a statesman, and @ philanthropist; not one in- 
sance of even the appearance of personal or unworthy 
motives; and throughout one of the most exciting 
political struggles on record, the kindliness, the fair- 
ness to Other men, the thorough suavity of dispo- 
sition which left him without an enemy, conspicuously 
showed itself. But he had been a traveller, and his 
kindly feelings extended toall men. The best men in 
Russia will respect his memory ; Imperial France will 
deeply and sincerely lament him; Republican America 
will grieve for a loved and honoured friend; and in 
almost every nation of Europe, we might say of' the 
civilised world, there will be men, and those, men 
of the best in each country, who will learn with sad- 
ness that the amiable British statesman, who not only 
benefited all nations, but looked on them all as bre- 
thren, is no more. ; 

He has left his country a splendid heritage. He 
has brightened the page of our national history. He 
has put before us an example which the world may 
profitably as well as proudly gaze upon. And, hav- 
ing done the work allotted to him—baving made man- 
kind his debtor—having wrestled with wrong as long 
andas strenuously as he had strength to do so, without 
contracting meanwhile a spot of defilement, he has 
unexpectedly, but quietly, left us for ever, with noth- 
jag to regret but the fact tliat he is gone—with no 
cause of sorrow but the certainty that we ‘shall see 
his face no more.” 

He was one of the most unselfish men in our day. 
To do the good he was qualified to do was the only 
reward he ever craved. Wealth, ease, reputation, 
popularity, social distinction, were all as nothing when 
he hada duty to do. When that duty had been done, 
he was satisfied. He cared not to claim the merit. He 
delighted in lavishing it upon those with whom he 
had been associated. Henever asserted his own su- 
periority of position. He seemed to have no self- 
consciousness save for whiat he took to be his defects. 
He assumed no airs of authority. He recoiled from 
the very appearance of acting the great man, 

Richard Cobden was a new organic type introduced 
among popular leaders. The men who have won 
fame as the successful champions of a people’s cause 
are not, indeed, many. It has not yet been the happy 
fortune of humanity to reckon many great triumphs 
won in the name of the people. Such a cause is far 
more rich in martyrs than in canquerors. But of those 
whom we do recognize as triumphant, how many can 
be said to bear the stainless fame which surrounds the 
career of Cobden? Have not certain alloying ele- 
meuts commonly entered into the nature and the pur- 
pose of a great popular tribune? Disappointment, 
impatience, turbulence, personal ambition, partizan 
hatred, class jealousy, the irrepressible energy of 
restlessness and genius united—are not these among 
the impelling motiveS which we are often forced, even 
against our will, to recognize in the career of such 
men? Who ever said, who ever hinted, that one such 
impulse decided ‘or influenced the course of Richard 
Cobden? Scarcely did his genial nature admit'even 
the pardonable impatience which powerful intellect and 
far-reaching foresight so often evince when mere dul- 
ness and slowness bar their way. For years he 
breathed an atmosphere of controversy. Yet he owned 
only the controversialist’s ardour, and never his acri- 
mony. The great purpose he had always in view 
lifted him above ‘the passions and the impulses of the 
hour, As men have sometimes been purified and dis- 
ciplined frem early life to life’s end by a sacred sor- 
row, 80 the noble desire to serve his country and the 
world seemed to have kept him as free from the temp- 
tations which try the greatest political leader as from 
those which are the besetting bane of the pettiést 
partizan. 

It was this rare combination of heart and intellect, 
of goodness and greatness, which gave Mr. Cobden his 
peculiar place. It was this which earned for the last 
scene of his earthly career the grand demonstration of 
4 whole people's sorrow. There could be no partizan- 
ship in such a tribute. 

Seldom has there been seen in England a sight more 
sad, more solemn, more veautiful than that mournful 
ceremony which took plaée on Friday, April 7th, the 
day of his interment. On a breezy Sussex eminence, 
looking down upon a sweep of soft English landscape 
made up of wood and valley, and with arange of hills 
for a background to the picture, was dug the grave of 
one of the noblest, the purest, and the greatest patriots 
ever mourned by @ bereaved country. The place was 
one which such a man as Richard Cobden might natu- 
rally have chosen as the final vesting-place of his 
mortal frame, and long ago he had resolved that there 
should his grave be made. Little of ceremonial sur- 
rounded and encumbered the funeral. No vulgar 
ae no gorgeousness of funereal trapping, disturbed 

© appropriateness of the scene But the burial of the 





great untitled statesman had accompaniments which 
would make regal splendour show poor and meaning- 
less. It was a national ceremonial. Around the 
coffin of the popular tribune gathered and mourned 
the representatives of every class which helps to con- 
stitute @ nation. Public men were there whose names 
are known in every language, and whose careers are 
destined to form part of the history of their country. 
The Church, the Senate, and the Bar had their distin- 
guished representatives. And Commerce, which owed 
so much to his genius and labours, sent there some of 
its’ most influential supporters. Those humble 
classes, too, whom Cobden especially loved to serve 
—were represented in the persons of the artisan and 
the labourer, the toiler in the towns and the digger 
in the fields. Perhaps in the modern history of 
England there can be found no instance of such a 
demonstration of truly national homage to the worth 
of one whom neither birth, nor rank, nor office com- 
mended to dignity, whom the lustre of conquest did 
not surround, and for whom no appeal to revolutionary 
passion, no velhemence of partisan rhetoric, had ever 
won the flushing and eplemeral fame which is so 
often the demagogue’s reward, 

In the House of Commons men of all parties paid an 
eloquent tribute of regret to the memory of a member 
who has raised the reputation of the british Parlia- 
ment, as a debating assembly, higher than any man 
since Fox;—and the Corporation of the City of 
London, in Commom Council assembled, has placed 
en record the following resolution :— 

“ That this court desires to express its warm sym- 
pathy with the widow and family of the late Richard 
Cobden, Esq., M.P., and beg sincerely to condole 
with them in the irreparable loss they have sustained 
by his lamented decease; at the same time this court 
desires to unite in the universal expression of regret 
at the loss of so distinguished a man, so estimable a 
friend, so worthy a citizen.” 

And thus has the name of Richard Cobden passed 
away from the familiar records of the day; his fame 
to become henceforth part of the history of his 
country. 


MAUD. 
———@——_—_—_—— 
CHAPTER L 
O my foreboding bosom! Even now— 
£ven now ‘tis here, that icy hand of horror! 
And my young hope lies shuddering in its grasp: 
I knew it well! 
A heavy, ominous presentiment 
Revealed to me that spirits of death were hovering 
Over my happy fortune! But why think 1 
First of myself ?—My father! oh, my father! 
Thekla. 

A BATTLE raged in the distance, one of those mo- 
mentous battles that change the destiny of nations and 
sweep great men from the earth like dead leaves 
whirled into nothingness by a storm. 

It was the battle-field of Barnet, where Warwick, 
the king-maker, was in the heat and storm of his last 
contest against the monarch whom he had placed on 
the throne of England. Upon this scene a young girl 
sat gazing hour after hour, shuddering and yet horri- 
bly fascinated by what she saw. The strife raged 
on; the sweet air grew foul with smoke, through 
which the whiz and rush of arrows came dimly, and 
the blaze of fire-arms shot in and out like flashes of 
lightning. Through the fleecy blackness, battalions 
rushed to and fro, and deadly halberds, cross-bows, 
and gleaming spears were flashing in and out of the 
scene, giving it an awful grandeur that appalled the 
young creature to the depths of her soul. The grim 
old tower in which she sat occupied a broken ridge of 
hills on the east of the battle-field ; still it was so near 
the contest that its foundations trembled as the thunder 
of cannon rolled along the base of the hills, blackening 
the valley with one sweltering death-pall, and giving 
a new and appalling feature to a scene that was already 
terrible enough. 

As the roar of the cannons died away among the 
rocks, she would raise her white fave from the trem- 
bling hands, clasped over it in wild affright, and wait 
till the smoke was lifted, anda glimpse of the puresky 
peeped through. ‘Then she would lean out of the 
casement and search the battle-field, and cry out in 
sudden joy if a white war-horse and a helmet plumed 
with black loomed out from the dust one instant on 
her sight. Thus she remained by the open casement, 
sometimes upon her knees, with her arms folded, some- 
times standing upright, with rigid limbs and strained 
eyes, and again sitting prone upon the floor, shrouding 
her head from the booming of tle cannon, which was 
so new to the combatants themselves that the very 
sound struck them with superstitious dread. 

At last a sunset all scarlet and flame-colour fell 
upon the tutault. The great fleeces of rolling smoke 
grew hot and broke up under it; floods of molten gold 
turned brazen in the lurid surges, and the battle-field 
gleamed out in a variety of broken and fiery pictures 





grandly terrible to look upon. Then the twilight 
began to deepen, and all the golden tints died out in 
the sky, leaving it submerged with crimson, as if the 
clouds had trailed themselves through the carnage of 
the battle, and swept the sky with its awful red. 

The strife raged into the dark night, and through 
the stillness that fair young girl could hear the twang 
of bow-strings, the whirr of arrows, and the wild 
shrieks which followed each charge of the pike-men. 
She could no longer discern the charges, or guess how 
the fight went on, but listened with hushed breath, till 
a shout, wilder and fiercer than any that had gone 
before, rent the air: 

“ Long live the king—long live King Edward!” 

She heard this cry and fell upon her knees, moan- 
ing. Her father had gone out with Warwick. Another 
wild shout. She lifted herself up to listen. It might 
not be a victory. In the shock of battle such shouts 
were often premature. She leaned far out of the case- 
ment. The noise of artillery had now ceased, the 
smoke was rolling away under the glow of a lovely 
moon which was veiling that awful war-picture with 
its silvery mist. But shouts and the hollow sound of 
human groans rose upon the stillness with painful dis- 
tinctness. Above.all came the sharp clatter of hoofs 
along the broken hill slopes; then a white war-steed, 
snorting with pain and mad with terror, tore around the 
base of the tower and plunged upward along the road, 
spurning back dust and stones with his flying loofs. 

It was her father’s horse, and the saddle was empty. 
Then Maud Chichester knew that her father had fallen 
and was even then being trampled to death on the 
battle-field. She arose without a word and went down 
into the grand hall which opened upon the stone court. 
Half a dozen men, too old for the battle-field, sat upon 
the hearth, silent from that stern anxiety which chokes 
the words in a man’s throat. They stood up and 
turned their withered faces on Maud as she came into 
the hall. 

“Get your lanterns,” she said, in a low, hoarse 
voice, such as had never issued from those lips before. 
“ Heard you not the tramp of his war-horse ?” 

“ Then the master is safe,” cried three or four weak 
voices from the hearth. 

The exultation of these old men thrilled Maud frem 
head to foot with impatient anguish, which spoke very 
sharply in her voice as she answered them. 

“ The saddle was turned on his back, the stirrups 
dashed loudly against the stones as he rushed on. Is 
this a sign to be thankful for ?” 

The old men looked at each other in dead silence; 
then one crept away in search of a lantern. The 
others followed him one by one, like mourners at a 
funeral. 

Maude was left alone in the flickering fire-light, 
filled with that wild exaltation which generally pos- 
sesses a loving soul when anything is to be done. Her 
father might be wounded and lying down yonder 
among his enemies, She would go to him, though 
all the king’s army mustered in her path. There was 
no power in England strong enough to keep her from 
his side. 

The old men came back, carrying lanterns, and be- 
souglit their young mistress to remain in the shelter 
of her home, while they went forth to search for their 
lord; but she silenced them witb a gesture, and bade 
the man who stood nearest unchain the dvor and draw 
the huge bolts which shot deep into the stone frame- 
work. 

The stone court lay full inthe moonlight, save 
where the shadow of a jutting tower cut across it, 
paving a line of black into the silver radiance. A 
struggle, and the fearful sound of a dumb beast in 
pain came from this tower, where a mass of white- 
ness that lay heaped against the stones was dimly 
revealed. 

“It is White Jeffers, it. is the master’s horse,” 
whispered one old man to another. “The master's 
horse !” 

The men moved slowly onward, afraid of what they 
mightsee, but lighting the shadows with the lanterns 
that began to shake in their hands. 

The white mass that had fallen against the tower 
was suddenly upheaved; neck and head, with quiver- 
ing ears and a white mane flowing wildly, rose out of 
the mass and gave a broken neigh which brought 
great drops of blood from the fiery nostrils. 

Maud heard the sound and went past the men, cry- 
ing out, “Oh! White Jeffers, poor old fellow! I 
knew that they must kill you before he was hurt. 
What have they done with him? What have they 
done with him ?” 

White Jeffers made a struggle to gain his feet when 
he heard that voice, as if he had been human, and 
wished to pay his young mistress homage even in his 
death-throes. 

But he fell back again, still keeping his head aloft 
and his neck arched, though every fibre of his body 
quivered with pain. 

Those blood-stained nostrils and fiery eyes had no 
terror for Maud. She fell upon her knees by the 
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wounded animal, and flung one arm over his neck, 
halt-embracing it, 

“Oh, if you could speak! if you could only speak, 
White Jeffers! Is he dead? Have they killed him ? 
Oh, poor dumb creature! I see you here, and know 
what it means—too well, too well !” 

The horse turned his great eyes full of anguish and 
dumb intelligence upon her, and made another struggle 
to get up. 

The effort broke the shaft of an arrow that had been 
trailing from his breast. 

A torrent of blood poured forth, and he fell back, 
still with his head lified, and gazing upon the young 
mistress. 

She had not wept before, but now tcars came 
running down her cheeks, and she looked round pite- 
ously, begging for help of the old men. 

But no help could be given. That pierced heart 
had poured forth its life. The snow-white limbs 
stretched themselves, the delicate hoofs beat the pave- 
ment a moment, then the proud head sank, and the 
neck straightened never to arch itself again. 

“ Now,” said Maud, “Jet us go down yonder. This 
sight will make cowards of us.” 

It was a long way to the battle-field, near as it 
had seemed when the strife was at its fiercest. The 
ground was uneven, and the roads broken with the 
passage of hostile troops; but this young girl, so 
fair and so delicate that the moon veiled her as it 
falls on a lily, kept on her way, unconscious of 
fatigue, tilt she reached the verge of the battle-field. 

lere her step began to falter, for dead men lay thickly 
on the trampled grass, and groans of pain made her 
pause every instant, with vague impulses of mercy 
trembling at her heart. 

Once or twice she stopped, as some wounded man 
called out piteously for drink; and, being unprovided, 
she gathered up dew from the grass with her hands, 
with which she moistened the lips that appealed to her 
with such pathetic pleading. But as she advanced, 
these cases became so common that she was forced 
to hurry on, lest her father should perish from the 
delay. 

Se she moved on, stifling the compassion at her 
heart, and listening for some voice beyond all else that 
should call her by name. 

Sut, alas! alas! noue came. She began to feel that 
the lips which had blessed her that morning were 
sealed in death. 

The heart in her bosom beat more and more 
heavily, and she grew faint under a painful sense of 
bereavement. 

At last a half-stifled voice reached her as she wan- 
dered blindly among the dead. It came from a hollow 
shaded by young larch-trees and choked up with lush 
grasses, among which many a wild-flower had been 
tangled and trodden to death. A tiny brook ran 
down the bottom of this hollow, threading the grass 
like a ripple of diamonds. 

On the sward, which rolled downward, lay two 
men, clad in partial armour, which gleamed in the 
moonlight. 

“Maud! Maud!” 

“Father! I am here! I am here!” 

She ran forward, with a sudden thrill of joy 
trembling out of her heart; for the form of her father, 
lying prone on the earth, with his pale features ren- 
dered ghastly by the moonlight, struek her dumb and 
cold. 

“ Father! father !” 

She was answered by a struggle on the grass and 
a moan of avguish. 

“Father, are you hurt, badly hurt?” cried the poor 
girl, kneeling by him. “Bring me a lantern, John; 
here, he re io 

One of the old servitors came into the hollow, and 
held down his lantern at her bidding. 

‘There was blood upon the grass in pools, fed by a 
crimson stream that poured across the broad chest of 
the warrior. 

Maud tore the scarf from her shoulders, and made a 
wild effort to staunch the wound; but the dying men 
lifted his hand, and spoke the last words that he must 
ever utter on earth. 

“ There is another here—we fought together, Take 
care of him—it is Warwick.” 

As the words left his lips, the brave man stretched 
himself, a shudder swept his stately form from head to 
foot, and he was silent for evermore. 

Maud would not believe it. She touched his fore- 
head, and pressed her hand upon his heart. She called 
upon him with cries of sharp anguish, only to get that 
dumb stillness for answer. 

Then she lifted her face piteously to the old man, 
hoping for radiction of the awful fear that had 
seized upon her. 

But Le was standing over his prostrate lord, with a 
look of grief that held ber mute. 

She saw the lantern twembling in his withered 
hand, and great tears roll down his cheeks, but she 
could not weep. All that she had on earth lay 


cont 


frozen in that warrior form. To her life seemed at 
an end. 

After a little Maud remembered her father’s last 
words and arose from the earth. 

Under the larch-trees, where the shadows fell deep- 
est, another form lay motionless, A tall, stately form, 
clad in a black armour thickly embossed with gold, 
which glimmered fitfully as a moonbeam fell upon 
it through the feathery larches. The warrior’s head 
was bare, for his helmet had rolled downward to the 
brink of the rivulet, which had seized upon the tall 
plume and was rippling through it as if the snowy 
plumage had been grass. 

Close upon Maud’s footsteps the old servitor fol- 
lowed, and the light of his lantern fell upon the gran- 
deur of that dead face. The hair, half raven, half 
silver, swept back from the massive forehead, which 
had turned to marble such as Michael Angelo alone 
could have chiselled. The mouth was firmly set and 
the teeth clenched. Even death had failed to rob 
that kingly head of its power. 

The old map bent low and searched those august 
features, 

“Tt is true,” hesaid. “ This is the great earl!” 

“ Dead, too ?” questioned Maud. 

“ He died first. See how hard and cold he lies.” 

Maud arose from the turf, on which she had knelt 
in the unconscious awe of that dead presence. 

“Call our men,” she said. “Let them bear these 
two off the field. The enemy shall never know 
where they are laid. Leader and friend side-by- 
side.” 

As she spoke, a shout broke in upon the stillness of 
the place—the rude cry of soldiers pillaging the 
battle-field. 

“It was hereabouts his white plume was seen last! ” 
shouted a voice; ‘‘I marked it well dancing against 
the green branches of these larch-trees. The prince 
has offered fifty marks to any man who finds the 
body, dead or alive. What ho! there he.lies! See 
you not the moon glistening on the bosses of his 
armour ?” 

With a rush and coarse shouts half a dozen soldiers 
swarmed down into the hollow and gathered around 
the body of Hugh Chichester. 

“A murrain on him!” cried one. “It’s no more 
the traitor earl than it’s the king. There's fifty marks 
out of our pouches, lads. But who is the traitor? 
He may be worth a few groats, though it isn’t War- 
wick.” 

Maud had crouched in the shadows, listening with 
keen anxiety. Whenshe heard this rude speech, she 
spoke in a low whisper to old John. “Take off your 
cloak and cast it over him,” she said, “and then fol- 
low me!” 

The old man obeyed her, and shrouded the form of 
Warwick under his serge cloak, beneath which, up 
to this moment, he had concealed his lantern from the 
soldiers. 

“Quench the light,” whispered Maud. 

Again the old man obeyed her. Then out of the 

shadows Maud went, resolutely, and stood among the 
soldiers with the moonlight full upon her face. 
“It is my father, Hugh Chichester of the Tower,” 
she said, gently. “I pray you leave his remains 
undisturbed; they are all that I have in the wide 
world.” 

At first the men were silent from surprise, for, in 
the rude cruelties of a battle-field, this young creature 
arose upon them like an angel. But after she had 
spoken, the awe of her presence died out, and they 
began to move again. 

“ Ho, ho! it is the traitor’s daughter. 
the red rose on her bosom?” cried one. 
“And her kirtle of orange silk?” cried another. 
“St. Dunstan, but this is dainty! In place of a dead 
earl, we find this choice bit of woman’s flesh. Well, 
for my part, the fifty marks may go; I am content 
with the exchange.” 

Maud shrank back from these ribald words, which 
were ‘enforced by looks that made her shudder. “Old 
John placed himself before her, and, for a moment, 
kept the soldiers at bay. 

“She is a gentlewoman of birth and breeding,” he 
said, ‘‘and but comes here to crave Christian burial for 
her father, Hugh Chichester, of the Tower. It is but 
small grace, good fellows, if you will let her bear him 
from the field.” 

The soldiers whispered together. 

“ He says truly,” urged one, who seemed of better 
breeding than the rest. “Our prince has no great 
hankering for the company of slain men, so they be 
not the traitor earl. Let the child have the poor 
clod. It harms no one, and saves our men so much 
work.” 

“ But look at her,” answered another. 


See you not 


“Our prince 
may not care for this—here he touched the dead 
warrier with his foot—but he has an eye for a bit of 
live beauty, and is willing to pay a price for it, as our 
lady, the queen, can testify. If a dead traitor is worth 





fifty marks to him, think what price——” 


———_—___= 
“Tush!” interrupted the first speaker, « 

slander of the king’s majesty, besides a si this i foul 

of time; while we are gossiping here, so 

ve the prize, oot eet the raid marks.” 

he group of soldiers @ up and 

to scatter in search of the fallen soils — ie 

worst favoured and most brutal, refused to join ony 

“ Go on, if ye will,” he said, “so longas ye leave her 
tome. Better a live dog than a dead lion. ‘This pit 
of woman's craft shall be my share of the booty, 
Come, pretty one, I know a way to reach the eye of 
his majesty, or, failing that—well, well, there is no 
need of creeping backward in that fashion ; many 
woman has looked farther and failed of the husband 
I could make you.” 

Several of the soldiers turned back at this, and 
seemed irresolute. 

“Tf there is money to be got, it is but fair that we 
all have an equal allotment,” said one. 

“ Believe me—believe me, I but seek the—” 

The soldier who prmies her so tenaciously, 
broke in upon the wil =. pleading which trembled on 
the girl’s lips, and seized upon her with rough vio- 
lence. She attempted to wrench her arm from his 
grasp, but he held it with a grip of iron. 

“Come along, come along! Women who tramp a 
battle-field at night need not be so dainty of them- 
selves. Let us kill two birds with the samo arrow, 
comrades, while we search for the traitor earl and 
earn fifty marks ; therefore this gentlewoman, as the 
old man calls her, shall march with us. She has 
done it before, I'll be bound.” 

“Unhand me! Qh! youhurt my arm, hurt it 
cruelly !” cried Maud, turning her frightened face on 
the soldier. “Let me ge; if you want gold, loose 
this cruel hold upon my arm, and I will give you 
that which will bring twice fifty marks.” 

The soldier laughed out his coarse unbelief. 

“ Let me see—let me see if there is gold hid under 
thy kirtle. 1 can find it as well as another.” 

He flung back the silken sleeve that flowed over 
her arm, as he spoke, and gave a rough shout as the 
moonlight fell upon a band of gems that gleamed un- 
derneath, 

“What ho! my lads! Said I not that we had 
found a prize? Look here, and tell me how much 
this bauble may be worth.” 

The men crowded round him, and he made an 
effort to wrench the bracelet from Maud’s arm; but 
not knowing the secret of the elasp, only succeeded 
in galling the delicate skin. 

“ Let my arm free, aud I will give it to you gladly,” 
panted the wretched girl. “ It is of great value; only 
take it, and let me go, I pray you—oh! on my knees I 

ray you!” 

The man released her arm go suddenly that she fell 
on her knees from the shock. She made a wild effort 
to unlock the bracelet, but her hand shook so vio- 
lently that she could not force the spring, and, at last, 
cried out in the extremity of her terrer : 

- Wait—oaly wait a moment more. See how hard 
it is! ” 

“ Come slong,” was the coarse answer; and two of 
the soldiers lifted Maud from her knees. ‘So long 
as we have thee, the bauble will take care of itself.” 
Maud gave a wild shriek; then old John rushed 
forward and flung himself before her. 

“ Give her up; take your hands from my master’s 
child, and I will give youa double price. The dead 
cannot feel. Leave the young mistress free to go 
her way, and I will lead youto where the great earl 
is lying!” 

“John, John, I charge you be silent! On your 
life, on your soul, I charge you! My poor life sball 
not be purchased with that price.” 

Maud’s face brightened into inspiration. She 
stood up among the soldiers like a priestess at some 
sacred shrine, her eyes shone dark and large with 
intense feeling. The soldiers dropped away from 
her, and she lifted her freed arms to heaven. 

“ We have forgotten that there is a God above all. 
Take me, if you will, before the king! % 2 
“ What is this, my men? What is it ye dohere? 

The voice that uttered these words was sweet and 
low, but not effeminate, Maud turned and stood 
face to face with a young man somewhat above the 
middle height, and clad in half armour, such as com- 
manders in the army, on either side, usually wore. 
Besides this there was nothing singular about his 
appearance, The features were clearly cut and deli- 
cate, harmonising with the voice. His hand, from 
which the gauntlet was drawn, shone out in the 
moonlight, slender and delicate as sculptured marble. 
The soldiers drew back, and stood with their ye 
cast down, rebuked by the very quietness of his 
voice. , ’ t a 
“ Have ye no better work than frightening women é 
he added, after a moment. ‘Get to a distance, 9m 
wait orders, while I inquire into this.” 

The men shrank away, without a word of pro 
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test, and gathered in a group on the verge of the 
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hot. Th 

within sight, but out of earshot. The young 
aed pnd at Maud, and seemed waiting 
for her to speak; but the violent scene through 
which she had passed — her dumb for the 

d he spoke first. 
wee elt tite Song men have terrified you, fair 
jady,” he said. “But they have been at wild work 
to-day, and this scene is scarcely one for a lady's 
nce.” 

Tbe young man cast a glance at the warrior, who 
Jay dead on the green-sward, with his face turned up- 
ward to the moonlight. p's 

Maud followed his eyes, and, seeing those dear fea- 

tures so calm and still, nae ig her peril, burst 
a sudden passion of tears. 
iat He is my father,” she cried, clasping her hands. 
“Only this morning he held me in his arms, and sce 
he lies now.” 
we Pots child! it is a sorrowful sight,” answered the 
young man, drawing close to the prostrate warrior, 
and regarding him fora moment. “You came here in 
search of ‘him ?” : 

‘Yes, yes; I did not think of the danger,” sobbed 

aud. 

“ie, there shall be none,” was the gentle answer. 
“But on which side did your father fight? Ido not 
recognize the face.” 

“‘ He fought side-by-side with the great earl.” 

A faint “Ha!” broke from the young man, but it 
scarcely disturbed the calm smile that hovered on his 
lips. 
Mi So he fought against the king—that is unfortunate 
as the day has turned.” 

“Ah! most unfortunate,” answered Maud. “ He is 
gone, and I have not another friend on earth.” 

“Tndeed, that is loneliness.” 

-“And yet, ours was a large family when these 
wretched wars commenced.” 

“ And all have fought under the Red Rose?” 

“ All! every one,” answered Maud, with animation. 
“There was not gold enough in King’ Edward’s ex- 
chequer to win a Chichester to his side.” 

“ And you, fair maiden ?” 

“You see—you see,” cried Maud, pointing to the 
dead warrior, “I am alone, and oh! how helpless! 
These men will not give me even that poor clay.” 

“ But they shall, I can promise that much.” 

“You, you? I thought at first that you were the 
captain of this rude troop; but that cannot be. No 
friend to the usurper was ever so kind.” 

“Let that rest,” said the young man, smiling. “I 
have the power to save the child of a brave man from 
rough usage, and will, if it were only for your sweet 
cake. Tell me where you would have these remains 
carried, and I will see that your wishes are performed 
‘with all honour.” 

“ He lived in the tower which overlooks this spot 
from the east,” answered Maud. 

“From theeast? Ah! yes, I remember. Go home 
in peace, lady, and by an hour after daybreak this 
poor clay shall be ready for its funeral rites.” 

Maud thanked him gratefully, but broke off as if 
there was some anxiety still on her mind. 

“Ts it that you fear the soldiers?” asked the young 


man. 

“Not so; they are terrible, but I was not thinking 
of that.” ‘ 

“Still you have a wish unexpressed. I can see it in 
those eyes.” 

“Yes; anda duty to perform. My father had a—a 
friend, a fellow-soldier, who fell fighting by his side. 
His remains lie in the shadow of yender trees. If 
you would, in great kindness, lay them both on one 
bier, and let them share the same tomb, it would be a 
enerous deed, for they were both brave men as the 
sun ever shone upon.” 

“The name of this man to whom you would give 
such honoured burial, lady ?” 

“The name! What does that signify so long as he 
‘was a brave man? Have I not said he was my father’s 
friend?” 

“Yes, truly; and I was over anxious to ask. It 
should have been enough that you cared to keep it 
eecret.’ 

“ This is kind; nay, more, magnanimous. If I could 
only thank you. You were a stranger to me only 
balf-an- hour ago. I was in great peril—a word from 
your lips redeemed me. Morning and night I will 
pray for grace to be thankful enough.” 

“Prayers from those lips will not fail to bring bless- 
ings on far more selfish deeds than mine; but am I 
mistaken, or is there some lurking wish yet withheld ? 
I hope not.” 

“Wish? Oh! no. You have been too generous 
for that; and yet-——” 

“Well, and yet?” repeated the young man, in a 
Voice that was persuasive without words. 

Only this: it grieves me to have rude eyes on the 
forms that should be sacred. We have shrouded my 
father’s friend in a cloak which belonged to my old 
servant here; pray give orders that it shall not be re- 





That wish expressed, and I have nothing 
” 


moved. 
more to ask. 

The young man gave an almost imperceptible start, 
and a singular smile crept over his face. 

“T will remember,” he said, kindly, as before; dut 
a close observer might have remarked that his eye 
shone and his breath came quicker. “ Now, sweet 
maiden, let us think of your own safety. I will, my- 
self, guard you to the outer lines, and then say fare- 
well till to-morrow. Old man,” he added, turning to 
John, “if you have companions, bring them hither, 
for the young mistress will need your escort after 
passing the lines.” 

John went up from the hollow, and soon gathered 
his fellow servitors into a little group. The young 
man gave a brief order to the soldiers, whom he had 
ordered to wait, and passed on, supporting Maud with 
his mailed arm. 

No one spoke to them as they passed through; 
many a group of soldiers turned from their camp-fires 
and looked after them, with singular curiosity, as they 
passed. Now and then a subdued remark was 
made, but always so carefully modulated that Maud 
could only hear an indistinct sound. The lines of 
sentinels stretched to that group of hills on which the 
tower stood, 

Here the young stranger gave Maud up to the care 
of her own servants, and hurried back to the thick of 
the battle-field. 

He took no heed of the scene through which his 
way led, but passed by many a wounded man heedless 
of all cries for help, and only swerved a little from 
his path when it was obstructed by heaps of the 
dead. 

The watch-fires, when he came near them, revealed 
a smile on his lips, and the eager glow of expectation 
in his eyes. 

He reached the larch-trees, which were now in pro- 
found solitude, and wrapped in that thrilling silence 
which creeps so mournfully around the dead. The tiny 
rivulet, which tangled its silver among the grasses in 
the bottom of the hollow, gaye out murmurs so sad and 
faint that they harmonized with the stillness, and made 
it only the more impressive. 

These things had an effect upon the young man 
which the coarser scenes of war had failed to produce. 
His imagination was keenly alive to the poetry of 
nature, though commonplace and real sufferings seldom 
touched his heart. He could pass by tortured and 
dying soldiers without a thrill of pity; but the chime 
of a brook, or the shimmer of moonbeams upon the 
still earth was enough to enthrall him. Even then, 
fired as he was with anxious curiosity, this strange 
being paused to dwell upon the beauty of this quiet 
spot, which the presence of death only intensified. 
But the object before him was too urgent for these 
thoughts to hold precedence long. He strode into 
the shadows, flung the cloak from that prostrate hero, 
and stooped low toexamine the features. But the 
darkness ‘was too thick; he could only distinguish 
the noble outline of a form clad in rich armour, anda 
face that met his touch like marble. He ‘made one 
effort to drag the body out into the moonlight, but 
gave up the attempt, for, though active, he was not a 
powerful man. 

As the gauntletted hand fell like lead from his hold 
his impatience became almost ferocity. He looked 
around, the red gleam of a watch-tire brightened the 
tops of the larch-trees. He hastened toward it, 
snatched a blackened torch from the ground, where it 
had been flung, and thrust it into the flames. As he 
lifted the blazing brand above his head and came for- 
ward, that handsome face shone against the opaque 
background with singular force. The smile was gone. 
The sweet expression which had softened the mouth 
in speaking, seemed to have melted into marble, and 
the fierce light of the torch revealed a slight inequa- 
lity in the figure, which alone broke up what would 
otherwise have been lines of perfect symmetry. One 
shoulder was lifted slightly from a level with its fel- 
low, and there was a little heaviness in the chest. 
Still all this would have passed unnoticed but for the 
extreme beauty of the head, which seemed cut from 
the background like a cameo. 

On he went, holding the torch on high, quite alone, 
for no one dared to follow him, though many an eye 
watched the lurid light as it sank away into the 
hollow, sending out a little cloud of red from under 
the larches, 

“Fo! by St. George! it is as I thought!” he cried, 
sweeping atorrent of light across the majestic corse 
of the king-maker. ‘ We have him low at last, and 
our work is done. What ho! my men! Come, lift 
this master of kings from the earth and bear him to 
the royal’tent. Edward waits for this to make our 
victory complete.” 

The young man’s voice rang out like a trumpet; @ 
crowd of soldiers leaped up from their fire and rushed 
down to the hollow which they illuminated with a 
dozen torches. ; 

Instantly the scene became one of wild commotioz. 





The delicate foliage, tle lush grasses, and the rivulet 
glowed in the hot light. It seemed as if a troop of 
on were breaking up the sacred stillness of the 
place. 

With shouts, and curses, and coarse exultations, 
they lifted the body of Warwick from the earth and 
rane it forward into the blackness of the battle- 
ield. 

The moon was down now, and this revolting pic- 
ture was rendered more hideous by the smoke and 
raining sparks that floated from the torches. So on 
they went like demons at a revel, dragging that august 
dead irreverently along the earth, with hands that 
dared not have touched the stirrups of his war-saddle 
only twenty-four hours agone. 

In the centre of the field stood a cluster of tents. 
One of crimson silk shone out like a mountain of car- 
buncles, for a blaze of lights shot through the lustrous 
place, and_ bathed the white rose on the royal standard 
that floated above it so richly that it seemed turning to 
a traitorous red. 

The guards that surrounded the royal quarters gave 
way, without a question, when the young man came 
forward, leading this horrid procession up to the very 
entrance of King Edward’s tent. 

The sentinels stationed on each side the curtain 
lowered their halberds as the young man swept the 
drapery aside and entered the rvyal presence. A man 
was lying upon a couch draped with blue velvet, and 
covered with an ermine robe that fell downward to the 
earth, in soft folds, like wreaths of snow. 

The armour, which he had taken off, lay in a heap 
of steel and burnished gold close by the couch; and 
near that, overturned upon the ground, was a goblet 
of fretted gold, which had fallen from that sleeper’s 
hand evidently but half-drained. 

The red wine was stili dropping from it and slowly 
soaking into the earth, while the man who had 
dropped it, only a minute before, was sound asleep. 

“ How easily he falls to rest,” muttered the young 
man, gazing upon the splendid beauty of the sleeper. 
“ After all, it is something to have so much of the 
animal in one’s nature. Now, if I were king, the 
presence of this arch-enemy to the house of York, 
fallen though he is, would lift me out of a death- 
sleep.” 

As hethought this, the young man touched the wine- 
cup accidentally with his foot, and it rolled toward the 
ermine of the couch, staining its whiteness with a 
patch of dull crimson. 

The young man looked down upon his work with a 
sneering smile. 

“ Always thus—always ministering to the appe- 
tites that are his master. Where did he get this 
superb sensuality? Not from his father, for ie was 
noble and self-sacrificing always ; not from his mother, 
for her sin is an overbearing ambition. When I seo 
him lying thus, my reason half gives assent to the old 
scandal, and I doubt—I doubt—” 

The young man finished this line of thought with 
an impatient movement of the head, as if he .were 
angry with the brain that could harbour the foul idea 
which he was not yet ready to receive willingly. 

The sleeping monarch turned on his couch, dis- 
turbed, but not awakened by a second presence, flung 
both arms over his head, and fell into another pos- 
ture of graceful repose. Again the intruder fell into 
thought. 

“How magnificently beautiful he is! No wonder 
women go mad for him. Even with those glorious 
eyes closed, he looks like a demi-god, Oh! yes, nature 
marked him out for the king! If he had but the plot- 
ing brain—always busy avd always wakeful here— 
this man might rule the world.” 

The young man swept his hand thrice.across his 
forehead, as these thoughts passed through it, and his 
eyes looked dreamily far away, speculating, perhaps, 
on what might have been had he possessed a right to 
rest on that ermine couch, After a little, he stooped 
down and touched the sleeping king. 

“Edward, sire!” 

Edward started to his elbow. 

“What, thou here? What time of the night is 
it?” 

“Early enough always for good news, sire. The 
Earl of Warwick is here close by your tent.” 

The king started up, setting his feet on the ground, 
and dragging the ermine robe with them. 

“This is news! Bring the traitor before us. Give 
us yonder robe, not the armour; we will not wait for 
that. There, now lead him in, lead him in,” 

“Sire, if the earl ever darkens this presence again, 
it must be feet foremost.” 

The king sank back to the couch, and the bloom 
went suddenly out from his face. 

“What say you? Is he dead?” 

“He was cold as marble when we found him, 
sire.” 

Edward bent his eyes to the ground; tho long 
brown lashes quivered over them for an instant, anda 
pang of regret shot through his heart. During one 
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moment he remembered the fallen earl only as a bene- 
factor and friend ; then his face flushed, his lips,parted, 
and he started up exultant. 

“ Nevertheless bring him in. It is hard to believe 
the stalwart traitor dead on any evidence short of 
one’s own senses. Let us be thrice sure.” 

The young man wert to the door and beckoned the 
soldiers who bore Warwick’s body to advance. 
They entered the tent and were about to lay their 
burden on the bare ground, but Edward snatched 
the ermine robe from his own couch and flung it to 
their feet. 

*“ Couch the old warrior on that, for he was a man 
to whem more kings than one have done homage, 
traitor though he was.” 

With a sudden transition of feeling, such as often 
marked his character, Edward advanced toward his 
old friend and late enemy, and, clasping both hands, 
looked down upon him with an expression of yearn- 
ing sadness in his face. At last he turned to the 
young man. 

“There lies as brave a man, ay, and as noble, as 
ever repaid ingratitude with treason,” he said. 

“Sire, sire, remember we are not alone,” answered 
the young man under his breath, and with an im- 
perative motion of the hand he ordered the soldiers to 
leave the tent. “Sire, these are no words for the 
greedy ears of your soldiers.” 

Edward turned, with a flush of anger on his face. 

“Nay, check us not,” he said, with a quiver of 
deep feeling in his voice. “It is not kingly to exult 
over a dead lion. When Warwick fell, our kingdom 
lost its bravest man.” 

“ And the bitterest enemy of your house, sire, all 
the more dangerous because of this very bravery.” 

“Boy, why reason so coldly? Is. your young 
bosom never thrilled by generous impulses ?” 

“Not when fate places an enemy under my heel. 
How can I grieve for this traitor’s death, when I know 
that the weapon which gave him a glorious end but 
saved another victim from the block; for to that, 
sire, he would have been consigned, had there been 
life in this body, notwithstanding this outburst of 
regret.” 

Edward laughed, though the dead lay at his feet, 
and his fine eyes were full of sorrowful mist. The 


cool audacity with which this youth spoke swept 
regret and turned the current of his 


aside his 
thoughts. 

“ Never was a truth more bluntly spoken,” he said, 
flinging himself back upon the couch. ‘ What-else 
could have been done with him? We had both sin- 
ned against each other. The stake was a kingdom or 
death. Warwick is there, and Plantagenet has won. 
Pick up yon goblet, boy, and fill it with wine from 
the flagon. This hot day’s work has left us athirst.” 

The youth obeyed this order and brought the wine. 
Edward took the goblet in his hand, but set it down 
with a gesture of disquietude. 

“ The wine will taste like blood, with him lying 
there. Let the men bear him forth—in all honour, 
remember—and if there is a chapel in the neighbour- 
hood, place him by the altar till we take further 
counsel.” 

This order was scarcely given when several soldiers 
appeared and bore the earl out from Edward's tent in 
silence as they had entered it. 

Then the king drained his goblet of wine and fell 
back upon the couch, half-dressed, and fully reco- 
vered from the momentary compunction that had 
seized upon him, while the youth stood near, gazing 
thoughtfully on the ground. 

“Well,” said the monarch, a little impatiently, 
“what new thought is plotting treason against our 
rest?” 

The young man was silent a moment; then he 
said, in his calm, sweet fashion of speech: 

“ This earl was a favourite of the people.” 

“Yes, by St. George!” cried the king. ‘* When we 
rode in company down Cheapside, it was doubtful if 
our loving subjects did not oftener cry ‘ Long live the 
earl!’ than ‘ Long live the king!’” 

“ He is gone, and now the Plantagenet is indeed a 
monarch !” said the youth, with quiet emphasis. 

“ Ay, ay, now we can rest in peace. So get thee 
forth, or this heaviness in mine eyes may pass 
away.” 

“ Sire——” 

“Will that brain never cease plotting ? ” 

“ Nay, it works for no selfish purpose.” 

“ Faith we know it, so out with the thought.” 

“When go we up to London?” 

“‘Atonce. We shall deem this victory but half- 
won, till our Lady Bess ratifies it with the sweetest 
kisses that ever dropped from woman's lips. Oh! my 
boy, but she is a rare creature!” 

“ She hated this traitor Warwick o 

“Right heartily! How the softest and daintiest of 
these womenkind can hate! But he was never her 
true friend.” 

“Tt would pleasure ber, undeubtedly, were the 





people of London to see her foe in the triumphant 
procession of her lord 

“Doubtless, doubtless! And it would be the 
very first procession in which she ever saw him 
with pleasure.” 

“ Tt would be a pity to balk her caprice.” 

A faint smile hovered around the young man’s lips, 
and there was a tone of quiet sarcasm in his voice 
which the king did not heed; for he was obtuse to 
the keen changes of intellect which gave significance 
to the slightest words of this young man. 

“Besides,” continued the youth; “it were a wise 
thing to show the people their favourite; else they 
may prove restive, not believing him dead.” 

“ There lies the pith of this matter. The thought 
is a shrewd one, and shall be carried out. See that 
it is done.” 

“As if the kingdom to be secured were my 
own.” 

The young man went out as he spoke and dropped 
the silken curtains behind him. Edward stretched 
out his hand for the wine-cup, moistened his lips 
with a few drops that had been left when he drank 
before, and fell back upon the couch with a sleepy 
sigh, 

“The boy wearies me with his wisdom. What a 
brain he has, though! Not a member of our council 
approaches him. It was a good idea, that, and Bess 
will like it. Pity, pity, pity, that such men should 
die! Where will Edward find an enemy worth con- 
tending with now? Where—where—whe—— ” 

“ The king fell asleep, with these words breaking 
in fragments on his lips. There was many a brave 
man to be sent to the block at daylight, but he slept 
quietly 

(To be continued.) 


ALL ALONE. 


By E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ Self-Made,” &c., £e. 


CHAPTER CXXIX. 
A little child 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What can it know of death? Wordsworth. 

I wisn to pass over very briefly the distressing days 
that followed Amy’s death. I cannot bear to dwell 
upon the grief of Owen. Stout as the boy’s heart 
was, it was indeed almost broken. By her death, he 
had not only lost his mother, but his bosom friend, 
his only confidante. And he grieved without comfort. 
Had trouble come to him in any other form, he could 
have laid his head upon her dear bosom, and sobbed 
out all his sorrows there, and been consoled. But 
now he was alone in his great grief. 

The two “little sisters” increased his distress by their 
artless questions. They were too old to be indifferent 
to the phenomenon of death, and too young to under- 
stand it. 

“Why tant we go in mamma’s room any more, 
Owey?” fretfully inquired Lily Gay, the morning 
after the death. 

* Because, dear, mamma has gone to Heaven,” an- 
swered the heart-stricken boy. 

Now the children had heard of Heaven all their 
little lives. And they had a general idea that it was 
a bright and beautiful place, somewhere up above the 
blue sky, full of light and glory, where angels flew 
about like birds, and good little children had wings. 

But now, since Owen had told them that their 
mamma had gone there, Heaven possessed for them a 
new interest ; and they asked a hundred unanswera- 
ble questions about that “better land.” Especially 
did inquisitive Lily Gay. 

“ Will mamma stay long in Heaven, Owey?” was 
one of her questions. 

“ Always, darling: for those that goto Heaven are 
too happy ever to come back again.” 

On the next Sunday, Amy was laid in the parish 
church-yard beside her husband. 

And Owen and his little sisters returned to the de- 
solate house—how desolate it was, let those answer 
who have ever left a beloved one in the grave, and 
come back to the familiar place that once knew, them, 
but now knows them no more. 

But one feeble one had gone; and yet how empty 
the house seemed ! 

Owen hastily gave his little sisters into the charge 
of Nancy, and then rushed into his mother’s vacant 
room, threw himself upon her empty bed, and aban- 
doned himself to grief. . . 

Oh, the dreary days that followed ! 

The next morning Owen went out peddling for the 
first time since his mother’s death. But, oh! the 
coming home in the evening, aud missing her loving 
welcome! He missed her every hour of the day and 
every moment in the hour. Even while"he was out 
on his peddling tour he missed her, for he had been 


accustomed to turn all his thoughts to her—al} 
long to anticipate the evening talk. But now oe 
ever @ new purpose, new idea, or new experiment od 
curred to him, and he impulsively thought to tel] on 
he immediately recollected that she “wag not” ad 
his checked thought recoiled heavily upon his heer 

Although the fact of his great bereavement was oy, 
present with him, he could not realize it, Bye h ve 
it smote him like a fresh blow. Thus, every — 
oftener, though heavily oppressed with grief for} : 
loss, he would hear or see, or feel or think, something 
of which he would say to himself: 8 

“TI will tell mother about that !” 

And then he would suddenly remember, 
his face with his hands and sob. 

He usually went out in the morning before the “lit. 
tle sisters” were up. So he did not often see them until 
the evening. 

One evening when he came home Lily May climbed 
up in his lap, and put her arms around his neck and 
whispered to him: 

“ Owey, mamma tomed to see us last night,” 

“What do you say, Lily May?” gravely inquired 
the boy. 

“T seed mamma last night.” 

“You dreamed you saw her, darling,” answered 
Owen. 

“No! but I seed her plain—mamma!” answered the 
child. And no one could persuade her that sho 
had not. 

There was some difference now made in the sleap- 
ing arrangements of the family. 

Owen, in fond memory of his mother, took her 
room and her bed for himself. 

And Nancy slept in the room with the two children, 
the better to take care of them. 

Often in the evening Mr. Spicer came out to sea 
Owen. The boy knew now, of course, the relation 
we Mr. Spicer stood towards him and his little 

rs. 

“Confide in me, my dear boy. Tell me all your 
thoughts and wishes and purposes, just as you used 
to tell your mother, Owen. I will try to be both fa- 
ther and mother to you, as I am to my own mo- 
therless boy,” said Mr. Spicer, one evening, as 
ow sat together. in the old porch before the 

ouse. 

“Indeed I will, Mr. Spicer, for I know how my dear 
mother esteemed you. And I do thank you so much. 
And I know she does, from heaven, too,” the grateful 
boy answered. 

But apparently he had nothing as yet to confide to 
the grocer. He could not tell him all the little inci- 
dents of his day’s tour, that his dear lost mother used 
to find so interesting. 

Other friends also came out to see how the orphans 
goton. For the singular will of their mother, in 
which she had left them only their liberty, with Mr. 
Spicer for their guardian, had become known, and was 
criticised without hesitation. 

“The poor mother was not in her right mind,” people 
said. “Such a thing had never been heard of before, 
to leave a boy to do as he pleases with himself and his 
younger sisters; and even to set a guardian over him 
only to see that he does as he pleases.” 

“ And the will ought to be set aside. And the boy 
ought to be taken and bound to some respectable 
trade; and not allowed to go hawking wares around 
the country to his own ruin. And the two little girls 
ought tobe taken and put into the Female Orphaa 
Asylum, to be brought up to habits of industry and 
taught to get their own.living, and not to be left to 
the care of an ignorant old woman like Nancy,’ they 
all agreed. 

And these people were all very well-meaning folks 
and very sincere friends of poor dead Amy and her 
children. But they reasoned without knowing Owen 
as well as Amy did. ; D 

And when they talked of setting aside the will, they 
reckoned without its executor, William Spicer, who, 
when he heard of their opinions upon the subject, 
frankly told them that they might go to law with bim 
as soon as they liked; but that he should spend the 
last shilling he ae on earth, if necessary, to sustain 
the will of Amy ne. 

So the good neighbours often came out to Forest 
Lodge, to see how the mad scheme, as they called it, 
worked. rt 

And each one that came had to go back and repo 
that it worked excéedingly well. Ho 

Owen began the education of his little sisters. det 
bought them the most attractive alphabet books thr 
could be found; and transparent slates, and simp 
little outlines of trees and animals for them to 
He did not conduct their education with anything * “4 
regularity. For, in the first place, the young t ry4 
man had not leisure enough at his disposal. — 
the second, regularity of study would never = 
suited children of their tender age. But whene “ 
Owen had an odd hour to spare, and the children we 
. * ve them @ little 
in the humour to profit by it, he gave 
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jesson in drawing, which they always supposed to be 
ion. 

oT rear i for the reasons stated above, these 

lessons Were never made long enough or repeated 

often enough to weary the children, the children 

were always eager to have them, and sure to profit by 


Oana in this useful way of life, Owen spent the first 
two years after his mother’s death. 


CHAPTER CxxxX 
OWEN’S JOURNEY. 


t young, but his experience old; 
4 ewer dP ne but his eigen ripe; 
And in a word—for far behind his worth 
Come all the praises that I now bestow— 
He is complete in feature and in mind, 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman. 
Shakespeare. 
Tue season drew near when Owen had been accus- 
tomed to send money by Mr. Lacy to purchase his 
oods. About a week before Mr. Lacy was to start, 
Owen, one evening, walked over to his guardian's 
The grocer’s shop was closed for the night; but 
Mr. Spicer received the boy in his cozy back parlour. 

“Well, Owen, my lad, this is an unusual pleasure! 
I should almost as soon expect one of the pillars from 
Forest Lodge portico to walk over to spend an even- 
ing with me, as for you to do it,” said the grocer, 
getting up from his arm-chair, laying down his book, 
and shaking hands with the visitor. 

“You know, sir, that the evening is the only 
time I have to spend at home,” said Owen, depre- 
catingly. 

“Yeu, Iknow. And you spend it there so regu- 
larly that I suppose nothing but business could have 
brought such a domestic youth as yourself out? Is 
it so?” 

“Yes, sir; that is to say, I have come to ask your 
consent, as my guardian, to something that I want 
to do.” 

“Say my advice, my dear boy ; and even that I can 
only give, with the understanding that you are to 
follow your own! My instructions go no farther. 
Now, as to this matter, what is it?” 

“Well, sir, I think, that instead of sending for my 
spring goods by Mr. Lacy, I had better now go on 
and get them myself,” said the youth. 

“But,” said the grocer, reflectively, “ speaking as a 
friend now, and not as a dictator, what may be your 
reason for thinking it better for yourself t6 go 
in person than to send by Mr. Lacy for your merchan- 
dize?” 

“Well, sir,” said Owen, smiling, “‘I scarcely like 
to say it, because Mr. Lacy is an excellent man, and 
has been a good friend to me; but the truth is, he has 
no ideas, he is not progressive; and so year after year 
he brings, if not precisely the very same things, yet 
the very same sort of things. And besides he may 
know well enough what is necessary to stock his own 
shop, but he does not know so well what I require.” 

“T dare say,” ruminated the grocer. “But Mr. 
Lacy is a clever man of business!” 

“Yes, sir, so he is, within certain limits; but he has 
no new ideas; he never originates anything ; he is not 
progressive. He will never bé moré ii’ business than 
a thriving retail village shopkeeper.” 

“And you aspire to be something more?” said the 
grocer, smiling. 

Owen smiled in return, but said nothing, 

_ “One of the merchant princes of the earth, for 
instance ?” 

“For the sake of others, to obtain a wider field of 
usefulness, and a greater power of doing good—yes, 
sir, I do aspire to become one of the merchant princes 
of the country. And I know that whata lad wills 
strongly enough to do, he can do. And, for my part, 
sir, I have laid out every step of my path, please 
heaven to allow me to follow it! And it is also with 
another view to the future that I wish to go toLondon 
this spring. I wish to make the acquaintance of the 
firm with -vhom I have dealt go long.” 

“Well, Owen, as long as you want to go, and are 
resolved to go—why, I advise you to go. And I wish 
you a very pleasant trip, my boy,” said the grocer, 
with twinkling eyes. 

* Thank you, sir,” replied Owen, rising to leave. 

But a question, Owen, my lad. How will you dis- 
pose of the little girls during your absence?” 

“Leave them with Nancy, sir. Why, sir, Nancy 
has taken care of them ever since they were born, 
and especially since my dear mother went to heaven. 
I feel that they will be perfectly safe with old 
| If I did not feel so, sir, 1 should not leave 

“I believe you, Owen. It is all right, then. And, 
of course, I shall run out myself, non fa a week, to 
see after the little ones. And I hope you will look in 
tv bid me good-bye before you go.” 


“Oh, yes, Mr. Spicer.” 

‘“‘By the way, when do you go?” 

“ Oh, not until this day week, when Mr. Lacy does; 
for I wish him to introduce me to that firm I spoke of 
—Abell, Brent, and Campbell—so that I may after- 
wards deal with them in person. You will come out to 
see us in a day or two, I hope, sir ?” 

“ Yes, Owen, I will. Give my love to the little 
ones,” said the grocer, as he shook Owen's offered 


n 

And the youth went away home. 

The next day he broke to the little girls the news 
of his intended journey by telling them that he was 
going to London to buy a great quantity of beautiful 
goods ; and that when he brought them home, they 
should have the first choice of everything. 

At this the sisters w¢*e delighted. And they im- 
mediately charged him witha number of private com- 
missions. : 

“And what shall I bring you, Nancy?” Owen 
laughingly inquired. 

“ Bring me something or other to steady my narves 
and hold the hair on my head; for you boys do get 
on so fast, you make me feel asif I was in a high 
wind all thetime. Going to London to buy goods! 
You! Well, what next?” 

“My guardian has consented, Nancy.” 

“ More fool he!” 

Owen laughed and forebore to rebuke her. Her 
perfect trustworthiness covered a multitude of sins. 

The next evening, as soon as Owen came home 
from his peddling trip, he walked over to Mr. Lacy’s 
shop to speak of going with him to London. 

Mr. Lacy expressed himself very much in favour of 
the plan. And so the matter was settled. 

On the Saturday that was fixed for Owen’s depar- 
ture, Mr. Spicer, by previous arrangement, came over 
to Forest Lodge to see him off. 

Owen’s valise was packed; his pony and cart at the 
door, and Owen, attended by Nancy and his little sis- 
ters, was only waiting the arrival of the grocer, when 
Mr. Spicer walked up. 

“T am glad to see you, sir. Ihad begun to fear 
that something had happened,” said the youth, 
smpiling. 

“Nothing but the shop full of customers, that I 
couldn’t get away from sooner; but now you have no 
time to lose. So kiss your sisters and be off, if you 
mean to catch the train. I will stay here and console 
them for an hour or two,” said Mr. Spicer, rubbing 
his hands with glee. 

“T thank you, Mr. Spicer. They will be glad to 
haye you, | know. But as for consolation, they don’t 
require it a bit! Look at them! They are delighted ! 
They regard meas a messenger going to a Fairy City to 
bring back the wonders of Fairy Land,” said Owen, 
as he stooped and kissed the little girls in turn. 

Then he shook hands with Nancy, saying: 

“T know you don’t require any bribe to discharge 
your duty faithfully, Nancy; but—take great care— 
double your usual watchfulness of the children, and I 
will bring you a handsome dress when I return.” 

“ Oh, you go along, boy. Take care of the children! 
Who's been a taking care of them all the time you've 
been out peddling? Tell me that!” exclaimed 
Nancy. 

“You have, Nancy. Good bye. I shall send the 
pony-cart back by Mrs. Potts’s man. Mind you don’t 
practise any of your fascinations on him, Nancy, you 
know, and detain him from his work, because he has 
got to go back again to the Elm Tree.” 

“ You go ‘long, I tell you! Fastications! It is you 
tLat is fast, not me,” retorted Nancy. 

Owen laughed. Then he turned and shook hands 
with Mr. Spicer. And finally he got into his cart and 
drove off. 

The group in the porch wotched him until his cart 
was lost in the shades of the woods. i" 

“ Well! the boy is off on his first venture into the 
great world. Heaven guard him!” said the grocer, 
in a grave and tender tone. 

In two hours the pony-cart came back, driven by 
Mrs. Potts’s man. 

“ You needn’t take the pony out. He is quite fresh 
yet, and I'll take these little girls for a drive before 
he is put up,” said Mr. Spicer. 

The man touched his hat, jumped from his seat, 
fastened the bridle to a tree, and then went about his 
own business. 

“Now run and find Lily May, and get your bonnets, 
and come along,” said the grocer, addressing his 
small “ sweetheart,” as he called her, 

Lily Gay flew off, and soon returned, bringing Lily 
Gay, both quite ready for their drive. 

Mr. Spicer took them by a pleasant roundabout road 
into the town; and then to his own house, where they 
had dinner, with plenty of fruit and jellies for des- 

sert. And finally the grocer brought them back home, 
well laden with oranges, figs, nuts and candies. 

“And mind, Mrs. Spicer,” he said to Lily Gay, 





“ Nancy is to bring you and your sister to church on 


Sunday. After service you are all to dine with me. 
After dinner I will drive you all home and spend the 
evening with you. Do you hear, Mrs. Spicer? ” 

“Don't call me Mrs, Spicer! I like you, but I 
won't marry you! No, not for the oranges, nor the 
figs, not the nuts, nor anything! You're too big. 
Besides, when I marry, I am going to marry a great 
man!” said Lily Gay, tossing her pretty head. 

“A greatman! Why I’m a great man! a great 
big man! Just now you said I was too big! There's 
no pleasing you, Mrs. Spicer.” : 

“T meant a great high man!” explained Lily Gay. 

“Well, 'ma great high man, aud a great broad 
man, too.” 

Mr. Spicer had given the whole of this first day of 
Owen’s absence to Amy’s orphan girls. But of course 
he could not give many whole days to them. His 
business required his attention. So after this he could 
only walk out to see the children on such evenings 
as he could close his shop early, or entrust it solely to 
his assistant. 

On Sunday, according to programme, the children 
were taken to church in the pony-cart by Nancy, who 
was a very good driver. After service they were 
entertained at dinner by Mr. Spicer and Bill, who ac- 
companied them home in the evening. 

Owen was expected home in a fortnight from the 
day of his departure. 

It was in the second week of Owen’s absence, when, 
one evening, the children, being at play on the lawn 
before the house, saw Mr. Spicer approach from the 
woods, holding up high above his head a long stick, 
at the end of which was a folded paper. 

Both the children ran out to meet him. 

“Guess what it is!” he cried out, holding the stick 
higher than ever. 

They guessed in an instant; and both spoke at 
once. 

“ A letter from Owey !” 

“Yes! it is a letter from Owen.” 

“For me!” exclaimed Lily Gay. 

“No, it is addressed to me; but it is be read for the 
benefit of yourself and your sister.” 

“Oh, come in! Comein, and read Owey’s letter,” 
pleaded Lily May. 

Mr. Spicer took the gentle creature’s hand, and led 
her into the porch, followed by Lily Gay. 

And then he read Owen’s letter. There was not 
much in it. He informed them of his pleasant journey 
and safe arrival ; of the satisfactory conclusion of his 
business, and of his purpose to return next day. Then 
he sent many loving messages to his little sisters, tel- 
ling them, among other things, that he had executed 
their commissions. Lastly he sent his love to Nancy, 
and concluded by heartily thanking Mr. Spicer for his 
attention to the children. 

“So if he started on the day he intended, we may 
expect him to-morrow, my dears,” said the grocer. 
‘Lhe little girls were delighted, and each in turn 
insisted on seeing thé letter. 

“ Now let me have it to read by myself,” said Lily 
Gay, who was the first to make the demand. 

“ Why, you can’t read,” said the grocer. 

“T can read reading as well as anybody can. And 
if I can’t read writing, I can look at it by myself; and 
that will be something.” 

Mr. Spicer gave her the letter, and then got up to 
take leave of them. 

After he was gone Lily May begged for a sight of 
the letter. And Gay lent itto her. 

From that evening the children thought of nothing 
but Owen’s return, And Nancy had a hot time of it. 
They worried her into making all sorts of preserves, 
cakes and pies to grace the arrival of their brother. 
As the day closed their impatience increased. And 
they had the tea-table set, and kept waiting in readi- 
ness for him, 

But he did not answer their expectations. And 
after waiting up until the—for them—unusual hour 
of ten o'clock, they eat their supper, and prepared to 
go tobed. Lily May was weeping softly. Lily Gay 
was crying. Even Nancy was disappointed. 

“ And Mr. Spicer didn’t come, either!” 

Disappointment took the same effect on the little 
girls that grief usualiy does upon children. And they 
cried themselves to sleep, and slept “ like angels” all 
night long, and awoke on Sunday morning quite re- 
freshed, 

Nancy had the cheerful breakfast-table set, and the 
pony-cart at the door. 

And as soon as they had dressed and breakfasted, 
Nancy put them into the pony-cart, and took them to 
church. 

That Sunday also they had been invited to dine 
with Mr. Spicer; so as soon the church service was 
over, Mr, Spicer came and joined them in the church- 

ard. 
P There his little lady-love immediately taxed him 
with neglect in having omitted to come to see them on 
the preceding night, when he might have known, she 





said, that they were expecting Owen, and would beso 
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disappointed at not seeing him (Owen), and would 
need comfort so much. 

The big grocer made his excuses as well as he 
could; and put his small sweetheart into the pony- 
cart with her sister, and told Nancy to drive imme- 
diately to his house, for he should be there before 
them. 

At Mr. Spicer’s house they had another nice 
dinner, got up with an especial regard to little girls’ 
appetiteg—a dinner of veal and chickens, with plenty 
of fresh vegetable, and such ripe fruits as the season 
would afford, and delicate custards, jellies, and nuts. 

And the grover and his son rode home with them in 
the afternoon, and spent the whole evening with them. 
And there was no Owen yet. 

Sut upon this evening the little girls were not at all 
distressed by his non-arrival. In fact, they would have 
thought it very unorthodox in travellers to arrive on 
Sunday. Bat they felt very sure that Owen would 
come on Monday. And so, when Mr. Spicer was 
about to take leave of them for the night, Lily Gay 
said : 

“You must come to-morrow to sce Owey! 
must be suré to come to see Owey!” 

Lily Gay stamped with impatience. 
grocer laughed and took leave. 

The next afternoon the little girls, full of hope, 
again prepared to receive their brother. They hurried 
Nancy into setting the tea-table an hour sooner than 
usual, so that it might be ready when Owen should 
arrive. And they like little fairies helped to adorn it 
as much as their skill permitted. 

Lily May gathered the earliest spring flowers— 
those that are nurtured in the very lap of winter— 
snow-drops, crocuses and violets, and made what 
she called ‘a posy” to adorn the centre of the table, 

And Lily Gay went hunting among the strawberry 
beds that were only just budding, in the wild hope of 
finding 1: uit. 

Lily May was stili engaged in arranging the flowers, 
and Lily Gay in hunting for the impossible fruit, when 
the sound of wheels attracted the attention of both 
little listening pairs of ears, and one child ran out 
from the house and the other ran in from the garden, 
and both were on the lawn when Mr. Spicer and 
Owen drove up in Mrs. Potts’s gig. 

“You perceive that I have brought your brother 
home!” sang out the grocer. 

But Gay paid no attention to him; for Owen had 
sprung from the gig and was hugging first one little 
sister and then the other, and then both together. 

The brother and sisters hurried into the house all 
locked together, and all talking at the same time, so 
fast and so eagerly as to be nearly unintelligible. 

“Oh! so glad, Owey,” began Lily Gay. 

“Oh, Owey, look at me, too! Kiss me one more 
time,” said Lily May. 

“I do thank heaven that I have found you safe, 
darlings,” exclaimed Owen as he sat down on the sofa 
with a sister on each side of him. 

Nobody missed the good grocer, who had stopped 
behind to take several parcels from the gig and put 
them in the hall, and then to take the horse round to 
the stable and put him up for the evening. 

After which the grocer took the parcels under his 
arm and marched with them into the drawing-room. 

Owen was still sitting on the sofa between his sisters, 
telling them about his voyage; but as soon as he saw 
Mr. Spicer, he sprang to relieve him of the parcels, 
which he placed upon a side table. 

“You see I would not keep you waiting for your 
presents, young ladies. So I had them packed up se- 
parately from my goods, and [ brought them on 
with my personal luggage. And here they are !” said 
Owen. 

The litte girls ran eagerly to the table, and 
watched while Owen unwrapped the parcels one 
by one. 

There were two small dressing-cases ; two work- 
boxes and two writing-desks. Each pair were alike, 
so that there was no choice between them. 

“This is to encourage you, young ladies, to pay 
more attention to personal neatness, plain sewing, and 
pot-hooks and hangers, than you have been accus- 
tomed to do,” said Owen, with mock solemnity. 

The little girls were speechless with delight. And 
they could only gaze on their possessions in silent 
ecstasy, until Owen broke the spell by saying: 

“But as all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy, and Jilla dull girl, I have brought you something 
else,” he said, unrolling another parcel and displaying 
two beautiful wax dolls. A cry of rapture broke 
simultaneously from the two little girls as they held 
up their hands to receive the prizes. 

Then another actor appeared upon the scene—old 
Nancy—who brought in the tea and set it upon the 
table, and then offered her hand to Owen, saying : 

‘Well, Master Owen, glad to see you back, sir. 
Glad to report the house stands in the same place as 
where you left it, and the children likewise.” 

‘All right, Nancy! And bere is a nice dress and 


You 
And the big 


shawl for you,” replied Owen, shaking her hand, and 
then giving her the last of the parcels. 

Nancy warmly expressed her gratitude and her 
satisfaction, and took her treasures into the kitchen to 
examine them at her leisure. 

Supper being ready, they all sat down to the table. 
And Nancy stood at the head, and poured out the 
tea. 

When this pleasant meal was over, and the\fable 
was cleared of the service, the little girls gathered all 
their new possessions and placed them upon the table, 
and made themselves very busy in testing all their 
capabilitics, 

While the children were thus engaged, Mr. Spicer 
and Owen talked apart. 

Owen told his guardian that his—Owen’s—expec- 
tations had been fully realized. “.?e had formed very 
pleasant acquaintances, in the Messrs. Abell, Brent 
and Campbell. And had made very satisfactory ar- 
rangements with them for the regular purchase of 
spring and autumn goods, Owen said that Mr. Abell, 
who was at the head, was a very old gentleman, who 
lived in retirement at his country-seat, and only came 
to his place of business asa matter of form. That 
Mr. Brent was often absent purchasing goods direct 
from the manufacturers. And that Mr. Campbell was 
really the only working, business man of the estab- 
lishment. That Mr, Campbell was always at his 
post; and the other two very seldom. But that he— 
Owen—was fortunate in finding the three partners 
together on one of the rare occasions of their 
meeting. 

“ And,” said Owen, “ they inspired me with a great 
deal of respect ; and so I mean to cultivate their good 
opinion.” 

“You could not do better, my boy! And now 
about your purchases. Do you think you have done 
better by going personally, instead of sending to buy 
your goods ?” inquired Mr. Spicer. 

“Oh, yes, sir! Indeed Ihave! Just as I expected 
todo, I found a number of articles that had never 
been introduced in this neighbourhood; but that 
would find a very ready sale here.” 

“Tam glad to hear it, my boy,” said Mr. Spicer, 
rising to leave. 

Mr. Spicer fondly patted the heads of the two little 
girls, and then left the room, attended by Owen, who 
went with him to the stable to get the horse and put 
it to the gig. 

And ina few minutes Mr. Spicer was bowling on 
his way home. And Owen came back to the drawing- 
room to his sisters. 

(To be continued.) 


Manxers.—I make it a point of morality never to 
find fault with another for his manners. They may 
be awkward or graceful, blunt or polite, polished or 
rustic, I care not what they are, if the man means 
well and acts from honest intentions, without eccen- 
tricity or affectation. All men have not the advan- 
tages of “good society,” as itis called, to school them~ 
selves in all its fantastic rules and ceremonies, and if 
there is any standard of manners, it is well founded on 
reason and good sense, and not upon these artificial 
regulations. Manners, like conversation, should be 
extemporaneous, and not studied. I always suspect a 
man that meets me with the same perpetual smile on 
his face, the same bending of the body, and the same 
premeditated shake of the hand. Give me the hearty 
—it may be rough—grip of the hand—the careless nod 
of recognition, and when occasion requires, the homely 
but welcome salutation: “ How are you, my old 
friend?” 


Unprtne Piants.—A letter from Guaymas, Sonora, 
Mexico, says: —“ Passing on beyond Aribechi about two 
miles, we struck the bed of a stream through which we 
commenced our progress to another range of mountains 
whose slopes came down to the very edge of the 
channel way. It was here that we found the north 
sides of rocks which faced the stream’ covered with 
what at first seemed to be’ the most exquisitely beau- 
tiful greon mosses that ever decked the rugged sides of 
a mountain. The entire sides of the mountain at this 
spot were blooming in the liveliest green. We dis- 
mounted to pluck some of these plants, and found 
that they were not strictly mosses, though undoubtedly 
they belonged to that class of plants. Each one had 
separate roots firmly holding it to.the rocks, and from 
these roots grew out a plant that opened to the dia- 
meter of a common tea-cup or a@ saucer, and spread 
itself flat on the face of the rock. The leaf somewhat 
resembles in texture the arbor rite.» These plants 
bear the name of siempre viva—always living, or 
always alive. Their peculiarity is to,come out into 
beautiful green life in the rainy season, and then 
when all moisture has deserted them, toturn as brown 
as autumn leaves, and roll or curve themselves up like 
a ball, as uninteresting to see as a brown stone, 
secmingly dead. But with the return of moisture, 





they uncurl their leaves and spread out again as beau- 
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tiful and green as ever. Another peculiar; 
plant is that you may pluck it, tice it ine bse 
saddlebags, and keep it six months, and then wel 
the roots in a cup or saucer of water when you roti ‘ 
for the night, and in the morning you wil} find by 
your side a lively green plant. It looks like ma ie 
But I have tried it, to my surprise and delight Th ; 
plant never dies—its life is immortal; and its beauty 
of texture and form and colour are renewed or pod 
tinue with the continued supply of moisture,” 


Tue date of the Queen’s journey to Germany, asat 
present fixed, is about the second week in August, ana 
the sojourn in that country will be for exactly ong 
month. On the return of her Majesty a second visit to 
Scotland will most likely be paid. 





COMPENSATION FOR PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTs. 


THE public have been startled by the contrasted 
statements : (1), that it had been decided in a court 
of law that a tradesman, whose business was ruined 
by a railway in shutting up a thoroughfare, could not 
obtain compensation! and (2), that the occupiers of 
houses in Hamilton Place, whose convenience would 
be affected by the formation of a road to relieve Park 
Lane, were supported against the Metropolitan Board 
of Works in a claim for £48,000 as compensation, 
should the cul-de-sac be destroyed, and the communi- 
cations between their houses and their stables “ inter- 
fered with.” 

On the motion of Lord Elcho, the correspondenco 
has been printed as it took place, with regard to the 
latter, between the office of Woods and Mr. C, 
Gore, on the part of the obstructives, the Treasury, 
Mr. Cowper, and Sir B. Hall, on account of the Office 
of Woods, with enclosures from the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, plans and estimates. We cannot 
say that this “return toan order of the House of Com- 
mons” is amusing ; it is, nevertheless, instructive, 
even amazing, as showing to what different results 
the same facts may lead men who set out with dif- 
ferent views. 

Two plans are proposed : (1), to widen the south 

end of Park Lane, by destroying houses on the west 
side, the cost ‘being, according to one estimate, 
£56,100 for land and buildings, and £1,896 for making 
the road ; and (2), to make the roadway through the 
gardens at the north end of Hamilton Place, and con- 
tinue Park Lane without the sacrifice of any build- 
ings. The difference is mainly with regard to the 
proposed ¢ompensation to residents in Hamilton Place, 
whoallege that their leases were taken with the under- 
standing, though it appears with no stipulation, that 
the cul-de-sac should remain. 
As these leases were granted in 1806 and 1807, 
and are now more than half expired, we suggest, as 
an escape from the difficulty, that the houses should 
be, as in other cases of public improvements, compul- 
sorily purchased by valuation, and re-let, subject to 
the road before their doors. So great is the value of 
such property, that in all probability the public would 
gain by this course. It ap that the garden of 
one house only is to be destroyed; part of the road 
goes over ground which is accessible to any one who 
will pay for a key to its gates. * 


Vanious Sources or Veceraste Ors.—A very 
large white pea is grown near Shanghae in China 
from which oil is extracted for burning. So exten- 
sively is this article used that from Shanghae alone 
£2, 000,000 worth is yearly distributed over Chins. 
This leguminous plant is called teuss. There is ano- 
ther Chinese production called the tea oil, said to be 
produced from the seeds of species of the two genera, 
thea and camellia, which oil is nearly unknown in 
Europe. When fresh it is quite free from smell, of 
pale, yellow tint, and devoid of sednment. It resists 
acold of 40 deg., and its density is 927. It burns 
with a remarkably clear white flame. This oil might 
prove an important article of commerce in the East, 
because in its properties it is superior to cocoanut oil, 
and the various other oils used for burning. From 
tho leaves of the Australian eucalypte an oil can be 
procured of equal utility to the cajeput oil of the 
East. Among the various kinds of oils used in 
Northern Germany, especially in the kingdom of Hano- 
ver, that extracted from the nuts of the beech is de- 
serving of notice. Beech oil does not play a promi- 
neut part in commerce, nor is it likely to do so, owing 
to the fact that it cannot be obtained in large quanti- 
ties. The country people who collect the nuts, oF 
who cause them to be collected, use the greater ; 
of the oil extracted from them in their household, an 
dispose only of the remaining fraction. About - 
beginning of November the nuts are gathered, either 
by picking up those which have fallen to the groun 
or by spreading large sheets under the trees ro 
beating the branches with poles, so as to cause 





nuts to separate from them. ‘Twenty-five pounds of 
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sits yield about five pounds of oil. The oil is of a 
pale yellow colour, and has an agreeable taste. It is 
often adulterated with walnut oil; the latter is even 
gold a8 beech oil, and this may account for the differ- 
ence of opinion respecting ‘the quality of beech oil. 
The townspeople use it chiefly as salad oil, but the 

try employ it as a substitute for butter, etc., and 
only when there has been a good harvest for nuts, for 
burning in their lamps. The nuts are, after the oil 
bas been expressed, made into cakes about nine inches 
square, and an inch and a-half thick: these are used 
for combustibles. 

We have to record the death of Mr. Robert Lucas 
Chance, of Summerfield, Birmingham, ‘at the ripe 
sge of 83 years. Mr. Chance belonged to one of the 
oldest and best known families engaged in trade at 
Birmingham. In 1851 it was owing to his firm that 
the glass for the erection of the Exhibition building 
was produced. At that time there was no firm exist- 
ing in this country capable of producing the glass of 
the size and weight requi under the contract, 
within the time specified, and had it not been for his 
capital and enterprising spirit, the work could not 
have been carried out. The microscopist is indebted 
tohim for the thin glass for mounting his objects, 
and he did mruch for the improvement of glass for op- 
tical purposes, as well as for the large construction of 
lighthouse lenses, in which he competed successfully 
wit) the French manufacturers, 


BEATRICE LIDINI. 
Sa aE eer 
CHAPTER VI. 


My heart is turned to stone! 
Aud gtiefs oppress me, heavier than the ue § 
an 











And she, who, was so prone to melt in tears, 
Soon asshe heard his words, 
Burned with increase of woe. Tid. 
Tne spacious hall had evidently been fitted up with 
aneyeto display. Against every carved oaken panel 
hung a burnished shield, flashing as broad a glare of 
reflected light as the most costly miirror; and between 
the shields were-quaintly arranged knots of weapons 
polished to the utmost perfection. 
At the top of the ceiling was festooned 4 brilliant 
array of flags, but they-wero. all strange to the con- 
tessa. 


In the centre was a kind of state chair or throne, 
elaborately carved and gilded,.and over it waved a 
white satin standard, worked with crimson and silver, 
representing a mailed arm, with a drawn dagger. 

In this seat sat Bartomole, dressed out gorgeously 
in black velvet, laced with gold, and wearing a cavalier 
hat decked with black plumes. It was certainly a 
more becoming suit than the rough mountaineer dress 
he had worn the evening before, and he seemed 
proudly conscious of it. 

To tell the truth, Bartomole was by no means the 
worst looking fellow in the band. He had a tall, 
shapely figure, dashing manners, when he chose to 
exhibit them—fine mustachios, and a very regular 
set of features—qualities likely enough to induce such 
& heedless girl as Madge to overlook a certain 
narrowness of forehead and heaviness of the under 
lip, as well as tho evil spark which now and then 
glinted across his great black eyes. 

He calculated upon making a, profound impression 
upon the beautiful and dauntless prisoner. 

Indeed she did start a little as the picturesque scene 
fell upon her vision, when Madge, half kindly, half 
—v flung open the hall door, and thrust her 


But, however Bartomole might fancy, it was not 
ecause of his imposing figure, but for the statue- 
like row of men ranged quite around the hall, in their 
long red boots and red and black jackets, with 
notionless weapons, and steel-masked faces, for only 

ole’s countenance was exposed to view. 

The contessa’s heart beat swiftly. 

“The bandit band!” said she inwardly ; “ how can 
I know if Bernardo is one of them ?” 

Yet she smiled. in tranquil composure as she 
rong slowly and gracefully toward the chieftain’s 


“You have sent for me to apologize for my unwar- 
Tantable detention, and to say that I am free to resume 
wy way, I presume ?” said she. 

Bartomole bit his lip. 

Not so fast, fairest signora. Ihave sent for you 
fo question you. The old varlet, your coachman, has 
- Merit; he keeps closelips. We can extort no- 
bot from him. It will be best for the mistress to 

W more alacrity to please. I sent to ask from you 
Jour name and rank, and why you left Rome.” 

. Thave already told you that I am the daughter of 
sola, who lived once on this mountain, and that I 
cacome hither to live in my father’s cottage.” 

Softly ! softly! I havo s trusty fellow here, who is 


ready to swear that you are a certain Contessa Lidini, 
whose beauty, and wit, and wealth have drawn all 
Rome to her feet. The ransom of such a one would 
fill our coffers to the brim. What has your ladyship 
to say to this charge ?” 

He fixed his glittering black eyes upon her face. 
She did not blench—not a tremour of the folded 
hanés—not a wave of colour over the tranquil coun- 
tenance. 

“Did you find proof of it? I had not prepared my 
luggage for a brigand’s inspection, but since you made 
it, a do you proffer your ridiculous accusations to 
me ” 

Bartomole’s face fell. 

‘* Karl, stand forth !” said he, distrustfnlly; “look at 
this lady narrowly, and tell me if you still insist that 
she ‘is the contessa.” 

One of the motionless figures stepped forward into 
the centre of the floor. 

The contessa faced around, and with glowing checks 
and sparkling eyes confronted the unknown visage be- 
hind the steel net-work. 

“Verily,” said she, with a musical laugh, “the 
knave dues not mean to give me an equal chance of 
knowing him.” 

“ Unmask, Karl!” thundered Bartomole, feeling as 
if his intended tragedy was growing unwarrantably 
into a farce. 

In a trice the steel helmet was in his hand, anda 
boyish, handsome face, flushed crimson, was turned to 
the contessa. 

“ And <8, follow, you are certain you are not mis- 
taken# You atiirm that I am a great lady?” asked she, 
flashir'y upon him that sparkling glance of hers, as she 
dauntlexcly ster d before him. 

He bowci gullantly. 

“ There cannot be two faces so supremely beautiful. 
One might be mistaken in stars, but for sun or moon 
—as there.is but one of each—where is the chance ?” 

“ Adroitly worded, at least; and so I am the con- 
tessa ?—where are my servants, my diamonds, my 
countless riches? Be pleased to hand them over to 
me, Signor Karl, and I will make your words godd.” 

Bartomole was terribly disconcerted. 

Her cool, nonchalant manner disarmed Karl’s state- 
ment of all its significance. She saw it, and pursued 
the advantage. 

“ It is all very fine, Signor Bartomole; but I think 
a little reflection will show you the absurdity of the 
idea. Is it likely a contessa would leave such homage 
and grandeur as the fellow pictures, to come up here 
to this lonely mountain, to live in a dilapidated cot- 
tage, with an old serving woman and single man-ser- 
vant? Really, I, who should be the gainer by the 
assumption, cannot help laughing at the ridiculousness 
of such talk.” 

And she did Jangh—the silvery tones ringing musi- 
cally along the shield-hung hall. 

Bartomole was dumb. Jere was this youthful crea- 
ture laughing merrily ! she standing in the midst of 
that armed band of bandits! in the very scene he had 
calculated would awe her into trembling submission. 
He had prepared for tears, and prayers, and swooning ; 
he was entirely at a loss to know how to manage in 
this unexpected state of affairs. 

“Karl,” said he, “ have your eyes played you false, 
or had you gone too deep into your flagon when you 
saw that contessa in Rome?” 

The contessa’s eyes danced, her lips were wreathed 
with that bewitching, playful smile of hers. She had 
come off victorious! Karl's eycs followed every 
change of the wonderfully lovely features. 

“IT can swear to it on tlie cross,” said he, obsti- 
nately. “It is the same lady I saw in the grand 
chariot, setting forth for the Corso, from the con- 
tessa’s palazzo. There were velvets and laces, and 
feathers then, and plenty of diamonds, but it is the 
same face. I cannot mistake that face. I would the 
generalissimo were here. I saw how he was struck 
by her, for we were sianding side by side.” 

The contessa clasped her hands. 

“ Ah, ha, Signor Karl—now you have said it—in 
the contessa’s carriage, setting forth from the contes- 
sa’s palazzo—that is all true, Signor Bartomole. You 
see how frank I can be; but nevertheless I affirm still 
I am Beatrice, the mountaineer’s daughter.” 

Karl opened his eyes. 

“What!” stammered he; “and was it not the con- 
tessa herself ?” 

“ Poor Karl, you meant to tell the truth. I don’t 
blame you. You see, Signor Bartomole, it is quite a 
different thing to be only the contessa’s companion. 
While I was her pet, I had the carriage, and the fine 
clothes, and the gallant compliment—ah, how truly 
delightful it was! But when she and I fell out, when 
the contessa was wroth with me, tired of her play- 
thing—you see I came hither, only the poor moun- 
taineer’s daughter.” 

Bartomole flurg an angry glanco at the discom- 
fited Karl. 








hall has gained a peerless ornament. Lovely lady, 
see! its head swears allegiance to you.” 

Bartomole arose swiftly from tho chair—lis eye 
glowing, his cheek hot, with a mingled flush of samo 
and pride, and knelt at her feet. 

She moved back a little, so that not even the hem 
of her dress brushed him. 

“Very well. Order my carriage—release my 
humble companions, and farewell.” 

“Not so, haughty one. Don’t think when so 
beauteous a bird has fluttered into his net, Bartomole 
will loose the strings. Thou must learn to smile 
upon him.” 

He advanced toward her. 

Click! sounded the ominous pistol, and the fair 
hand held it steadily. 

“What mean you ?” demanded Bartomole, glancing 
furtively at his ranks of bandit followers. 

“To keep unmannerly boors at a distance !” replied 
the curling, scarlet lip. 

Bartomole’s eyes gleamed wickedly 

“We will see to that presently, my lady. Retreat 
you now to your own room. You are my prisoner, at 
my mercy ; methinks it ig folly in you to forget it.” 

“ At your mercy, never!” replied the clear ringing 
voice, “a single touch of this unerring little friend, 
and I am beyond your reach for ever.” 

She pointed the slender tube against her heaving 
heart, and stood there smiling triumphantly. 

A murmur of admiring applause ran round the line 
of brigands. 

“Hold!” spoke suddenly a voice, deep-toned and 
stern as fate. 

“ The generalissimo !” cried Karl, joyfully. 

A tall, majestic figure in a black cloak, with a stecl 
visor closed over his face, walked slowly from tho 
half-opened door into the hall. 

“What is all this, Bartomole? Methinks in my 
absence you take goodly signs of state upon yourself. 
Stand back from that lady’s side, sirrah.” 

“Take care, generalissimo. I will not bear that 
tone, even from you,” cried Bartomole, nearly frantic 
with rage. 

“Stand back, I say!” thundered the new comer. 

“And I say, I will not!—the lady is my prisoner, 
not yours.” 

“The “generalissimo” as Madge had said he was 
universally named, turned calmly to the gazers. 

“Comrades, who commands here—this fellow or 
your chieftain ? ” 

“ Ay, comrades, I appeal to yon to choose between 
us !” cried Bartomole, with rage; ‘‘ retrieve your mis- 
take now. Will you have this craven usurper for 
your chieftain? Remember how different it is from 
the old times—what tame, insipid, profitless lives we 
have led since he assumed command. Where are our 
gallant adventures, our rich booty? How much spoil 
haye we heaped up in the vault since the Red-handed 
Omarado died, whose banner we carry ?” 

“Ay!” growled two or three surly voices, “‘ Bar- 

tomole is right; we have lived like women. We have 

taken no rich booty since the old man died—it should 

be different, generalissimo.” 

The undismayed leader folded hisarms composedly, 

and thongh none saw, all felt the scornful smile that 

flickered under the steel meshes of his visor. 

‘* Say on, let me hear all your grievances,” said he, 

coldly and contemptuously. 

“Say that we wanta man, nota woman, to lead 

us !” cried Bartomole. 

A single stroke of the generalissimo’s hand felled 

the speaker to the floor. 

“Say on! some of you,” resumed the generalissimo, 

folding his arms again. 

Bartomole rose, livid with the fierceness of his rage. 

“Come on, friends of mine and the old Red Hand 

banner!” cried he, fiercely; “let ushew him down 

where he stands—this usurper. Whence camo he? 

who is he? what do you know of him? Heisa 

traitor at heart. I warn you of it now. You have 

known Bartomole all his life, and he has never failed 
ou.” 

6 This wild appeal stirred up a growling murmur. 

A score or more grasping their carbines, rushed 

forward to Bartomole’s side. 

Karl waved them back frantically. 

f Nay, nay, comrades, you know not what you 

do ” | 

“Let them come!” said the gencralissimo, disdain- 

fully. “See, here is my breast, who is ready to tako 

my life? Fire now!” 

He hastily unhooked the steel breast-plate and 

flung it off. 

Dead silence followed. 

A group came rushing to his side, shouting: 

“No, no, they shall not harm our gallant young 

generalissimo !” 

“Listen; you who heard that knave’s insinuation 

of ‘cowardice. How many of you remember when I 

came single-handed to your rescue at the old palazzo 





“It isa stupid mistake. Never mind—the bandit 


when the gendarmes surrounded you ?” 
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“ Ay, ay! I was there.” “So was I.” “ie saved 
us all.” “He was like a lion,” shouted voice after 
voice. 

“ Who has forgotten when I brought the helpless 
nuns from the burning building, when the boldest of 
you shrank back ?” 

“ None of us, we are proud to remember it.” 

“ And when the tiger escaped from the showman's 
cage, and rushed among the frightened villagers, who 
went fearlessly and alone to capture him ?” 

“You, you, our brave young generalissimo.” 

“ And yet you hear that poltroon, whose most gal- 
lant feat is knocking some old man’s brains out when 
his servants are overpowered, who believes only. in 
thieving and raiding with large numbers upon feeble 
and wealthy men, you hear him impute cowardice to 
one whose bravery you have seen, tried by such ordeals. 
Shame to you!” 

Slowly, one by one, in shame and discomfiture, they 
retreated from Bartomole's side. 

“ Now, then, for the other charge concerning your 
own purses—not the chieftain’s coffers, mind you. 
Are they lighter and more empty than of. old? It is 
true we have made no raids for plunder: but is your 
own share of the whole income less than in the old 
chieftain’s time ? Answer me, every one of you.” 

“No, no; generalissimo. You give us all, and keep 
nothing yourself.” 

“ And is the stronghold less generously furnished, 
less securely guarded ?” 

“No, no! ask us no more! You have given us ten- 
fold strength and power.” 

“ Why, then, do you allow an evil-minded grum- 
bler's words to stir you up to such doubting ? Because 
I have shown you an honourable way of getting 
money, shall you grumble because it was not stolen 
with the hand on some wretch’s throat? _ Would you 
choose to work twice as hard in marauding, and earn 
half as much, as by tie pleasant pastime of hunting ? 
For shame! You are made of too good stuff for such 
petty trickeries; wait till I show you some noble 
cause, worthy true heroism, then shall you have fight- 
ing to your heart’s content.” 

He walked the length of the hall, and then came 
back, and said, in quite another voice: 

“But there’s a fair listerer to all this brawling. I 
crave the lady's pardon. Having heard all this brag- 
gart’s conversation, I need ask no questions of her. 
Fair lady, you are free to go whithersoever you 
list.” ; 

The contessa had witnessed all this exciting scene 
with earnest attention. The chivalrous conduct of the 
geueralissimo, his lofty bearing, and proud courage, 
impressed her deeply. 

“A thousand thanks, signor. May I crave still 
another boon ?” 

“ ¥ou have but to name it.” 

“A few moments’ private conversation with your 
€ xcellency.” 

“Comrades, I will see you again at the banquet-hall. 
I give you leave to withdraw. Bartomole, I trust you 
sev the folly of your conduct—Leware of farther re- 
volt.” 

He waved his hand, and walked toward the state 
chair, throwing himself into it with a sigh either of 
weariness or pain. 

‘The men slowly filed away—all but the faithful Karl, 
who came to his master’s side, saying eagerly : 

“I pray you, generalissimo, secure Bartomole ; he 
means further mischief. 1t were surely wise to arrest 
him.” 

“ Thank you for your kindly solicitude, my Karl; 
but it is needless. Not for the world would I restrain 
Bartomole’s liberty. Keep as close an eye as youchoose 
on his n.ovements, but fear no harm from him. The 
man is a coward by nature. Dismiss your anxiety, 
Karl, and go with the merry-makers.” 

As the door closed upon Karl, the contessa ap- 
proached the brigand chieftain. 

“If you bad heard what preceded your entrance, 
signer, you know that I was accused of being a 
wealthy contessa, whose rausom should be a goodly 
sum of gold, and that the accusation fell to nought.” 

“ Ay, signora, you argued your case skilfully; my 
honest Karl was woefully disconcerted.” 

“And yet what I would say now to you is, that I 
am really the contessa,” 

“This is a singular disclosure,” said he; “ why 
should you now acknowledge what you so skilfully 
parried before?” 

“ Because I am not dealing with Bartomole now,” 
answered she, longing to tear that steel mask aside, 
and read freely the expression of his face. “I can tell 
an honourable and chivalrous nature the moment I 
meet withit. I throw myself freely upon your mercy, 
because I need your help.” 

* This is strange enough! What should tempt you 
to leave the attractions and homage of Rome for this 
dreary place.” 

She smiled dreamily. 

“ What should you guess, noble generalissimo?” 





“With a woman there is usually but one motive; 
yet in your case—it cannot be love!” 

She dropped the queenly head like a rose overbur- 
dened with beauty and fragrance. 

“There are two motives that urge a woman’s 
movements—love or pride. It cannot be the last, 
for I had remained in Rome in that case. Ah! I 
am glad now that you are masked, so that it seems 
more like a confessional. It is true that I came for— 
love.” 


“ That is stranger yet! since there can be nokindred |. 


spirit in this secluded spot for such a proud lady as 
you.” 

“ Ah, you mistake me sorely. Thereis one|I loved 
years ago—one who loved me, I would fain. believe. 
A fabricated story of his preference for another made 
me false to my vows. I married a count, found gran- 
deurand homage, but was wretched. I had given my 
heart to him, and I could not get.it back; struggle 
fiercely as I might. When the count died, I sought 
for him. Alas, my treachery had “tuined him. I 
learned that he had joined the terrible band of Red 
Hand. The fearful thought of his soul wrecked by my 
guilty means, haunted me day and night. My love 
waxed stronger and stronger. I could resist no longer. 
I put aside my rank and wealth, joyfully resigned 
them, and came here to the mountain, hoping to meet 
with him. 1 was brought hither before I had reached 
my native home. I was hopeful of finding him at 
once, but thus far have been baffled. _ I rely upon your 
help. Will you find for me, one who used to be Ber- 
nardo, who knew Beatrice, the daughter of Paola, the 
mountaineer ?” ' 

The generalissimo had partly turned around, rest- 
ing his head upon his hand, but remained profoundly 
silent. 

“ You have heard me, signor ?” ventured she, when 
the silence grew oppressive. « 

He started like one suddenly awakened from a 
dream. 

“T heard—oh, yes! It is a strange story ; but I will 
try to find him for your ladyship.” 

“Evén though I use all my eloquence to win him 
away from your band?” repeated the, contessa, 
archly. ‘It is but imitating your honourable deal- 
ing to warn you that such will be my earnest en- 
deavour.” 

“Even then,” he replied; “yet I marvel at your 
ladyship’s course. What if you find this Bernardo 
married to a mountain girl of his own station? Will 
you care to disturb his peace then?” 

She put her hand to her forehead, as if a spasm of 
pain crossed it ; but answered, with the same fearless 
smile: 

“Why not? Would not his soul be just as precious 
to me, then? I will win him away from wrong, put 
him in the path of honest livelihood, and hide myself 
in a convent.” 

The generalissimo rose abruptly from the chair, and 
then as impulsively sank back again, while he said: 

“JT honour your ladyship’s motive, and if. the man 
is to be found, I will put no impediment in your way. 
Now, then, to return toryour business affairs ; I under- 
stand that the cottage half way down the mountain is 
the one you desire to occupy. It has remained so long 
deserted, it is not strange I forgot any one else lad a 
claim upon it, and I have coxsented that another 
family might live in it. If your ladyship objects te 
their presence there, I will bring them hither; although, 
for many reasons, I would rather they were in utter 
ignorance of such a building or such a bandas you 
have discovered, for few even of the neighbouring 
villagers know the precise locality of the dreaded Red 
Hand's retreat.” 

“Much as I disapprove of such an organization, 
you must not believe me so dishonourable as to betray 
you,” she began, eagerly. 

“The band would take care of that,” answered he, 
calmly. “I have no fears whatever concerning 
your ladyship’s interference. You will be blindfolded 
on your departure as you doubtless were on your 
arrival here. The prowess of the bandits has gained 
too wide a fame for much chanceof serious attack from 
any source, even if the way of approach were well 
known. Nature, too, has made the spot nearly im- 
pregnable, so we might hold at -bay nearly fifty times 
our own force. You can do us no harm, and I will 
take care that your cottage be secure from all annoy- 
ance and intrusion. ‘I shall forbid any of the men 
approaching it——” 

“Except Bernardo,” said the contessa, eagerly. 

“Except Bernardo, if so be I find him here. But 
about the intrusion at the cottage——” 

“Tt is of no consequence; we shall need but few 
rooms, my two servants and myself. It may, after 
all, be really a privilege for poor Tessa, who will pine, 
I fancy, for Roman variety. The peasant owner of 
the inn said he sent up a load of simple furniture for 
our use, as my agent ordered some time ago. i 
it be enough for both families? ” 

“The house was furnished before. The knave 


—————— 
never breathed a word of it tome. He 
shamefully taken advantage of your sais probably 
business. I shall look after it, as well.as see that Be 
provisions sent.to my comrade’s family are distribute 
also to yours. Now then, your ladyship has on] to 
say the word, and you are at liberty to dopare a 
onmbe tessa stood h 

e@ con esitating ; at length, with a 
charming smile, blending archness and ear, 
she said frankly: . mnetigem, 

“My, sole motive. has hitherto been to save Ber- 
nardo; now, I confess, that your chiyalroug bearin, 
and note eaguct, has ore me with a profound 
interest in convincing you also of the error 
of a bandits life." > aera 

“Thank you for your interest, noble contessa ; but 
spare me your arguments, I pray you, for it isa hope- 
ne we the tani at least.” 

e turned, and the’ s er, from behind 
mask echoed her sigh. ian Go cea 
re * Adieu, then ;, I will leave at once, if you are wil- 
ing. 

He opened the door for her, and accompanied her 
across the corridor, where Madge was waiting; then 
oe and Menem 

he contessa caught the ireful glance the girl fi 
toward him. . wilt 

“So,” thought she, “Madge has heard of Barto- 
mole’s discomfiture, and sympathizes with his rage.” 

But aloud she asked, placidly : 

“Does this generalissimo of yours wear a steel 
mask always, Madge ?” 

“ No, signora,” was the sullen reply. 

“T#he not handsome, my girl? He seems to be 
very noble in nature.” 

“ He’s as proud as any prince, and if he is hand- 
some, is always cold, and still, and haughty, as if he 
belonged to another race. I hate him!” replied Madge, 
with sudden vehemence. 

“ Because he rebukes Bartomole’s insolence? Child, 
Bartomole is not a good man. Beware of trusting 
him over much.” 

‘You are all in league.against poor Bartomole! it 
will not change me; I am his own little Marjory al- 
ways, Bartomole’s little Madge, and I don’t care who 
knows it,” said she, defiantly, her eyes flashing angrily. 
“ And as for the generalissimo, let him beware, the 
band may yet choose him for their head, who ought 
. a been chieftain the moment the Red Hand 

ed.” 

“Did you hear all that passed in the hall ?” asked 
the contessa; half-pitying the girl’s distress and 
anger. 

“No, of course not, but I heard——” 

“From Bartomole, I suppose. Did he tell you all 
he said to me?” 

“No; what was it?” asked’ Madge, opening her 
eyes widely. 

“ Come down to the cottage some time when you 
are ready for any desperate move for Bartomole’s 
sake, and I'll tell you,” replied the contessa. “Now 
I must be ready for instant departure. Come, Tessa, 
we are really to make a safe exit from this terrible 
place.” 


CHAPTER VIL 
Whichever side I turn my thonghts, 
My juagment is distracted more and more! 
Yet in this enterprise 
If I shall die, and thou abandon me, 
I pray at least that thou may'st pardon. , 
From the Italian. 

Te contessa and her servants consented to the 
bandage with better as they prepared to 
take leave of the castle. Nor did her ladyship de- 
cline the offered hand, when the gencralissimo him- 
self led them forth with the most gallant care. 

When the silken bandage was removed, the con- 
tessa Beatrice found herself in the cart road, and her 
own carriage waiting beside the grassy bank, with one 
of the bandit band holding the reins. He relinquished 
them, however, the moment Sebastian approached. 

Tessa, with a great smile of relief, fairly leaped into 
the carriage. 

The generalissimo held open the door, and offered 
his hand with stately grace to assist the contesss 
her seat. 

She hung ® moment vacillating on the step, snd 
then said, with an ingenuous smile : ; 

“Many thanks for your generous courtesy, signor 
I trust if we meet agaii you will give me some sign 
whereby to recognise my benefactor, since 1 have 
not yet belield your countenance.” 

She had cherished the hope that these words would 
compel him.to raise the steel visor at once, that her 
intense curiosity might be gratified ; but he only shook 
his head gravely, and bowed again. : 

“ Your ladyship will be likely to see me in the same 
dress, if, perchance, we meet. Should you need my 





services, a white handkerchief tied to the old half-way 
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oak will bring me to your side. Have no fear of mo- 
jestation from the band, and——good day.” 

He closed the door, gave asignal to Sebastian, who 
had leaped nimbly to his old seat, and away they 

ed. 
“The contessa bent eut and looked back. ‘The tall, 
majestic figure leaned against a tree, motionless as 
any statue. . : ‘ 

% Oh, my lady, if this isn’t like a @ream! Who'd 
have thought we should meet such wonderful adven- 
tures? What would they say in Rome, if they only 
knew!” began Tessa, volubly, overjoyed to find use 
for her tongue once more. 


Her mistress waved her hand i ently, 
“Hush; Tessa, don't talk now, me.” 
And while she spoke she leaned and clasped 


her hands over her eyes. 

Tessa bit her lip, and began plaiting the ends of 
ber mantle, trying to keep up a mental conversation 
on her own account. Hardly a moment elapsed’ be- 
fore she forgot her self-imposed restraint, and’ broke 
forth again : 

“Oh, my lady, did you see that Madge, when the 
generalissimo came to lead us@way? I never saw 
such a look of hate as she flashed on him from those 
great‘eyes of hers, when he told her to bind your eyes 

ently.” ist 
, The contessa only nodded her head in reply. 

“I thought she would be glad to strike him dead 
onthe spot. I wonder if he isn’t kind to her—per- 
haps not, poor thing ?” 

This roused the contessa, notwithstanding her de- 
clared disinclination for conversing. 

“Of course he is kind to her, but she is a silly, 
ignorant little thing, who is completely in the power 
of that wretch Bariomole, I should judge. Well, well, 
perhaps poor Madge isn’t to blame. Love-will hide 
all faults for a woman.” 

“She hasn’t much love for the generalissimo, 
that’s certain, I'd rid of herifI washe. Sucha 
little firebrand might make terrible work for him. 
Who'd have thought a tefvible bandit chief could be 
so gallant and noble like ?” 

“Perhaps he doesn’t know it; I wish I had warned 
him,” said the contessa slowly. “I wonder if he is 
there yet ?” 

“Pray don’t think of going back,” entreated Tessa, 
“indeed, if you would. take my advice, you would 
start toward Rome, or some safer place than this 
mountain. Bernardo is not there;if he had been, 
he would have known us, and come forward at 
once. Oh, my lady, let some one else seek him for 
you.” 

“Nonsense, Tessa!” was the sharp reply. “ I would 
not turn back while I had a hope, not if the forest be- 
low was raging in flame, and threatened to cut me off 
from the world for ever.” 

Tessa gave a lugubrious, disconsolate sigh. Her 
mistress began drumming softly with her white fin- 
ger on the window glass. 

“And here is the turn to the cottage. How the 
banks on either side haye changed! Ah, there is the 
roof, the old thatched roof! Tessa, Tessa, there is our 
old cottage !” 

The beautiful mistress leaned forth, tears pouring 
down her cheeks, and yet smiles chasing each other 
over her lips. 

Tessa bent forward curiously at the same time, to 
examine the long-deserted spot. 

; : Why,” exclaimed she, there is some one there, my 
a ly ! ” 

“Oh, yes, I had forgotten; the generalissimo spoke 

hg T hope they will not disturb us, this family of 


“His wife and children, do you mean 2” 

“Tam sure I don’t know; I should think not; but I 
can’t say. It is odd I never thought of Lim with a 
wife. Bid Sebastian stpp before we reach the door.” 

It'was a charming spot.on which the simple 
mountain structure stood, with a grand prospect of 
smiling plains, and wooded knolls, and majestic 
mountain peaks, while, like the mirror of some 
mountain queen, a little lake swept below them, a 
lustrous sheet of silver set in a verdurous rim. 

The contessa walked slowly to and fro, not at- 
tempting to enter the cottage. 

“Oh, my father!” repeated she several times in a 
Voice of anguish, “how little youimagined your child 
en come back here, yearning for the old life as a. 

g!” 

Tessa made no attempt to divert her thoughts, but 
set herself to taking off the logEnge, while Sebastian 
tethered the horses, who. ha performed a journey 
seldom attempted except by the sute-footed mule, 

At length, wiping her tear-stained face and smooth- 
ing her features into something like composuré, the 
Contessa softly unelosed the door, and walked into 
What had once been her own apartment. 

She started at the picture which met her gaze. A 


delicately-featured Pag lay ‘back in a large easy 


chair, his eyes closed, the long jetty lashes contrasting 


frightfully with the marble white cheek; and over 
him with a face of anxious alarm bent an elderly 
lady, while at his feet, chafing desperately at the thin, 
cold hands, knelt a young girl almost as pale herself 
as the sufferer. 

“Can I help you ?” exclaimed the contessa, moved 
to deepest sympathy. ; 

The girl looked up, dropped the hand she held, and 
exclaimed, in utter astonisi:ment: 

“The Contessa Lidini! Ah, heaven! is it pos- 
sible ?” 

Surprised enough at being recognized, the lady came 
forward. 

“Can I assist youin any way? Your friend is ill ? 
I will tell Tessa to bring a cordial.” 

“Thank you, we have enough; it is over exertion. 
He was so delighted, and seemed so strong, we allowed 
him to walk too far,” answered the mother; “and when 
he came in and sat down, he grew faint.” 

“Tt is my brother Leonardo, your ladyship. How 
glad be will be to see you!—he has longed so much to 
see you ! 

Floribel fell to chafing the cold fiand again. The 
contessa took the other between her soft hands, and 
followed her example, while she said : 

« bg know me,—how is that possible, in this remote 
spot 

“We came from Rome; we were neighbours, al- 
though ours was such a forlorn home, and yours such 
a beautiful palazzo ;—and often have I watched you 
riding past in your beautiful carriage. Ah, it isto you 
we owe our being here, It was ygur bouquets which 
saved us from starvation, and found us the friend who 
brought us here. I have the last one now carefully 
preserved; Leonardo is going to paint it some time.” 
At that moment Leonardo heaved a sigh, a feeble 
pulsation fluttered in his throat, and then suddenly he 
opened those soft large eyes of purplish black. They 
fell wondering upon the contessa’s face, angelic with 
its tender pity. c 

“ Are there fairies on the mountain, or has a Naiad 
risen from the little lake?” asked he, wondering, as 
soon as voice came. 

The contessa laughed gaily, for a sense of relief 
had come over her. These strangersshe had dreaded 
would disturb all her enjoyment and quiet, would prove 
delightful companions in this romantic retreat. Her 
quick eye read it in either face, and with the vehe- 
mence of her nature she accepted them at once as 
friends. 

“A very substantial fairy you will find,” said ske, 
smiling into his wondering face; “but if so,I shall 
bring you a fairy gift, and it must be health, surely. 
I am come to live at the cottage with you a little while, 
and I shall coax you into being very tractable. You 
must not take too long walks, even if it is so beau- 
tiful; and you won’t, I am sure, again—for I shall go 
with you in future, mind that, Leonardo.” 

He drew himself from his sister's hold, the colour 
creeping softly into his cheeks, and smiled down upon 
her, as the beautiful stranger drew a footstool to his 
feet, and sat down there, with all the nonchalance of 
an old acquaintance, 

“And have you really crept out of some mountain 
blossom ?” asked he, playfully. , 

She shook her head archly. 

“Don’t think I shall betray myself; but if you don’t 
want, me to return, you must be as obedient as a child. 
I see plainly these two are your slaves, and you rule 
them like an autocrat. It shan’t be so any longer; I 
shall take charge of you myself, for I am going to live 
with you.” ‘ 

Tessa’s square form appearing that moment at the 
door, she called out: 

“Tessa, find that old flask with the wine of years 
gone out of our memory, and bring nie a glass of it. 
Be sure you pour it into the one silver cup of our pos- 
session.” 

Tessa, after considerable rammaging, brought it for- 
ward. 

‘The contessa carried it to the easy chair with an 
awe grace which Hebe herself might have en- 
vied. 

“Now, Leonardo, you are to pledge me to our fur- 
ther good acquaintance.” 

F or drank it eagerly, and -said with childish de- 
ght: 

“Tt seems to put the soul of a man even into such 
@ feeble frame as mine. Did you steal it from the fairy 
queen’s banquet-table 2?” 

She clapped her hands, and laughed again with 
something of the old girlish ring in the voice, Tessa 
thought, and wondered if it was just being there in 
the old house that had flooded her face with such 
witching glee. 

“ But you haven't promised,” she said. 

“Promised what?” asked Le¢:.asdo. 

“ To be good, to obey me implicitly, to let me coax 
you back to health.” 

“ With all my heart I promise that.” 





The mother and sister looked on in wonder and 


amazement. Little Floribel even questioned if her 
eyes had not cheated her. 

Could it really be the magnificent contessa, flitting 
so naturally and delightedly through the humble 
mountain cottage ? 

“Who is she, Floribel?” whispered Leonardo, 
catching at his sister’s hand. 

But the contessa interpreted the gesture, and play- 
fully laid her hand on the girl’s mouth. 

“Hush,—does he know as much as you?” asked 
she, softly. 

Floribel shook her head. 

“Don’t tell him yet, then.” 

And turning to the youth, she answered : 

“My name is Beatrice, as you will call me when we 
are friends, and if we fall out, as perchance we may 
now and then like silly children, you may call me 
Signora Beatrice. As for whence I came, I'll tell you 
asecret. Your sister says she has a withered bou- 
quet: will you believe that I crept out of its deadest 
rose, to find a fresher resting-place ?” 

“ Ah, the contessa’s bouquet! Well, it ought to pro- 
duce such a beautiful fairy as you, I admit. Thank 
you for an idea. I'll havea painting yet worthy the 
contessa’s acceptance, even amidst all her grandeur 
at Rome,” : 

The contessa smiled gaily, and went over to his 
mother. 

“Madame, how shall we live? we are to share the 
house somehow. ‘Shall we live as if we were one 
family, the course I acknowledge which seems most 
pleasant to me? I suppose you wonder to see me, but 
your friend did nat know I was coming, or he would 
have told you about it. The truth is, the house is 
mine, but'I have not visited it for years, and there was 
no reason to expect I should. If you are not sorry to 
sée me, I am delighted to find you here. I have two 
servants, who will attend to domestic matters, and all 
we shall have to do is to enjoy ourselves and get Leo- 
nardo well again.” 

Poor Madame Ginetti’s eyes filled with grateful tears. 

“You are too kind,” said she; “I know not how to 
bear it that all the world is growing so kind to us; 
but it seems hardly right that your ladyship should 
associate so closely with such humble people as we.” 

“Tam not the contessa now, I am only Beatrice—I 
cannot bave you forget it. And now I must talk 
with Floribel, and learn all about the bouquets. How 
grateful I ought to be that the idle caprice of the mo- 
ment resulted so happily for you.” 

She drew Floribel’s arm within hers, and led her 
without the cottage, and listened there to the account 
of the girtl’s visit to the palazzo on the morning of her 
departure. When she came to speak of the myste- 
rious stranger who seemed so interested in the 
rumours concerning the beautiful contessa’s flight, 
the lady grasped her arm wildly, all the playful 
light fading out from her face and leaving it set and 
earnest. : 

“ And he, how looked he? In mercy tell me, Flo- 
ribel !” 

“T saw him not plainly, my lady, until he came into 
the chamber; then I perceived he had a melancholy, 
but right manly and gallant face. But what need 
of description ?—you will see him yourself; he pro- 
mised to come to Leonardo. I wender much where 
it can be he lives: it was plain he hid something 
from us.” 

The contessa’s hands were locked convulsively to- 
gether, her eye fixed on vacancy, her thoughts evi- 
deutly sharply at work upon some topic foreign to the 
subject, or at least, if bearing any connection there- 
with, in a direction which Floribel could xot follow. 

“ And this stranger, who knew of me in bygone 
days, will come here to see you?” said she at lengthin 
a tone strangely blending pain with joy. 

“ He promised to visit Leonardo often,” answered 
Floribel. 

The contessa smiled dreamily, and letting go Flori- 
bel’s arm, went off by herself to the walk behind the 
house leading to what she expected to find a de- 
serted garden. It was not so, however, but the 
walks were clean from weeds, the beds carefully 
tended. 

She passed from one to the other in astonishment. 

“ The same flowers in the same old spots! What' 
can it be Bernardo tends them still? Who else kner 
how I loved to see the blue bells shining above these 
tiny blossoms of gold? And I shall see him soon! 
Oh, what will he say? how will he look? I must 
not dwell upon it, lest it sect my brain into afever. I 
will go and amuse that poor youth, who looks like tlie 
angels he would fain put upon the canvas, with that 
unearthly pallor, and far seeing eye, and those deli- 
cate lineaments. Poor Leonardo, I fear the mountain 
air cannot revive him. It will be something to 
brighten his parting hours.” 

It was a busy scene to which she returned. Tessa 
had gone to work fitting iato the other rooms the 
contents of the contessa’s trunks, and the various 





articles of clothing and furnishing were scattered in 
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all directions; Madame Ginetti was helping with due 

ardour and interest. Leonardo was asleep, and Flo- 

ribel sitting thoughtfully at his feet. The contessa 

owe another low seat to the girl’s side, and took her 
and. 

“We must be good friends, Floribel.. Let us find 
out now what it is to have a sister, you and I who 
have known none before.” 

“ Your ladyship is too kind to a humble maiden.” 

The contessa held up her finger threateningly. 

“Did I not forbid that address? Call me Beatrice, 
or we cannot be sisters, Floribel.” 

The girl coloured, as she answered, timidly : 

“Will you let me tell Leonardo who you are, 
Beatrice ?” 

““Wherefore?—to hear the odious title from him 
every time he chooses to feel vexed with me! No, 
no, Floribel, let him know me as the humble mountain 
girl Beatrice.” 

Floribel was not convinced by the argument. 

“I think it would be better for him every way. 
And he has had so many dreams about the unknown 
contessa, I think it would gratify him to know that 
you are that lady.” 

“ Not yet, at least,” was the contessa’s reply ; ‘hush, 
he is waking ; and see, some one comes up the path. 
Is it your mysterious friend ?” 

Floribel looked out eagerly, but shook her head. 
In a moment the contessa herself recognized the youth 
whose frank, ingenuous face, and firm recognition of 
herself, had pleased her so, in the bandit's hall. It 
was Karl, the generalissimo’s trusty friend. He 
knocked at the door, and Floribel answered the sum- 
mons. 

“Your friend bade me say business for his master 
called him away, and he could not visit you fora week 
or so, but he hopes you will be comfertable, and 
wishes you to tell me if there is anything I can do 
for you. He sends you this little package for your 
brother. 

Floribel bowed, and blushed a little beneath the 
admiring eye of the handsome youth, while she received 
the package. 

* Will you not come in, and see my brother ?” asked 
she timidly. 

Karl was only too happy to accept the invitation, and 
he followed her at once. 

Leonardo, just waking, was prepossessed at once in 
Karl’s favour, and the picturesque costume, the black 
trousers and short jacket laced over a scarlet under- 
vest, took his artist eye, although little enough he 
suspected it was the uniform of the terrible band of 
Red Head. 








[A STRANGE CONFESSIONAL, } 

Karl was an intelligent, quick-witted fellow, far 
above the generality of his comrades intellectually ; 
and as she listened to his fluent conversation, adapted 
with consummate tact to every requirement of the in- 
valid, the contessa did not wonder that the generalissimo 
made him a favourite, and Bernardo a friend to execute 
his private errands. 

He had bowed to her with the utmost respect, and 
she noticed that he did not address her directly during 
the animated conversation that ensued. He told them 
of the charming views to be had on the mountain, 
of the wonderful curiosities to be found by an inquir- 
ing eye, of the exciting scenes of the hunt, and pro- 
mised at his first leisure to take them to his favourite 
haunts. 

“But Leonardo cannot walk far,” suggested Floribel, 
“and Signora Beatrice has sent her horses to the inn 
below.” ‘ 

“Never mind that,—I shall bring a safer pair of 
legs than either of those spirited horses,” answered 
Karl laughing. “I am such a strong fellow, I can 
carry him in my arms like a feather, in such places as 
the mule cannot venture; but I shall bring a mule for 
the best of the way.” 

“That will be so delightful!” cried Floribel and 
Leonardo both in one breath. 

The contessa said nothing, her thoughts were full 
of the question she meant to ask Karl. 

* Ah, this will be living indeed,” said Leonardo, his 
dark eyes gleaming brightly; “and this wonderful 
air will give me strength. Who knows but after a 
little I shall disdain both your own and your mule’s 
assistance, Karl?” ‘ 

“Our Lady grant it!” answered Karl, fervently, 
seeing the tear that crept into Floribel’s eye. 

And as he rose to go, he looked into the girl’s face 
eagerly, to say: 

‘“‘ And is there nothing I can do, Signora Floribel, 
no errand whatever? Do you not want a heap of 
faggots from the wood, a pail of water from the 
spring ?” 

“ Thanks for your goodness of heart, but the sig- 
nora’s servants have spared us all these tasks. We 
seem to have nought before us but to be happy,” 
replied she. 

“ The signora!” repeated Karl, with emphasis, and 
@ meaning glance. 

“T understand; but she will have it so,” replied 
Floribel. 

He nodded, and turned to leave. The contessa 
quietly followed, and as they reached the threshold, 
she laid her hand on his arm. He turned at once. 

“T beg your ladyship’s pardon, I forgot to tell you. 
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The generalissimo knew that I was coming on my 
comrade’s errand, and he bade me say to you that he 
trusted you were uninjured by your adventure, and 
he hoped the cottage guests would not disturb you.” 

“The generalissimo—ah yes,” replied the contessa, 
indifferently ; “thank him, and say I am well pleased 
with them. But Karl, your comrade, the friend of 
Leonardo, does he not know that I am here?” 

Karl looked‘ embarrassed, and hesitated for a reply. 

She saw it, and exclaimed bitterly : : 

“T see; he knows that I am here. It is my pre- 
sence which keeps him away. Tell him that I have 
discovered that he is Bernardo, and say that I implore 
of him to see me at once.” 

Karl looked astonished. 

“To my comrade, did you say, and not to the 
generalissimo.” a 

“Certainly. "What is the generalissimo to me, ex- 
cept that he is Bernardo’s master? Tell Bernardo I 
ask it in the name of all things good and holy. You 
will not forget, good Karl, and you will tell me what 
he says?” ; ’ 

“Your ladyship need not fear ; I will certainly tell 
him ; and you—will you do me the favour to keep 
from these honest people all you know of me at the 
Bandit’s Castle ? ” . 

“Yes, yes,” replied she eagerly, “anything you 
ask I will grant! but that I had already promised your 
master to conceal from all. I shall look anxiously for 

our next visit, Karl.” ram 
“ “ It willnot belong delayed, unless the gen oralissimo 
sends me away. I promised my comrade to look after 
” 


“And he thinks so much of their welfare,” said the 
contessa, bitterly. “Floribel is a pretty, innocel 
young creature. Perhaps it is for her sake he is 60 
kind to eer ea 

Karl winced also. ; 

“T never thought of it—it is likely enough,” said 
he gravely, and turned down the path. ites 

The contessa sat _—_ on the grassy baxk, 
buried her face in her hands. 

“eThat. remy too much,” murmured she, “to. have 
left all in Rome, to be slighted for this simple gi “ 

And after a long silence she spoke again, vgs “ill 
ously and swiftly, as if arguing against some 
whisper within. 

“And what then? is it not to save his soul pH 
come? Well, it will be deserved punishment 
lost his heart.” 

‘And with these words she rose, shook off her pale 
sorrowful looks, and returned to the house. 





(To be continued, 
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[uLAc GARMESON DECLARES HIS MARRIAGE WITH ADA. ] 


THE 
SEVENTH MARRIAGE. 


: BY THE AUTHOR OF 
% The Warning Voice,” “ Man and his Idol,” “ Mrs. Larkall's 
Boarding School,” &e. 
—_———@—— 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE SCORPION’S NEST. 
But jealous souls will not be answeréd 80; 
They are not ever jealous for the cause, 
But jealous for they're jealous. Othello. 

A rew words will account for what had befallen 
Constance Lomax .up to the moment when the door 
opened, and she saw a dark face peer into the room. 

The reader will not have forgotten that brief inter- 
view between Lady Lomax and Imlac Garmeson in 
the presence of the concealed stranger to whom it 
related. 

Now, on quitting her ladyship’s apartments, the 
banker did not at once leave the house, but took that 
Opportunity of paying his respects to Lord and Lady 
Severn, and on sending up his card, he was admitted 
to their presence. As usual, he was received with 
cordiality ; but the gloom which rested upon the 
house—the shadow of the dread charge against Arthur 
Lomax, which saddened the hearts of all who loved 
him—accounted for a sedateness of manner which it 
Was easy to construe into couluess. 

The banker did so construe it. 

He thought Lord Severn cold, and his lady freez- 


This, however, was only a passing impression. He 
was nota man to care greatly for the tempers of those 
about him. A proud man, his pride was not of the 
Sensitive kind. It was like a suit of armour, rendering 
him invulnerable. Confident in his wealth and in the 
Position and influence it. gave him, he treated others, 
and could afford to be treated, cavalierly. Hardly, 
therefore, giving a thought to his reception, his mind 
— stwaight to the object which had brought him 

ere. 

“Where was Ada?” : 

His eyes asked that question plainly enough as they 
roamed over the elegant drawing-room, and his coun- 
=. +‘? as he perceived no traces of her. 

‘Miss Lomax is sti i - 
eed ree still staying with you?” he ven 

“ Yes,” said Lady Severn. 

“T thought she had, possibly, left.” 

“I forgot,” said her ladyship, “ you do not know 
what has happened. I will explain. You are aware 
of the loss of the Aurora ?” 





He gave a start, and faltered “yes.” Then he drew 
forth a silk handkerchief and began wiping his brow. 

“You have seen the names of the missing ?” con- 
tinued Lady Severn, “and of those fortunately res- 
cued?” 

He had, and he said so. He did not add, what was 
nevertheless the truth, that everything connected with 
that fatal ship had haunted his dreams nightly from 
the moment he read the details at the hotel. 

“Tn the list of the saved, then,” the lady went on, 
“you doubtless recognized the name of Grace 

eldon ?” 

“T did.” 

“And you might have remembered the engage- 
ment between her and poor Arthur?” 

“Surely, yes. Those long engagements always 
turn out badly.” 

“You think so! In this instance it has, indeed, 
However, the point is this. Grace has written to us 
from Liverpool, and we have invited her here, and 
nothing would satisfy Ada but starting off to meet 
the poor suffering child and attending to her wants 
upon the journey. So she is gone.” 

“Ha!” interposed Lord Severn, with that porten- 
tous clearing of the throat which seemed to mean so 
much, and never meant anything. “I was myself 
opposed to her going; but she insisted on it.” 

“She proposed it, and she insisted on it?” asked 
Garmeson, eagerly. 

t. Yes.” 


“ And against your will?” 

“ Against our advice, rather.” 

“Hem! Against my advice decidedly,” said his 
lordship. “I considered it indecorous, under all the 
circumstances.” 

“Tt was somewhat imprudent, no doubt, for her to 
go so great a distance alone,” answered the banker. 

“ Alone! Ob, no, not alone,” exclaimed his lord- 


ship. 

indeed ! She had a companion, then ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Lady Severn, “young Hamnet 
Tresillian was good enough to offer to escort her.” 

The banker stood aghast. 

His sallow face changed to a sickly green, and his 
lips grew white and livid. 

“ Hamnet Tresillian?” he gasped. 

“Yes. I recollect, you know him, you have met 
him ?” 

“T have.” 

Something strange and vindictive in the tone caused 
her ladyship to look up, and as her eyes sought the 
face of her guest she could hardly restrain an expres- 
sion of terror. 





* Pardon me,” she said, “ you are not well 2?” 

“Thank you, yes; quite well.” 

“T was afraid—that is—I suppose it was the light, 
but I fancied you seemed pale. Pray excuse me,” the 
lady said. 

“ Willingly,” returned the banker, but he uttered the 
word mechanically. He had no idea of what he was 
saying. The mere habit of politeness prompted him in 
what he said, but his thoughts were occupied with 
what he had just heard. 

Men of this stamp suffer tortures of jealousy when 
once that passion is lighted up within them. Garme- 
son had doue soalready, and twice before Hamnet had 
been the innocent cause of hisagony. Little did he 
suppose when, partly to gratify his revenge, partly 
from a feeling towards Ada Lomax which, in one of 
his age, as excited by a girl of her’s, was mere infatua- 
tion, he made her his wife, what a scorpion’s nest he 
was preparing for himself. 

But he had found it out now. 

Never had he felt his age, till he game to contrast it 
with her youth. 

And that contrast was always going on in his 
mind. 

He never caught sight of his face in a glass, or 
surprised his shadow on the wall, without a shudder. 

“She cannot love you,” the demon in his heart 
whispered, ‘‘and where there is no love, there can be 
no truth.” 

In this way he prepared himself to believe the worst 
of Ada. His suspicions kept him constantly on the 
alert to catch her tripping, and with whom was this 
more likely than with Hamnet Tresillian ? 

There was anold love affair between them,—that he 
knew. 

Hamnet used every endeavour to thrust himself upon 
her society. 

And now in confirmation of all that his knowledge 
and his fears pointed to, he learned that Hamnet was 
his wife’s sole companion on her journey to Liver- 

1. 

PONo wonder his face turned all the colours of the 
rainbow, and alarmed those who looked into it. The 
marvel was that he could control himself so as to hide 
his weakness and his sufferings so far as to be able to 
carry the interview to a close with a good grace, and 
without outraging any of the proprieties of social in- 
tercourse. 

He did thig,but when all was over and he quitted 
the house, his feelings fairly got the mastery of him. 
He experienced a sensation like that of vertigo. He 
grew blind and dizzy, and staggered onward likes 
drunken man. 
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“J will kill her!” he kept repeating to himself, “I 
will kill her! I shall never know peace or rest or 
security till I see her lying dead in her coffin. As for 
him, may she torture him as he is torturing me! I 
hate him as I hate nothing else in the wide world. 
Hate! No, I despise, :scorn, loathe bim! Idiot— 
with his vacant eye, his red hair, his radJled cheek, 
his lisping tongue, and his mincing gait. If I didn’t 
love the girl as a man’s a fool for loving any mortal 
woman, I could loathe her for wasting a thought on 
such a shambling, addle-pated boy!” 

Pursued by the furies in the shape of his own 
tormenting thoughts, Garmeson hurried along the 
streets, his hat over his eyes, and hiS head thrust for- 
ward, wholly unconscious of what was passing around 
him. 

In his course he , without knowing it, the 
door of the Polythetis—the club of which Count 
Rosario was a member, and, as it happened, the count 
himself was at the moment descending the steps of the 
main entrance, in front of which stood. his elegant 
but rather ostentatious “trap ”"—drawn by a pair of 


reys. 
. The count had dined at the club, and was hastening 
off to keep an appointment with a friend, whose in- 
vitation, a three-cornered, mauve-tinted billet, redolent 
of perfume, had reached him at table. 

Catching sight of the banker, he called-out to hifh. 

Mischief sparkled in his eyes, venom gave an 
upward curl to his mouth, in the corners of -which it 
lurked. He had been gleating oyer the advantage 
chance had given him over the crafty Imlac—the 
thought had given zest to his exquisite repast, and he 
was burning for the opportunity of using his newly- 
acquired power—for that it was the banker’s wife 
whom he had entrapped, he did not for a moment 
question. / 

In this mood he shouted out, and Garmeson, hear- 
ing his name, looked back. 

“You are in a whirlwind of a hurry,” said the 
smiling Italian. 

“T am,” short and gruff. 

“Has missed his wife,” the other thought, “ poor 
a He added aloud: “Can I give you a lift?” 

“ 0.” 

“Nonsense. Jump in.” 

On second thoughts, the banker decided to do so, 
particularly as the count—who had no possible re- 
spect for the truth—declared that he had no object 
beyond that of taking the air, and that one direction 
was as good to him as anotlier. 

“You seem annoyed,” he said, as soon as they had 


“Tam. But it's a matter of no consequence,” was 
the reply. 

“ Nothing that I can help you in?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Tam sorry. By the way, nothing has been heard 
of our mysterious friend yet. He has not gone to the 
coast—that is certain. He has not quitted England. 
I should say he was still concealed in London.” 

“* And if so, here he must remain,” said Garmeson. 

“ Well, fish will sometimes break through the net,” 
was the answer; “but I think we have him pretty 
safe. Sooner or later we shall reap the fruits of your 
sagacity and my scientific research. It is still im- 
portant to you that we should do so?” 

Garmesen looked up with a face working with sup- 
pressed emotion. 

“ Most important,” he replied. ‘ Without troubling 
you with my private affairs, Rosario, I may say that 
events are driving me to a course for which there is 
no other word than desperation.” 

“Oho!” thovght the count, and he set. to :work 
gnawing his nether lip as was his custom when 
thinking hard. 

“Then you have a personal motive in what you 
have done ? ” he asked, abruptly. 

“T have.” 

“Yon fear this man?” 

“T don’t love him.” 

“He is dangerous to you, or to those you are in- 
terested in? ” 

“He stands in my way. Is that enough?” 

“Enough to justify you in removing him out of it,” 
said Rosario, with a sinister look. 

“TI must—I will do so; but until that is practicable, 
I suffer a martyrdom.” 

“ That is because you interest yourself so greatly in 
Arthur Lomax’s fate,” sneered his companion. 

“ Hang Arthur Lomax!” the banker cried, grinding 
his teeth and clutching his hands. 

“That's precisely what they will do unless we 
move a little sharper than we have done, or unless 
some lucky chance fallsin our way. That reminds 
me—have you heard anything of his sister Ada 
lately ?” 

The cunning eyes of the man watched for the an- 
swer. They saw the face toward which they were 
turned grow purple, and then as suddenly change toa 
sallowish green, 
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“ What of her?” asked a choked voice. 

“Oh, a mere rumour, nothing more.” 

“A rumour of what ?” 

“ Simply that she has quitted her home. 
I dare say.” 

“ No, not true in the sense in which you put it.” 

“ Ah!” 

“She is gone to Liverpool with Hamnet—with a 
friend.” 

The face of Rosario lengthened with genuine sur- 


Not true, 


“What?” he could not help crying out. 

“ Gone—to—Liverpool,” said the other, testily. 
“Why do you look? Do you doubt it ?” 

“ My dear sir,” said the count, slowly, “if it were 
of any importance to you—if anything attached to it 
affecting your profit or happiness, I think I could 
one to you that nothingf the sort has happened. 

hat, in fact, she is at this moment where I should 
have very little difficulty in showing her to you. But, 
here or there, what matters?” 

I oil of viteiol poured on an open wound. It 
will help you to realize the feelings with which Imlac 
Garmeson listened to his companion’s words. They 
stung him to the quick, and drove him to the verge of 


madness. 
“Tt is false, then! false, count!” he cried, “that she 
is goné—gone with that wretched boy to—to Liver- 
1? It’s a tale—a mere invention? They are 
ere, here in London together—together, I say—to- 
gether?” 
His eyes were starting, and his lips absolutely 
foamed. 
The Italian experienced intense delight at the spec- 
tacle. 
“ My dear, dear sir!” he exclaimed, “it may be so— 
and what then?” 
“ What then ?” 
“Yes, They are both young, good-looking—I dare 
say, attached——” 
* You know this ?” the tortured man gasped, clutch- 


ing at the other’s arm. 

“Know it? No. But I’ve heard—I think I’ve 
= ny they—well, no matter. Anyhow, isn’t it 

ural ?” 

“Natural! You mean—monstrous !” 

He hissed out the word so fiercely that Rosario was 
half alarmed for his reason. 

“Why,” he said, coming to the point at once, “to 
hear you, one might imagine that this woman was— 
your wife!” 

“ She is!” 

The words seemed forced from him. The confession 
was made at a heat: directly it had passed his lips, he 
regretted it. He had a presentiment that evil would 
come of the confidence. 

Rosario received the communication with well-as- 
sumed dismay. 

It was impossible to tell from his manner that he 
was already familiar with the truth, and was luxuri- 
ating in the agony of his victim. 

“You amaze me,” he said; “but you have, of 
course, some reasons for keeping this fact a secret?” 

“T have had*and I still have—such reasons,” said 
the banker; “but every day they are growing less 
powerful, while the necessity for the avowal of my 
marriage is ever on the increase. But now, tell me, 
are you certain of the trath of what you have just 
stated?” 

“ As to your wife being in London?” 

‘*Yes. I have seen her.” 

“You might have been deceived.” 

“ But I have spoken to her.” 

“You?” 

He uttered the word with dismay. 

“Oh, don’t fear,” said Rosario, “I merely addressed 
her, to satisfy myself by the tone of her voice that I 
was not mistaken.” 

“t And he—did you see Hamnet?” 

“No; she was alone.” 

Garmeson reflected for a moment, his brows throb- 
bing with fire. 

“You must be mistaken,” he then said, catching 
ws > at the faintest hope.” 

“ No.” 


“ But where was this? under what circumstances ?” 

The Italian smiled. 

“Suppose,” he said, “ that in place of my going into 
those details, I give you the opportunity of judging for 
yourself. I shall but pain your ears—lI prefer satis- 
fying your eyes.” 

“ And you can do this 2?” 

“T can.” 

“ And will?” 

“If you wish it.” 

“Ob,” cried the distracted man, “it is not a’ wish ; 
*tis a necessity. I suffer a martyrdom of doubt, and 
you have added torture to torture. I must satisfy 
myself of the worst—the very worst. Don’t fear— 
no discovery can inflict greater agony than that which 





Iam enduring. Can you not understand that fm men 


of my age, jealousy takes the place of love? hea w 
this woman has played me false, I wij] trust } nd if 
further. I will break through my compact, py = 
sider it atan end. Our marriage shall become k nn 
and I will at least give myself the power 1). 
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“Tt is wise,” sai io. “For m : 
what I have said. Meet me to-night,” Part, I will do 

“To-night. At what hour?” 

“ After the opera.” 

“ And where?” 

vat my house.” 

6 ” 
PAE surely, cried the tortured man, “it is not 

“ Can I put you down here? I am returning,” the 


count interrupted. 

F knowing what he did, the banker found him- 
self bg on ithe pavement, watching the disap. 
pearance of the 

seated. 


vehicle in which he had just been 
As it wheeled off, the count’s sinister { 

gy radiant. ; vba 

“The luckiest chance!” he reflected... “If this foo) 
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‘On ‘his returm from the’opera that night, Rosari 
was restless and excited. ‘ ° , 

His resentment at Garmeson’s daring to withhold 
from him the secret of his marriage, and the mistrust 
which it. implied, was very! strong. Moreover, the 
chance he saw of a good thing” out of the 
banker's weakness and ii ion, kept him in a state 
of fever, more particularly as his suecess depended on 
several chances. 

The more he thought of it the more clearly he saw 
that the main thing was to drive Garmeson to avow 
his marriage, with a view to having his wife under 
his immediate control. 

This, it was plain, must be accomplished rashly, 
while his jealousy was at a white heat. In other 
words, it must be done that night. 

In his agitation, the Count Rosario twice visited 
the chamber of the fair girl, who was to be the in- 
strument for serving his views, and which chamber 
the reader will have gathered was in his own 


use. 
The first time he availed himself of the secret of the 
moveable door-post, was in order that he might satisfy 


himself that his entrapped bird was safe. It was his 
maxim to trust no one, and he could not make sum, 
except by the evidence of his own eyes, that his orders 
had been faithfully obeyed. 

It was to this scrutiny that Constance had awakened 
out of her first dream. 

On quitting the room, Rosario descended to his 
sanctum, lit a cigar, and endeavoured to interest him- 
self in his correspondence; but it was of no avail. 
His mind constantly reverted to the beautiful woman 
sleeping under his roof, and to the purposes which lis 
sagacity might enable her to serve. 

The more distinctly he saw this, the more nervously 
anxious he became, and suddenly a misgiving cr 
his mind. 

“Suppose I should have blundered?” he asked 
himself. “Suppose this is not Garmeson’s wile? 
The likeness is marvellous, yet—but 110, no: her agi- 
tation on my mentioning Lady Severn’s name at the 
. telegraph-office s-itles the point.” 

Still, his mind was not quite at rest, and it was 
under the influence of this feeling, and, it must be cou- 
fessed, not altogether dead to the pleasure of feasting 
his eyes with the sight of a beautiful face in repose, 
that he intruded a second time into the silent cham- 
ber. Perceiving, then, that Constance was a light 
sleeper, he took the precaution of removing the burn- 
ing taper, not caring fora “scene” when he should 
presently introduce the distracted liusband. 

When the door opened for the third time, and Con- 
stance, watching intently, saw a face thrust into tho 
room, it was the face of the Count Itosario. 

At the sight of it, the fair girl drew back in mortal 
terror, and her senses forsook her. She was not 
conscious of what followed. She did. not see the 
count steal into the room, followe: by the banker; 
she was not aware that he drew the hand shading 
the lamp aside, so that the banker might catch a m0- 
mentary glance of the face whic. us we know, was 
so like that of his wife that in this hurried look be 
was thoroughly deceived by it. 

Nor did she bear what followed : 

“Tig she!” said the bauker. **f must awake her. 
I must bear her hence.” 

“No!” was the stern answer. “It would create § 
scandal, which I cannot permit. To-morrow, if you 
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“But it is of my own wife that you are speaking !” 
gried the banker furiously. 

“J cannot help it,” was the response. ‘ 

“Not help it? I tell you what, Rosario: I have 
set to learn bow it is that I find her here, under your 
joof. ‘he coincidence is more than suspicious, and 

u you now use to me——” 
“ tg shes I shall use to the end,” said the 
other, haughtily. “This comes of serving a friend, 
of anticipating his wishes and frustrating the designs 
of his enemies! I tell you again, to-morrow you 
shall do as you please: to-night you must act here, in 
py house, a8 it, pleases me.” : 

‘As he spoke, he laid one hand on the banker’s arm, 
and drew him towards the door. As they weyt, the 
husband’s eyes were fixed on the face of the apparently 
seeping girl, and he was meditating some resist- 
ance. ® 
But Rosario succeeded in getting him over the 
threshold, and the instant they were out of the room, 
the door and the door-post attached to it swung back 
and closed with a spring. ‘ 

In ignorance of the secret of that spring, return to 
the room was impossible. 


























CHAPTER XL. 
A CONFESSION AND A RECOGNITION. 
What means the woman? Pericles. 


The next day, was drawing on towards its close. 

Already the red sunshine had ceased to light up the 
swaying tops of the skeleton trees, visible from Lady 
Severn’s drawing-room. It still glowed in the upper 
windows of the houses on the opposite side of the 
square; but the shadows of night were rapidly set- 
tling down, upon the scene, 

Only two persons were in the drawing-room—Lady 
Severn and her sister, and they were looking from the 
window with anxious faces. 

Usually “Lady Severn’s husband” would have been 
in attendance, fulfilling the duties of a superior lacquey 
—watching his lady’s looks as well as words, fetching 
and carrying, anticipating whims and wishes, and 
making himself supremely happy in the thought that 
he was ministering at the shrine of the goddess to 
whom he had been content to devote his existence, 
But on this occasion he was absent, 

The truth is, that a somewhat important occurrence 
had taken place that day. 

A letter had been received frem the solicitor Scogan 
containing this suggestive paragraph : 

“We have been favoured with a communication 
from Mr. J, Thorn, in respect of the murder of. Cap 
tain Leonard Havering, which demands prompt at- 
tention. Mr. J. T. has requested that an interview 
night take place at our office, without delay, and we 
have given him an appointment, and as the matter 
appears to be of great moment, we take the liberty of 
requesting your lordship’s presence on the occasion.” 

The effect which this letter produced may be ima- 
gined. 

So dark, so gloomy, so utterly ‘hopeless was the 
prospect which stretched before Arthur Lomax, that 
the faintest ray of light falling on the desolate hearts 
df those who loved him, was welcomed with fervent 
gratitude. His lordship had, therefore, set off imme- 
diately, leaving the two ladies to support as best they 
night their anxiety as to the nature of the revelation 
to be made to him, and also to look forward to the 
arrival of the travellers from Liverpool. 

The latter was now hourly expected. 

If Grace Weldon had recovered the effects of the 
voyage sufficiently to enable her to start. immediately 
on the arrival of Ada Lomax, escorted by Hamnet 




































the setting sun must have witnessed their approach 

to London. 

“Iam growing foolishly nervous,” said Lady 
Severn, pressing her sister’s hand, as they watched 
the line of sunlight steal higher and higher up the 
houses opposite. 

Png face of Lady Lomax was white with apprehen- 
iD. 
She muttered some few incoherent words, and 

clutched at the hand clasped in hers. 

Poor heart-stricken mother! Recent events had 
told upon her with crushing effect. She. saw herself 
poi with misery, and regarded life with 
error, 

Hope seemed dead in her breast. She no longer 
entertained a cheerful confidence in Providence: on 
the contrary, sad presentiments of evil added gloom to 
apath already black with the shadows which had 
fallen upon it. 

Think how a mother’s heart is bound up in her 
children, and recollect that of those who made the sun- 
shine of her ladyship’s existence, one was lying under 
the ban of a crime which he might have to expiate 


‘ with his life, and 
whither. e, anc another had fled she knew not 

























Tresilian, then there could be little doubt but. that | arm 





Only Ada, her pride, her darling, remained, and 
ghe was temporarily absent,—she it might be,—such 
was the hard dealing of fate,—would never return. 

While the eyes of the watchers were straining to- 
ward the distance, the hasty stopping of a vehicle, 
followed by a violent thundering at the door, startled 
them. 

The next moment two gentlemen were shown in. 

As they turned from the bright light at which they 
had been gazing, towards the gloom, it was hardly 
possible to discern the faces of these visitors, whose 
names had been imperfectly announced; but a sharp, 
unpleasant voice served effectually to identify one of 
them as Imlac Garmeson. 

* My friend the Count Rosario,” he said, curtly. 

Lady Severn bowed, and held out her hand, on which 
the Italian, with the superfluous politeness of his 
countrymen, impressed a kiss. 

“ Delighted, Iam sure,”said her ladyship, “ thoughI 
believe I have already had the pleasure of receiving 
the compliment of an introduction,” 

“ You have,” replied the banker, with scant courtesy. 
“That time he came here on your invitation, now 
he comes on mine.” 

“ He is at all events welcome,” her ladyship said, 
wondering what this would lead to. 

“Welcome or not welcome,” Garmeson returned, 
“the is here, and not without a purpose. You will 
remember, ladies, what passed in this house yesterday. 
You will remember a statement made to me in this 
very room?” 

* Respecting what?” Lady Severn asked. 

“ Respecting your niece. Lady Lomax’s daughter.” 

“You mean dear Ada? Oh, yes. I told you that 
she was gone on a short journey with——with Ham- 
net. I think I mentioned his name? ” 

“You did, and in that respect your information was 
true. In every other respect it was——false.” 

“ False ! ” 

The ladies echoed the word simultaneously. 

“T repeat,” said the banker, “it was false. You 
might have been deceived—lI trust it was so. Or you 
might have had some motive in wishing to deceive 
me, and might have had recourse to a subterfuge, 
which, to say the best of it, ~as mean and unworthy.” 

Never in her life had Lady Severn been addressed in 
language such as this. Her cheeks and brow flushed 
with resentment, 

“ Mr, Garmeson,” she said, with a haughty glance, 
“T do not know by what right you address me in 
these terms. You appear to forget-——” 

“ I forget nothing,” he added, carried away by the 
violence of his feelings. 

“In that case,” her ladyship said, “it is unnecessary 
for me to remind even you that it is ungentlemanly to 
insult a lady in her own house.” 

“Permit me, your ladyship,” interposed Rosario, 
“ permit me to assure you that he is not moved with- 
out a cause, and that the explanation he seeks——” 

But before the Count could finish, the door of the 
drawing-room was opened by a servant. 

“Miss Weldon ” he announced. 

Lady Severn eagerly caught at the name. 

“ How fortunate!” she exclaimed. “This timely 
arrival will explain everything.” 

While her ladyship spoke, two persons entered the 
room. In one it was easy to recognise the light, airy 
form of the fair Grace Weldon, crushed as she had 
been by the double catastrophe of the shipwreck and 
the discovery which followed it. 

The viyacity of youth had fled; the antelope-like 
elasticity of step was gone. It wasa pale, fragile, 
but still lovely girl who approached, leaning upon the 
arm of a female attendant. 

“ Grace!” cried her ladyship clutching her in her 


. 


8. 
“Oh, Lady Severn!” exclaimed a feeble voice, 
“ what a different meeting I had hoped for!” 

“Do not think of it, darling; think only of your 
providential escape,” said the lady. “But where is 
Ada—where is Hamnet ?” 

“Yes, where, where is my child?” exclaimed Lady 
Lomax, rushing forward. 

Grace tottered forward and threw her arms round 
the mother’s neck. 

“Oh, do not, pray do not be alarmed,” she said. 
“ There is no real danger, but—but——” 

“ She is not here?” shrieked Ler ladyship. 

“Tt is nothing serious. A cold, the effect of the 
journey down, attended with slight fever, and the 
doctor thought——” e 

“There was a doctor ?” 

“Yes; we thought it better to consult one at once, 
and he thought that it might be better if she kept her 
bed for a few, a very few days.” 

“Oh, my poor, poor child!” sobbed the distressed 
mother. 

“Indeed, indeed, there is nothing to fear,” Grace 
urged, “She will be well ina day or two, and will, 
return with Hamnet, whose devotion to her is that of 


During the few seconds these words occupied, 
Garmeson had stood, looking on with distended eyeg 
and the face of a corpse. 

Now he could restrain himself no longer. 

“ Enough !” he shouted, “ the farce is well imagined, 
well played out, out—enough !” 

With the exception of Rosario, all looked at him in 
amazement. 

“ Really, Mr. Garmeson,” said Lady Severn, with 
undisguised sternness, “I am at a loss to understand 
this strange, this cruel conduct. You know, no one 
better, what my unhappy sister has had to bear. You 
are aware also of the terrible fate from which this 
young girl has.so narrowly escaped. And now when 
you hear of this fresh misfortune—this illness which 
both alarms my sistetand deprives her of the comfort 
of her child’s presence, surely your sympathy, your 
humanity should force you to silence. I cannot even 
surmise the cause——” 

“Stay!” exclaimed the banker. “I will not trouble 
your ladyship to tax your imagination on my behalf. 
My friend, the count here, knows as well as I know 
what has happened. It is possible that you, 
that even Lady Lomax may be ignorant of what 
you are lending yourself to. Unless Ada has 
imparted a secret she would be but too anxious to 
keep, you can know little of the motives which 
actuate her present proceedings. You may know of 
her guilty love for this bby—this young Tresillian—” 

“ Guilty love! ” ejaculated Lady Lomax. ‘‘Do you 
mean this?” 

“You shall judge. This pretended journey to 
Liverpool has been a mere subterfuge.” 

“ Tndeed!” 

“Your niece has never quitted town.” 

On hearing this assertion Grace interposed. 

“Tn this, you are altogether mistaken,” she said. “I 
answer for the fact of herseeking me out and superin- 
tending the arrangements for my return to town.” 

‘*No doubt,” the banker sneered, “I am not sur- 
prised. The young lady had doubtless laid her plans 
well, and slie could scarcely have failed to take the 
precaution of securing a confederate.” 

“You do not believe me, then?” the young girl 
asked, in an injured tone. 

“ Unfortunately it is not a matter of helief or dis- 
belief. I know that you are wrong.” 

“Know it?” 

“ Yes.” 

Lady Lomax interposed. 

“ Surely,” she said, ‘‘ this has gone far enough. If 
you have no respect for my sister, Mr. Garmeson, if 
you have no sympathy with my feelings, you will not 
refuse to spare this young and delicate girl, who is yet 
suffering from the effects of a terrible misfortune. You 
decline to believe that my child, my Ada, has quitted 
London ?” 

“T know it—I have proof of it.” 

“ Tmpossible!” 

“But I have the very strongest proof. J have seen 

her. Within the last twelve hours both my friend the 

count, and myself, have looked her in the face. Is it 

not so, Rosario ?” 

‘* Unquestionably. 
answered. 

The eyes of each of the little group wandered from 
face to face inquiringly. Here was clearly some 
mystery. That the banker and his friend were seri- 
ously in earnest in the assertions they were making, 
it was impossible to question ; yet that they were mis- 
taken, no one doubted. 

But the real clue to the mystery, the striking re- 
semblance between the twin sisters, who were sc alike 
that even their mother had repeatedly mistaken one 
for the other, did not at the moment occur to any one. 
But in the pause which followed Rosario’s answer, it 
suddenly flashed on the mind of Lady Severn. She 
saw—or believed she saw—the clue to the whole en- 
tanglement, except in one particular. The likeness 
between the sisters fully accounted for the delusion 
the banker was labouring under; but it. did not 
account for the strong feeling which he had displayed 

and was still indulging. 

That puzzled her ladyship, and prompted her next 
question. 

‘* And supposing your impression and that of your 
friend to be a correct one,” she said—“supposing my 
niece still in London—in spite of our young friend’s 
absolute assertion to the contrary—may I ask what 
conclusions you draw from it?” « 

“What is the obvious conclusion?” he asked. 
“What but that this is a preconcerted thing between 
young Tresillian and herself ?” 

“‘ But concerted for what purpose ?” 

“T will tell you, and if, in doing so, I seem to 
break faith with the girl, Ifind my justification in 
her extraordinary and unseemly conduct. It was an 
understanding between us tliat what I am about to 
avow should remain a secret for twelve months. I 
was willing to abide by the terms of that arrange- 


That is the truth,” the Italian 





a brother.” 


ment; but it has become impossible for me any longer 
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to do so. She is taking advantage of my position. 
By the aid of this young man, on whom her affections 
are bestowed, she is seeking to play false with me, to 
elude me, in fact, to set me at defiance. Itis not pos- 
sible that I should subniit to this. It is not in my 
nature todo so. No! My principle is faith for faith, 
and since she has chosen to break the obligation, 
I hold mine no longer binding. In a word, I assert 
my true position : 1 claim her as what she is—my law- 
Sul, wedded wife.” 

A cry of dismay burst from the lips of Lady 
Lomax. 

“His wife!” she ejaculated, with a shudder, while 
she turned aside with a gesture of loathing. 

“Yes, my lady—my wife,” he said, firmly. 

Lady Severn looked from one to the other, dumb 
with astonishment. 

As for the fragile Grace, she could only clasp her 
hands together, and cast a second glance.at the banker, 
as at some awe-inspiring monster. 

“The announcement does not appear to afford the 
pleasure one might have expected,” Rosario sneered. 

Garmeson glanced at him. 

There are same points on which it is dangerous to 
joke-with your bosom friend: this was one of them. 

“ Pleasure or no pleasure,” he said, ‘it’s the truth ; 
and now perhaps, it will be understood why I take so 
strong an interest in this young lady’s proceedings, 
and why I decline to sanction the brotherly attentions 
of Hamnet Tresillian, whom I detest.” 

While he spoke Lady Lomax rose, with an effort, 
from the chair in which she had been seated. Her 
face was livid, and a tremour convulsed her limbs. 
Drawing herself up, and raising her hand with the 
action of a prophetess, she suddenly launched the fore- 
finger of her right hand straight toward the banker. 

“ Infamous man!” she cried, “what wickedness is 
this? Were not my sufferings great enough? Had 
it not pleased heaven to heap sufficient misery upon my 
devoted head, but tliat you—you whom I loathe as the 
crawling reptile in my path— must do me and mine this 
irreparable wrong? Of all my tortures, this is the worst. 
Of all the calamities I have been doomed to face, this, this 
alone is unendurable. I could have seen my son upon 
the scaffold. I could have mourned my lost child, in 
the hope that she was in her innocent grave. But to 
feel that my darling, my lost Ada, the pride, the joy, 
the blessing of my life, is destined to the pollution of 
your arms,—oh, it is too horrible! ‘Too horrible! I 
cannot live to bear the thought of it.” 

In the utterance ef the last words, her voice died 
away into a whisper, a palsied trembling seemed’ to 
succeed the spasmodic tremour of the preceding 
moment, and with a deep piteous groan she fell 
heavily forward. 

One arm alone interposed to save her-from the 
ground. 

It was that of the attendant who had accompanied 
Grace Weldon into the room. 

On their entrance she had retired into the shadow 
of a corner, and still keeping her face veiled, had been 
aspell-bound spectatress of what had passed. Nota 
word, not a lock, not anaction had escaped her. Like 
one overcome by some intense surprise, some terrible 
emotion, she had remained rigid and motionless. 

The words of Imlac Garmeson had appeared to pass 
over her as the waves of the sea might over a statue 
prostrate on the sands. 

But of those words she had lost no syllable. 

To Lady Lomax she had also listend with the like 
eagerness; but it was the alarming symptoms which 
her ladyship had displayed on ceasing, which aroused 
her from her torpor, and caused her to start forward 
to the mother’s aid. 

The manner of her doing so startled all present. 

It was so quick, so abrupt, and the act itself was so 
anexpected. 

But what followed moved them still more. 

Supporting the lady with her left arm, the woman 
used her right to snatch the veil from her face, and 
toss it upon the ground. In this way she disclosed a 
face, the features of which were strong, well-defined, 
and not inconsistent with the laws of beauty. 

But at that moment the face was distorted with 
some consuming passion, which blazed in her black 
eyes and compressed the lips to a line. 

At sight of that face the banker started, and drew 


” Reptile !” hissed through the woman’s compressed 
lips ag she concentrated the fire of her eyes upon 


m. 

“* Who, who is this ?” he faltered. 

“What! You have forgotten?” 

“J—I have.” 

“ You need reminding? Look, all of you,look! He 
does not know me. He has never seen me, he will 
tell you, never in all his life. Never, never!” 

“There is some mistake,” the banker faltered, and 
his eyes wandered appealingly to the face of the 
Count Rosario. 

“ Yes,” ovied the woman, catching at his words, 


“there is some mistake. But I willexplain it. Since 
it is clearly Imlac Garmeson’s wish, and my duty, I 
will explain everything.” 

“No, no!” cried the banker, eagerly; “one 
question, and I shall be satisfied. Your name is——” 

“ Harriet Wornum.” 

“T thought so. I expected that answer. You 
hear her, all of you—she gives herself the name of a 
woman to whom she bears a slight likeness. She is 
Harriet Wornum, forsooth? As if we did not all 
know that she lies at the bottem of the sea!” 

It was the slight form of Grace Weldon that sud- 
denly confronted Garmeson. 

“No,” she said. “It was a mistake. My maid, 
Harriet. Wornum, was saved. This is she!” 

The banker could not conceal his discomfiture at 
these words. 

(To be continued). 


HIDDEN LOVES. 


CHAPTER L 


A day in the heart of summer!— 
Asky of that glorious hue 

That dazzles and melts like the ocean, 
In its fathomless, infinite blue. 


The topmost leaves of the maple 
Are stirred by a wondrous song, 

That swells and dies; then, rising, 
Still clearer floats along. 

Oh! where have I heard that music ? 
Whence that familiar tone? 

The beauty that thrills it trembles 
Not in the song alone.” 


THE 


Tue reader paused so long, that I at last said : 

“ Well, Eugene, go on; it promises to be a pretty 
thing.” 

The young man raised his handsome face, and an- 
swered, softly : 

“ I cannot go on when. your eyes dive into my 
face as though they would seize the idea before I 
uttered it.” 

“You read so well, and the poetry is so musical, 
is the reason that I unconsciously looked at you,” I 
explained, feeling a faint colour rise to my face. “ But 
I'll close my eyes, if that will relieve you.” 

“That would make me too unhappy,” he said. “ It 
is very difficult for me to keep my eyes glued to the 
page when Iam so vividly conscious that you are 
looking at me, and if I looked up, I might for one 
instant meet your glance.” 

“Then, notwithstanding your elocutionary powers, 
you will have to forego reading to me,” I replied; force- 
ing a careless laugh I could not feel. 

“Cruel woman! have you no heart? You will at 
last deny me your presence,” he murmured, leaning 
forward as he sat at my feet, his eyes raised to mine 
with a glance dangerous and strange. 

The scent of a cigar came floating on the warm air 
across the lawn to where wesat. Eugene rose with the 
book in his hand, and stood leaning against a vine- 
enwreathed pillar. Very handsome he ‘looked with 
his head among the honeysuckles, the glow in his 
eyes and on his brown cheek, the tender curve not 
yet gone from the mouth beneath the drooping 
moustache, A vague pain was in my heart as I looked 
at him. 

Steps came round the walk, and my husband came 
towards us, with a cigar in his mouth, and his hat in 
his hand, that the soft air might play over his heated 
forehead. 

I looked from one to the other of the two men. To 
Eugene my judgment awarded the greater beauty ; to 
my husband, the attractions of a strong, noble cha- 
racter stamped upon his face. 

“Mrs. Clarendon’s tastes are very literary, I per- 

ceive,” he said, throwing away his cigar, and sitting 
down a few feet from me. 
He had been absent on business nearly a week, and 
this was the way he returned, without one pleased 
glance at seeing me, not one greeting of pleasure. 
But I had accepted my fate from the first; for Russell 
Clarendon had married me because he had solemnly 
promised my father on his death-bed that he would 
wed the homeless orphan girl, and I had likewise 
given my word that I would not refuse the hand that 
Mr. Clarendon, in his magnanimity, should offer me, 
We had commenced our marriage life under no mis- 
taken ideas of love and happiness, and we had no 
right to feel disappointed. 

We were acquaintances that never quarrelled; and 
our life had been very calm—a placidness that I some- 
times feared, when in some moods, would at last make 
me desperate. 

But on the even surface of my days had appeared 
the first noticeable ripple, something that awakened 
me to more life than I had felt for years before. It 
was the presence of Eugene Dalkeith, a distant con- 
nection of mine, who had been in India since boyhood, 





and had now returned to spend a year at home. 


Handsome, brave, impulsive, delicate] 

@ welcome guest at our summer parr A pee: was 
far more interested in him than in any of the 

who thronged our country mansion, [t we ae 
strange, that, unloved by my husband, without = 
lative or a real friend, I should fee} towards the 
young man something warmer than was necosg - 
for the polite hostess to feel. Like a brotler It 
ceived him, and life was not such a round of fies 
since he came. Not until too late did I discover oe 
inflammable was the nature that so read and dent 
itself to mine. 

I looked at my husband as he sat near me his 
glance resting on Eugene. I could not read "that 
glance: but something in it made me turn my eyes 
quickly towards Eugene; but they dropped instant] 
for they met such a gaze as I had never seen befor 
It was not love; rash, impulsive, though Eugene 
was, he was not so thoughtless as to have looked love 
to me, even had he felt it, thus in the presence of m 
husband, though it was evident he had forgotten that 
presence. There was pity and indignation iy the gaze 
—pity for me, that I should pass my days with a man 
who did not care for me; indignation and astonish- 
ment that the man should not care. 

The loveless marriage I had contracted had never 
filled me with such rage-and humiliation as it did at 
this moment. A burning colour swept over my’ face, 
and tingled even at my fingers’ end. Some sound 
must break this painful silence. I passed my hand- 
kerchief over my face, and opened my lips to speak; 
but Eugene saved me that effort. He turned towards 
my husband, and, in his customary tones remarked: 

“That Mrs. Clarendon’s tastes are literary, is no- 
thing new, I believe. All the guests departed this 
morning, and I could find nothing better to do than 
to read to my hostess, as one must needs do something, 
to while away the houts till-your return.” . 

He dropped the book at my feet, and sauntered 
slowly towards the house, and disappeared. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Newton wished their adieux to be 
presented you,” I said, wishing intensely to retire to 
my own room, but’ restrained by pride from doing so; 
‘and young Randolph was very sorry business de- 
tained yot, as he will not be able to see you again 
before going abroad.” 

I delivered these messages in a tone a trifle moro 
cold than usual. I was sorry for the coolness, but I 
could not help it.. Though all my life had been spent 
in fashionable society, I had never yet been able to 
become the accomplished actress so many women of 
fashion at last become. 

Clarendon did not lodk up at me as I spoke: he had 
reached forward, and picked up the volume Eugene 
had left, and was idly turning over the leaves. I 
watched the lazy motion of his white fingers, and the 
flash of the diamond he wore; I watched them be- 
cause I did not care ‘to look at his face. 

“Tam sorry that Randolph is going so soon,” ho 
said at last. “He's the best fellow I know, and ho 
would have been at the party here next week. If 
you have no objections, we will give a grand party 
next week in honour of the Honourable Mr. Percival 
and wife.” 

He raised his eyes questioningly. This time I be- 
trayed no emotion. I knew that Percival had been a 
friend of my husband’s; and I had heard that the 
bvilliant Mrs. Percival had, in her maiden days, 
refused the hand of Russell Clarendon. 

“Certainly I have no objections,” I replied. “Is 
it to be particularly gorgeous?” 

“Tshould prefer it to be particularly tasteful,” he 
responded with a smile. ‘I intend to have the 
grounds illuminated and decorated. I should likes 
sort of féte champétre. It would be the most appro- 
priate for the summer, and I hate a regulaz ball.” 

“We can manage that,” I said. “Eugene isinvalu- 
able at such times. He will assist us; so I guarantee 
your party to be a success.” 

I spoke with a little enthnsiasm ; for I anticipated 

some pleasure in arranging, with Engene, the details 
of the decorations in our beautiful garden. Clarendon 
rose. 
“ But do not let Mr. Dalkeith usurp the power of the 
queen regnant: it is upon your taste and tact, Mrs. 
Clarendon, that I rely, knowing that you never yet 
failed me.” 

I bowed in acknowledgment of this compliment, 

spoken just as he would have uttered it to any lady of 
his acquaintance, as he passed into the house, leaving 
mealone with my unhappiness. 4tthat moment my dis- 
content was so fierce and furious, that, had the oppor- 
tunity offered, I might have committed the rashest 
act. It was my pride, perhaps, that was most severely 
wounded. . 
The people among whom we had moved, with whom 
we were superficially acquainted, had only thought of 
Mr. Clarendon and his wife as people who in every 
way suited each other; they had never guessed the 
wall of ice between us: but this young man 





looked at me with pitying eyes; he only had seen into 
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my heart. Did ke for one instant fancy I was pining 
for the love of Mr. Clarendon? That seemed im pos- 
sible: so selfish ‘was my nature, that this thought 
alone Was more humiliating than any other. I rose 
from the seat where I had compelled myself to sit 
quietly, and walked with constrained eagerness up and 
down the pathway. My thoughts wandered to the 
fact that Mrs. Percival was expected at my home. I 
thought it probable that my husband would cease the 
respectful attentions he had made it his duty to offer 
me in public, and become as neglectful as he was in 
private; and, if Mrs. Percival should happen to be * 
coquette, my position would be a pleasant one indeed ! 

The low strains of the organ i the music-room 
stole out on the quiet air. 1 wa ed softly round to 
the embowered window, which opened out of the 
music-room. Concealed by the shrubbery, I sat 
down on the grass, and, leaning my head against the 
wall of the house, allowed myself to be soothed by 
the melodious flow of harmony. Past and present 
floated dimly away; and I was no longer unhappy. 

I was awakened by a voice near me speaking my 
name. I opened my eyes, and knew that I had been 
asleep. A hand had put aside the vine leaves, and 
Mr. Clarendon looked down at me, saying : 

“You have chosen a rural spot for your dreams. It 
is time for lunch, and some visitors have arrived 
during your slumbers. I entertained them as long as 
I could, knowing that you were asleep.” ? ; 

I emerged from my retreat, feeling very little in- 
clined to receive visitors. 

“Thank you,” I said, ‘Your murmurous playing 
sent me to sleep, and your kindness refrained from 
waking me.” ; 

“Till your presence was imperative,” he rejoined ; 
and I ran up to my room to bathe away the signs 
of slumber. . 

The invitations to our entertainment were received 
with acclamation. “It would be so nice in the coun- 
try: something different, you know.” And it would 
be “impossible for either Mr, Clarendon or his wife 
to get up anything other than irreproachable.” 

Tke night was warm and perfect. There was no 
moon; and the stars shone with that dreamy; softened 
light which must form a part of the intoxication of 
those beautiful evenings in the latitudes. In our ex- 
tensive grounds the soft brilliancy of artificial light 
disclosed the masses of roves, the graceful vine festoon, 
the glossy leaves of snowy jasmine, the pale clusters 
of heliotrope, and all the innumerable sisterhood of 
fragrance. It was a whim of mine, in which my hus- 
band indulged me, not to have in our gardens any 
bloom whiich was not blessed with fragrance; and, 
while our grounds lacked some of the various startling 
colours, they were steeped, deluged in sweets. 

It was not quite time for the guests to arrive. I 
stood with Engene in the main avenue, inspecting, 
for the last time, our arrangements. 

“Tt is too bad that this place should be desecrated 
by the babble of insipidity,” exclaimed Eugene. “ Let's 
bar the gates, and deny an entrance to all those who 
have not beauty in their souls.” 

ng a very select party we should have!” I 
said. 

“Or rather let us possess this paradise alone, 
Gertrude,” he said, turning his eyes to me, and letting 
them rest on my face with that indescribable look 
which I grew almost powerless to resist. 

“Where, then, would be your dreams of glory and 
activity ?” I asked. ’ . 

“Can you ask?” he said, smiling his sad, peculiar 
smile: “ when I am—in paradise.” 

“Itis time for the people to begin to arrive,” I 
said, turning from him, and shivering despite the 
warmth of the night. ‘Come in, Eugene, and help 
me to dispose of the insipidity you spoke of.” 

“They say Mrs. Percival is to be here,” he said, as 
we walked up to the house. 

“Yes: do you know her?” I instinctively hated 
that name, and felt miserably but secretly enraged 
every time I heard it. 

“Oh, no!” he replied carelessly; ‘but I’ve heard 
every man speak of her so enthusiastically, that I 
begin to de curious. ‘The ladies don’t like her so 
well, I fancy.” 

“Which allthe gentlemen will set down to envy, 
of course.” 

We entered the house as I spoke, and my husband 
came up io me, saying that a carriage had just ar- 
rived, and I had better remain to receive the people, 
who would now come in fast. 

We stood together at the head of the rooms, and 


spoke as became host and hostess to the parties that’ 


now came pouring in. 

The rooms were nearly full, of course, before the 
Percivals came in. We only waited for them that we 
night seek the coolness of tle garden, for the heat was 
becoming very disagreeable, 4 

At last I knew, by that general movement of the 
crowd, that somebody of distinction had arrived, 
Inexpressibly wearied by the beat and exertion of 











speaking to so many people whom I cared nothing 
about, I felt revived by the interest I took in the new- 
comers. 

They came up slowly through the crowd. I caught 
a glimpse of Mrs. Percival as she advanced through 
the throng with that supple, haughty movement which 
some ladies make use of. She was very handsome. I 
only thought that till she was before me. 

My husband greeted Mr, Percival with the warmth 
of an old friend. 

The face of Mrs, Percival was perfectly radiant as 
she extended her hand to her host. It was so evi- 
dently a radiance caused by her seeing him, that he 
could not fail of being flattered by it. Pleased he cer- 
tainly was; but I could not. mistake the pride in his 
voice as he turned to me and said: 

“You must know my wife, Mrs. Percival.” 

At that instant I felt exquisitely, that, without the 
least love in his heart, my husvand was proud of me 
even by the side of Mrs. Percival. 

That lady’s face was artful, I now saw, through its 
beauty—a dangerous, powerful enemy, and an uncer- 
tain friend. I felt that she possessed sufficient power of 
intrigue to have been successful even at that intriguing 
court of Louis the Grand Monarch. Woe toany poor 
La Vallitre whom she wished to depose! 


I do not know why; but, assoon asI looked at, 


her, my mind fled backward to that time of sin and 
romance, when women seemed beautiful only that they 
might destroy. 

Mrs. Percival greeted mecordially, murmuring some 
words in a manner that, had I been less used to 
society, would have made me think that the hope of 
her life had been to greet me. 

My husband invited his friends io the garden, and 
was offering his arm to Mrs. Percival, when she half 
paused, turning to me :— 

“Pray, who is that young man there—he with the 
dark face so exquisitely proud and passionate? Do 
please present him instantly, Mrs. Clarendon.” 

I motioned to. Eugene to approach, and conferred 
upon him the honour of a presentation; which he 
bore with remarkable indifference, considering the 
fascinations of the lady who smiled upon him. 

As we sought the garden by the various exits from 
the house, in the pauses of the conversation with Mr. 
Percival I heard a hissing whisper that seemed to 
scorch my ear. 

“ Notice Clarendon and Mrs. Percival, to-night, Mrs. 
Melville. If she does not renew her influence over 
him, I am no prophet. I know her: he cannot resist 
her if he would.” 

“Hush!” whispered the other voice, “There is 
Mrs. Clarendon: be careful!” 

It seemed to me as if I could never live through 
that night. 

In that garden, filled with the sweetest odours, 
where, if I had been alone, I might have been almost 
happy, I saw Mr. Clarendon ever at Mrs. Percival's 
side; how his head bent with such seeming tender- 
ness as he listened; how brilliant she was; and how 
her beautiful face so plainly told him that it was his 
presence that caused that brilliancy. 

* He could not resist her if he would,” I was con- 
stantly repeating to myself as I watched them. I 
welcomed Eugene’s approach with a smile of which I 
was hardly conscious until I saw the effect in his face; 
and then I felt unspeakably grateful that there was 
one who cared for my happiness. 

Mr. Percival had left me, and Eugene came through 
the group which surrounded me, standing ready to 
offer me his arm if I wished to walk. 

At a little distance my husband was standing with 
Mrs. Percival, calling her attention tosome dwarf roses 
which bloomed at their feet. 

She raised her eyes and flashed a look at Eugene, 
who was bending forward to speak to me, and then 
said something, with a disagreeable smile, to her come 
panion, who, in turn, looked at Eugene. But the 
noble face of my husband did not assume the look 
she had expected: he certainly knew me well gnough 
to trust me. 

“ Let us walk,” I murmured to Eugene, utterly un- 
able to stand where I could see the woman who was 
trying to poison Clarendon’s mind; to win him from 
a wife he never loved. 

The look Eugene darted at the couple who still dal- 
lied with the roses, was such that I wished to move 
away as much for his sake as my own. 

I was very unhappy, and did not even wish to speak , 
and Eugene, with rare tact, walked in silence by my 
side. Only with him did I dare to be my natural self. 
Is it strange that his presence relieved and soothed 
me? Was it dangerous to allow him to remain in my 
home? But he seemed my only friend. 

I went whithersoever he pleased, and we approached 
an unfrequented part of the grounds, 1 walkivg 
slowly, with my eyes upon the ground, only feel- 
ing glad that we had for a few moments escaped the 

crowd. 

“Let me sit here just for a moment,” I said, as we 


reached a rustic seat beneath a tree that grew near 
the garden wall. ‘ There is no reason why I should 
feel so tired,” I continued, smiling at my own weari- 
ness; “ but I never was less inclined to see company. 
Go, Eugene, or they will think we have deserted 
them: I will return directly.” 

I could not bear that Mrs. Percival should notice 
that Eugene also was away; though, in my desire to 
escape from her presence, I had not cared if he accom- 
panied me. 

He bowed in obedience, and passed out of my sight 
in the direction of the gay laughter and voices. 

My head sank back against the rough trunk of the 
tree, Mv heart seemed filled with only one feeling — 
the possibility that my husband might become fasci- 
nated, infatuated, by the woman whom I welcomed 
to-night. As this dreadful thought remained with 
me, my eyes wandered over the garden, and vaguely 
I listened to the distant hum of conversation. 

I knew that I ought to return, but I delayed. My 
eyes were fixed on that particular part of the high 
wall that surrounded the garden. YetI did not see 
the wall, for I was not thinking of it. Gradually, 
however, I became aware that a man’s head protruded 
above the top. It was a horrible head—grizly, pallid, 
and blear-eyed. It rose, as I looked, till the man sat 
on the wall, gesticulating wildly with his long arms 
and claw-like fingers. Not till then did I think of 
moving. I rose and turned to go, thinking I would 
tell Clarendon, and he would quietly expel the man 
from the place. 

But I had hardly stood upright, when, with a sup- 
pressed growl, like some irritated wild beast, the man 
leaped down, and sprang upon me. I had net the 
strength of a child; but, when the creature threw its 
filthy arms about me, I received back my strength 
tenfold, and struggled fiercely; but I was utterly 
without power. He drew me towards the wall, utter- 
ing strange words the while. I believed him capable 
of taking a flying leap over the wall with me in his 
arms; but I could not cry out, I was almost suffocated 
by the tightness with which he held me. Almost in- 
sensible, I opened my lips to make some sound, to 
attract somebody who should save me from what 
seemed a horrible nightmare, when like a whirlwind, 
a form rushed towards me, and an arm shot at the 
head of the man, who fell senscless under a blow that 
I thought would have struck down an ox. I should 
have fallen also, had not the saving arm taken me 
under its protection. 

With a sense of unutterable relief, I looked up into 
the face bent towards me. It was Eugene; none 
other could have been near. I did not faint; but I 
had not strength to lift my head from his shoulder. 
Icould only retain my consciousness; but more, I 
could not. 

“Oh, Gertrude! do not tell me to leave you again !” 
he said. 

I had not strength to reply. I only heard many 
voices coming, and recognized Mrs. Percival’s tones 
and my husband’s. I knew when they saw us, by 
the sudden silence that came upon them, It was, 
indeed, strange to see their hostess afar fronf the rest 
of the party, liere, in the arms of a young man; and 
they wisely said nothing. It was Mr. Clarendon who 
first saw the prostrate form of the man. 

Iie sprang forward; and I knew how his brow 
cleared, though I could not see it. I made a super- 
human effort, and withdrew myself from the support 
of Eugene, only to sink back on my husband’s arm, 
for I had struggled more than I had known. I thought 
it would be much more agreeable to faint than to be 
conscious, yet still nearly as helpless as though in- 
sensible. Unfortunately I could not faint at will. 

“It isan insane man—probably the one whom we 
heard had escaped from the asylum,” said my hus- 
band. ‘“ Mr. Dalkeith, please to secure him when he 
becomes conscious.” 

The guests now pressed around me, “pouring out 
questions, congratulations, and condolences. But Mr. 
Clarendon waved them back, saying :— 

“T beg yon will allow Mrs, Clarendon a little quiet. 
Amuse yourselves if possible, while I conduct 
her to the house: she will soon be able to rejoin 

ou.” 
: The people dispersed about the grounds, one or two 
gentlemen remaining with Eugene to guard the lunatio 
until he could be sent away. 

I walked slowly towards the house in utter silence. 

Once we paused to rest a moment. I seemed fated 
that night to overhear those pleasant little things 
which people say of one another. On the other side 
of the clump of shrubbery near which we stopped, we 
heard the sound of voices—those of two young men 
of the party. They appeared talking with suppressed 
earnestness, discussing the incident which had just 
transpired. 

“You should have seen Dalkeith’s face as he sup~ 
ported Mrs. Clarendon,” spoke one voice. ‘I don’é 
wonder he’s in love witb her; but I don’t envy 
him.” 
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“And she?” said the other. “Perhaps Dal- 


keith’s case is not so hopeless as you seem to sup- 
se.” 

The tone was one of polished unbelief in truth, 

utterly exasperating because you could not combat it. 

It belonged toa manI had seen often, and always 

hated. 


“She!” exclaimed the first speaker, “Oh! she 
is as unattainable as the Queen of Palmyra, and as 
beautiful.” 

The whole had passed in a minute, in a rapid under- 
tone. 

“I am rested: take me in,” I whispered to my 
husband. I had no need to tell him that. He bore 
me rapidly to my room, placed me in a chair, stopped 
for an instant, raised my face with a finger under my 
chin, and looked down iato my eyes with a gaze that 
would have consumed me had I been guilty of any 
indiscretion. He must have read my soul there, 
for his eyes grew strangely soft and tender as he 
looked, 

“ Heaven bless you, Gertrude!” he said, hardly 
above his breath ; and then turned abruptly, and went 
out. The unusual words and tone did more to re- 
store my self-possession than all the restoratives of 
my maid. F 

In half an hour I went down—in time to be con- 
ducted to supper by Mr. Percival, and to listen to the 
innumerable exclamations concerning the appearance 
of tue insane man, who had been sent off under a 
safe escort, to the asylum. 

“ Mrs. Clarendon, your entertainment is irreproach- 
able,” said Mrs. Percival, from where she sat: “ the 
appearance of your lunatic was such an addition to 
the zest of the thing! It really had quite the effect 
of an unexpected tubleau. The position of your cheva- 
lier was perfect ;/and the expression of his face, as he 
supported you, was without fault.” 

* Really, Mrs. Percival,” I replied, “ you are burden- 
ing me with needless praise. First, you speak of my 
lunatic; and I beg to disclaim any property in him. 
As for the chevalier—as the lunatic is not mine, tle 
chevalier cannet be; for the one- necessitated the 
other.” 

“Specious reasoner !” exclaimed Mrs. Percival, with 
her treacherous smile. “Mr. Dalkeith, do you allow 
such logic, and after your exertions to-night?” 

Eugene, who was assiduously attending to the lady 
beside him, looked up, and said, with courteous cold- 
ness : 

“] must, unavoidably; for, when a lady reasons, I 
never dispute.” 

There was a slight shade of pique in the laugh of 

s. Percival 2 

“The phenomenon of a lady reasoning,” said she, 
“is so rare, that your discussing powers will not suffer 
by that resolution.” 


CHAPTER IL 


Mrs. Percrvav had remained several days with us, 
Eugene had gone away for a week or two, and there 
happened to be no other guests in the house save that 
Jady and her husband, and he was away a great deal 
of the time on some rural excursions with Mr. Claren- 
don. It wasa most harrassing time forme. I ex- 
hausted every invention of which I was capable to 
furnish some sort of amusement for Mrs. Percival. 

It was very hard to sit down and talk with her; 
for, though on literary subjects we could sustain an 
animated conversation, we were so thoroughly anta- 
yonistic in character, that her presence always annoyed, 
sometimes positively enraged, me. 

I would sit and wonder how such a man as.my hvs- 
band could ever have loved a woman like her. Then 
when he entered, and I saw the change in her, I was 
not surprised that any man might be bewildered, in- 
toxicated,—but only fora time. Her depravity of soul 
mustat last be discerned. As for my husband, he seemed 
entirely indifferent ; he had outgrown whatever power 
she had ever possessed over him in the matter of 
allurement. 

At last they left. us; but not until it was decided 
that, in a week from that time, we should all meet at 
a fashionable watering-place. The proposition was 
Mrs. Percival’s, and niy husband acceded to it, saying, 
with a glance at me: 

“ Yes: we will go, fora short time at least. Mrs. 
Clarendon must need a change of air. I have thouglht- 
lessly kept ber here so lovg this summer.” 

I could not say I did not wish to go, though in truth 
I did not, for I knew that Mr. Clarendon’s words 
were but a subterfuge to express his desire to go him- 
self. 

As Mr. Percival and his wife were getting into the 
carriage at the door, Eugene réde up on horseback, 
haviug returned much sooner than I expected. 

He dismounted, and gracefully saluted Mrs. Percival, 
who, leaning from her carriage to give him her hand, 
said: 

“T have a favour to ask of you, Mz. Dalkeith.” 





“You have but to ask,” he replied gallantly. 

“Qh! it’s something which will please you. We 
have just been making upa party for a watering-place, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarendon, you know: may I expect to 
meet you there next week ?” 

I fancied my husband's face clouded for an instant. 
But it was only for an instant: it was gone before I 
was sure I bad seen it. 

He certainly had not expected Eugene to be of the 
party. He hastened to say: 

“Of course Mr. Dalkeith will be of oyr party. Per- 
cival, please engage rooms for us all at one hotel, if 

ssible.” 

I did not like the scrutinizing look with which Mrs. 
Percival regarded Clarendon as she asked Lugene to 
accompany us. 

Eugene bowed his thanks and his assent, and the 
carriage rolled away to the station. 

“ Has that woman been here ever since the party?” 
Eugene asked when we were alone that evening. 

“ You don’t speak very respectfully,” I said. “ Yes, 
Mrs. Percival has been here for the last week.” 

* Do you like her?” 

There was no reason why I should conceal from 
Eugene the feeling I felt for her. 

“No,” I said, with emphasis. 

“Tt was foolish my asking such a question,” he 
said, “for I knew you did not. Theu why make one 
of her party? You might sojourn elsewhere, if you 
chose.” 

“J did not care to refuse,” I replied. “ Under the 
circumstances, it would have been very odd. But you 
did not like her either, Eugene: do not afflict your- 
self with her presence.” 

“Tn other words, do not go?” 

He looked up, his hand dropped from the vine, and 
slightly touched my fingers that rested on the win- 
dow-ledge. With a look of passionate deprecation, 
he seized my hand, bent his burning lips to it, let it 
fall quickly as he had taken it, and, turning, passed 
through one of the low windows out into the 
garden. 

I clasped my hands over my eyes, ‘and leaned my 
forehead on the window-seat. Burning tears rushed 
to my eyes and fell rapidly. I thought I had never 
shed such bitter tears before: I felt that I had never 
been more utterly wretched. Horrible thoughts came 
tome. Here wasa man who loved me with all the 
fervour with which I could love. Had I been free, 
would not such a love have made me happier 
than this life with a husband who cared for me 
because he had promised to do so? But, even as that 
thought seared its way through my mind, I was con- 
scious that only with the love of a friend could I ever 
have loved Eugene ;—as a dear friend and brother— 
never as he regarded me. I reproached myself with 
selfishness, with unfaithfulness, that for one moment 
I had wished that fate had left me free to give to Eu- 
gene even a part of that he would have wished for 
from me. I liked Eugene so well, I esteemed him so 
highly, that my heart was pierced with anguish to 
know that he had any other feeling for me. It would 
be so hard for me to be cold towards him—to him, the 
only relative, the only person who seemed really to 
care for me. If he had only been my brother; if he 
had only loved meas such, I thought I could have 
been almost happy. e 

A step 1 knew well approached the door. Mr. 
Clarendon looked in, not seeing me at first in the 
dusk. ‘Then he entered. My handkerchief could not 
obliterate the traces of recent tears; but I hoped 
the faint ligt would conceal them. He sat down near 


me. ; 

“The house seems unusually quiet after the depar- 
ture of our guests,” he said. 

I was obliged to speak, and I summoned the best 
voice I could. 

“The quiet is refreshing to me,” I said. 
find it lonely ?” 

He started lightly, and looked at me; but my face 
was turne¢ towards the honeysuckle blossoms. 

“Oh, no! I like this solitude. I fancy Mr. Dalkeith 
may be somewhat bored: he was just now walking up 
and down the garden at a furious rate.” 

A silence ensued; for I would not trust myself to 
say anything about Mr. Dalkeith, and I could not think 
of a single remark. 

My husband came towards me. 

“ Mrs. Clarendon, are you ill? I just noticed that 
your fingers quivered nervously ; and now I see your 
face is pallid, or is it the effect of this half light?” 

His tone was gentle: though I could not raise my 
eyes, I felt that his were full of some unusual light. 

“ Thank you: I am not ill. But I believe I am very 
much fatigued.” 

I was in such an unnerved, excited state, that it was 
the utmost I could do to utter those few words. 

He remained near me. At last, in obedience to the 
look I felt, I raised my eyes; aid my glance was 
instantly absorbed in the gaze of those luminous gray 
orbs. My soul rushed to my eyes, my heart throbbed 


“Do you 





heavily, my whole being was thrilled ang 
by that look: it seemed as if he were abou: 4, 
his arms, and. take me to him. Sudden} “peu 
fragrant stillness of the air, there rose the aA the 
Eugene’s voice in the garden, chanting gn, y of 
fon peng Cie » ol, 
ur eyes fell; rendon lingered a 

the table of books; then, with mn paar ars a 
left me. When I eaw him in the morning Ee : 
respectful, distant—the same he had been for the pes 
years I had been his wife. sa 

A week later we were in the vast hotel a the ' 
watering-place... Mrs. Percival arrived almost at th 
same time that we did,gnd I found myself brought in 
almost daily contact wh this woman I go disliked 
But,,among so many, I could often avoid her; though 
it irritated me to know that she was in the oa 
room "> me. 

Mr. Clarendon was her attendant upon ey 
sion where she could make it possible, sat fr we 
occasions were many. It was natural that Eugene 
should be mine, for there were but few gentlemen at 
the hotel of whose proffered services I cared to avail 
myself. Notwithstanding Eugene's constant presence, 
he never so far forgot himself as he had on the night 
of Loe ote to our home. 

ither for my own sake, or for that of my husban 

I was very flatteringly received by the ane at re 
hotel. Without any intention on my part, I found 
that I was a sort of rival to Mrs. Percival. At every 
gathering, excursion, or ball, I had my adherents, and 
she hers, The position did not please me; but it excited 
me to more worldliness—fashionable worldliness, I 
mean—than I had believed it possible for me to feel, I 
felt that I triumphed over her. The novel situation 
stifled for a while the unsatisfied longing of my heart; 
but it developed traits in me that I had not known 
existed. 


“ You are getting to be—well, I cannot call you a 
coquette, but you are changed,” said Eugene,” in a 
dissatisfied tone, one evening as he sat with me in my 
room. For once there was no engagement. My lius- 
band had gone out with a friend, and I sincerely hoped 
no one else would come in. 

“And not changed for the better, I think, by your 
tone,” I said. 

**You have veiled somewhat of your noble, frank 
self,” he said; “but no one not intimately con- 
nected with you would notice it. You are brilliant, 
fascinating ; but this hollow way of living is setting 
its mark upon you—improving you, some would say.” 

“ And who cares?” 1 said, bitterly. 

I realized what he said so vividly that the words 
escaped me even ag I thought them. His face flushed 
as if my words had prompted him to say something 
rash, ‘but his glance at my face prevented its utterance. 

A servant entered. I expected him to announce a 
visitor; but he only gave me a note. It was almost 
an illegible scrawl, desiring me to visit a woman ill 
and dying. She lived in the outskirts of the town. I 
had been to'see-her several times; for she had once 
been a schoolmate of mine, had married unfortunately, 
and was now living alone in the most abject poverty. 
I had accidentally distovered her, and had aided her 
all I could since my stay in the town. 

I turned to Eugene, and asked him to order a car- 
riage and driver. He left the room to obey me, and 
I hurriedly put on my bonnet and shawl, and awaited 
his return. 

He came back saying the carriage would be ready 
in a few moments. 

“Let me accompany you,” he said. “ The uight is 
dark, and promises to be stormy. You shall not go 
alone.” 

“ There is not the Jeast danger,” I said. “ Besides, 
what a delightful morsel for people to discuss—you 
and I:riding off aloze on such a night as this.” 

“T submit,” he said, with a laugh.  “ After such an 
argument as that, I could not do otherwise. Be care- 
ful, and return as soon as possible.” 

He went down-stairs with me, put me into the car- 
riage, and stood on tha steps as I rode away. 

My destination was the extreme end of the town, 
nearly three miles from the hotel. The horses went 
so fast that we reached the place before I bad any 
idea that we were near there; indeed we went at such 
a break-neck speed, that I was half afraid. 

The driver opened the door. 

“ Ts this the place, ma'atn ?” : 

I looked out ; and, by the faint glow of the carriage 
lamps, 1 saw that this was the house. I directed the 
driver to wait for me there, and went into the house. 

The poor woman was indeed dying, and expressed 
so much satisfaction that I had come, that I felt that 
I would have braved many real dangers to have 
reached her. She wished me to watch over her 
little girl. She begged me to see that sie was fitted 
for some usefuf employment in life. I promised I 
would do so. Relieved from the anxiety which had 
weighed on her, she seemed almost happy to leave & 
world in which she had seen so much sorrow. 
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Itwas long before. I left her—not until she had 
eed into that rest for which she had so longed. 
jwent slowly down the narrow path to the little 

where I had left the carrriage. It was not there. 
fall was my mind of the scene I had just left, that 

Jad not feel surprised: I thought that perhaps the 
driver had become tired of waiting, and had driven 
the corner to a little inn I remembered seeing. 
fj vas intensely dark; but I did not doubt that I 
gold find the inn. Instead of getting accustomed to 
ihe darkness, I was positive it grew darker. I turned 
scomer, but could find no inn. There seemed to be 
houses: but there were no lights in them. I thought it 
pust be very late: I knew it was nearly ten o'clock 
yben 1 had received the note. 

By this time I was utterly bewildered. I could not 
rirace my steps, and blundered on without an idea as 
where 1 was going. In the darkness I thought I 
yard the sound of some one walking on the sidewalk. 
Avague terror began to me; and thesound of 
py own footsteps seemed to multiply and resound. I 
ame near falling several times; and then I fled on, 

wing more frightened as I went. 

The air was perfectly still—close and warm, and 
he clouds hung thick and heavy low down to the 


bh. 
“That certainly was a step I heard! It camenearer. 
Itwas awful to hear it thus, and not be able to see a 


thing. ie 

‘Mrs. Clarendon, is it you ?” 

My heart seemed to stand still with thankfulness. 

“Eugene!” I exclaimed, in a panting voice, and 
siretched out my hand in the darkness. 

Ina moment my hand was clasped tightly, and I 
quld discern faintly the form of Eugene by my side. 

“After you were driven away,” he said, “ I strolled 
jn the same direction, for I felt some sort of presenti- 
nent that you might need me; but I was not going 
to reveal myself if you were driven home, as I had 
ery reason to suppose you would be. I was de- 
trined in my walk, and didn’t reach the old house 
till after you were gone. I was told by a boy that 
the coachman drove away almost as soon as you 
etered the house. It is fortunate that I found you. 
] hardly expected it, and I was being devoured by 
apxie ” 

s] a so glad you found me, Eugene,” I said. “TI 
ms getting terribly frightened, and I don’t believe I 
could ever have reached the hotel.” 

“It's a long walk now, and there’s no chance to 
gta carriage for you.” 

“Oh! I can walk now that I am not afraid!” I 


aid. 

We walked in silence for some time. At last a 
thought came to me. 

“Ts it very late?” I asked. 

"Yes, it is one o'clock.” 

Another silence. 

“Will they not think it very strange at the hotel 
when they know we have been out at this hour?” I 
asked, 

“T suppose they will!” he said, with bitter em- 


asis, 
PAnd they will not believe us when we tell the 
truth?” I said. 

I flushed hot, and my temples beat violently. I 
knew how they would talk—how some would defend 
— some would attack. I could see Mrs. Percival’s 


“But I don’t ‘mean any one shall know you have 
been out,” said Eugene, ‘There’s no need that all 
the people there saould know every time you go 
out 


We turned into another street as he spoke. A bril- 
liantly lighted carriage came along just opposite us. 

A lady was looking absently through the lowered 
window. 

She looked straight at us, and recognized us, and the 
carriage was out of sight and down another corner 
before I could hardly think. 

The lady who had seen us was Mrs. Percival; the 
look on her face had been one of half surprise and 
cruel delight. 

“Curse the woman !” fiercely muttered Eugene. 

“Any precautions will be quite unnecessary now,” 
I mid, in a voice of suppressed hatred. 

“Quite unnecessary,” he said. 

We did not speak again until he bademe good-night 
it the door of my room in the hotel. 

I wished to be the first who should tell my husband ; 
but, unfortunately for that wish, he did not return till 
late the next day, He was only just in,time for din- 
ner. It was impossible not to know how vigilantly some 
story had been circulated—by the increased attention 
of some, and by the superciliousness of others. 1 saw 

at people were more interested in me than ever, I 
knew intuitively that Eugene had to sustain some 
covert attacks: anything more they dared not offer ; 
vd his dark, burning eyes, and frigid hauteur, watued 

em. 


Soon after dinner, my husband came into our room 


where I was sitting alone. His face was thunderous. 
He turned the key in the lock and came towards me, 

“I do not .wish my wife’s name upon everybody's 
lips as it is now,” he said, pausing and leaning against 
the mantle, looking down at me. “They say you 
were out with Dalkeith last night, in an unusual way. 
Give me the power to shoot through the heart all who 
have proclaimed the falsehood !” 

I had never before seen him so roused. His white 
face seemed flaming from the fierce blaze of his eyes 
—eyes that went down to my heart. I could not sit still 
beneath such a gaze: I stoodnearhim. I dreaded the 
effect of my next words, of i 

“But I was out with Dalkeith last night—alone 
with him. You know that I shall tell you the truth.” 

He turned, and hid his face on his arm; and a 
shudder ran through his frame. I hastened to tell 
him the circumstances; but, before I could speak, he 
said, without raising his head : 

“ Tell methat you love him ; and I will kill myself, 
that you may be happy!” 

Something in his tone sent a thrill of indefinable 
pleasure through my frame. 

“But I do not love him,” I said. “Only listen to 
meyand I will tell you how it happened that I was 
with him.” 

/ J told him all, and then waited in silence for what 
he should say. At last I asked breathlessly ; 

“ Do you not believe me ?” 

“You know that I believe you,” he said. Then, 
suddenly raising his head, he turned to me, taking 
both my hands, and exclaiming : 

“ And you do not love him 2?” 

“No; do you doubt me?” 

“Oh, no! but I thought you loved him; yet I was 
sure my honour was safe in your hands.” 

He released my hands, walked rapidly up and 
down the room, then came back to where I stood. 

“‘T must speak,” he said, at last. ‘‘I have borne it 
as long asI could. Gertrude, do you think it possible 
you could ever love me?” 

I had seen the love in his face before the words 
left his lips. 

Overwhelmed with a happiness for which I had 
never dared to hope, I could not speak. I looked up 
at him, and reached forth my arms to him. At last I 
found voice to murmur in his ear: 

“T have loved you always—ev¥en on the day when 
you promised my father that you would marry me.” 

“} will forget those dreadful years,” he said. 
“ This happiness is intense enough to atone for every- 
thing. I, too, have loved you, and thought that at 
last I might win your love: but I have not despaired ; 
for I was sure duty alone prompted you toxaccede to 
your father’s wish.” 

“Tt was duty only prompted that,” I said; “but I 
could not choose but love you.” 

“ Our life, our happiness, has just begun,” he said, 
looking at me with loving eyes. 

“Never to end,” I said softly, kissing one of the 
hands that held mine. 

My husband related to a few'of his friends the cir- 
cumstances that occasioned the midnight walk of 
Eugene and I. I think most of our acquaintances 
believed what he said. It was all that could be done 
about it. 

One day I asked Russell concerning Mrs. Percival, 
and was told that he had neVer loved her, consequently 
had never offered her his hand; “though I was in the 
train of her admirers for one season, in my early 
youth,” he said, t 

What shall I say of Eugene—him who offered his 
love so hopelessly and so passionately ? A woman 
can never be indifferent to the one who loves her; 
and I watch with interested eyes the progress of his 
life from one post of honour to another,—for he has 
gone back to India, and is promoted by the British 
Government. 

Russell knows my heart too well to try and recall 
any of that affection which I shall feel for the man 
who lives so vainly true to the only love be has 
known, J. L. 





Oxp Sr. Paut’s.—It was reasonable that the citi- 
zens should be concerned for their ruined cathedral. 
Only a few years had elapsed since their glorious 
Elizabeth had ridden thither in grand sion, to 
offer thanksgivings for the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada, Here, too, a hundred national trinmphs 
had been celevrated. Every stone of the worn pave- 
ment had often been trodden by the best and bravest 
of her sons. Here religion had hallowed the shouts 
of victory, and the tattered standards of hostile arma- 
ments had been suspended as offerings above the altar 
of the Most High. Paul's, too, had for ages afforded 
a place of daily meeting for all ranks—merchants, 
warriors, statesmen, the threadbare poet, the anxious 
politician, the man of business, the man of devotion. 
It was the common home, not merely of Englishmen, 





but of strangers from every European state, and from 


the uttermost parts of the earth; here they met in 
constant crowds, discussing all the various interests 
and desires of the world. So the King listened to 
Farley and Paule’s, and came in state, with all that 
was illustrious in the land, on the 26th of March, 
1620. to hear a sermon from Dr. John King, Bishop 
of London, at Paule’s Cross, who preached from 
Psalm cii. 13, 14, “ Thou wilt arise and have mercy 
upon Zion ; for the appointed time is come; for Thy 
servants delight in the stones thereof, and have pity 
on the dust thereof.” Then James gave a large dona- 
tion; a general benevolence was agreed upon; the 
Bis op gave £100, and promised as much annually, 
and the subscription was extremely liberal. Yet the 
work went on slowly, and stone bought by Bishop 
Mountaine being unused, was appropriated ;by the 
Duke of Buckingham for the water-gate at: York 
House, which still stan:ls at the bottom of Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand.—The Old City, its Highways and 
Byways. 





THE FLOWER AND THE HEART. 


Let us away from the stifling air of city life, and 
walk in the early morn with the rising bird, amidst 
budding flowers, perfumed hedges and velvet downs. 
Let us pause and gaze, and wonder why the Creator 
has willed his creatures to dwell so far away from his 
glorious works. Let us twist myrtle wreaths, and 
pluck fairy daisies; then listen to the silvery brook 
which, ever and anon, keeps time to the whispering 
leaves. Let us look into each other’s eyes and talk 
of——. Stop! What would’st thou do? Seest thou 
nought? Thy foot is well-nigh on it. Draw back a 
pace, I pray thee. Down there, methinks I see a 
child of nature, with diamond bust. No second water 
that! Markest thou its Iustre? No human hand 
did place it there. ’Tis Nature’s work. "Tis dono 
divinely. ; 

The child is a flower; the diamond, dew. Note 
how it bends to and fro; how sweet it waves its 
head. It does not fear thee; and yet thou hadst nigh 
killed it. How pretty is that little flower, and yet so 
frail! Touch but its diamond tear, one gush of 
wind, nay, but one sigh from thy fond heart, and ’tis 
gone for ever! Methinks thou wouldst avoid it! 
Dost see, it mocketh thee! Mark how it struggles! 
I’m sure ’twill break away. Ay, and so it does,.and 
flies to thee, and buries its waning perfumed leaves 
in thy fair bosom. One struggle, ’tis withered, ’tis 
dead. Its dew saturates thy snowy neck. It still 
clings fast to thee; ’tis thine for ever, though ’twill 
never live again. And yet a moment since, thou 
wouldst so cruelly trample on it! Poor little 
fiower ! 

The flower is the heart, and the dew the delicious 
water of purity, which the Creator has endowed it 
with. A crystal clear, so uncorrupted, so free from 
every blemish, as is that little flower, so is the heart 
in origin. The dew is as the susceptibility of man- 
kind. Placed there by nature, it is sensitive to a touch, 
it is hurt by a breath. Wipe but that dew away, and 
it can never be replaced. Tarnish the delicate sus- 
ceptibility of the heart, and it fades for ever. As that 
little sprig may grow to a strong oak, so do the off- 
shoots of the heart entwine themselves with the mind; 
and it is not said because that heart seems green as is 
that little flower, that thou shouldst spurn or despiso 
it. It is pure as nature’s bosom, and can break a lance 
unblushingly, in fair combat, with the artificial heart 
sullied with poisonous vices and evil doings. And 
even if thou dost so jeer at it, it loves thee still ; and, 
like the little flower, it will fly to thy embrace un- 
bidden, but then, alas! ’tis bent, ’tis broken. Poor 
little heart ! 





CosHERtNG.—A curious presentment tase came on 
for trial at the Kilkenny Assizes, before Mr. Baron 
Hughes. A man named Patrick Doyle, who, it ap- 
pears, has been levying a kind of black mail through 
threatening and cursing the people, was presented by 
the grand jury as a vagrant, under the statutes 3 
Anne, c. 61, and 31 Geo. III. c.5. By the former 
Act the offence was called coshering, and it was 
therein specially defined as including “ such as pretend 
to be Irish gentlemen, and will not work, nor betake 
themselves to any honest trade or livelihood; but 
wander about demanding victuals, and coshering from 
house to house, among their fosterers, followers, and 
others.” It enacts that such shall, on the present- 
ment of the grand jury be sent to gaol, and there re- 
main until they shall be sent on board Her Majesty's 
fleet, or some of Her Majesty’s plantations in America, 
unless they find sufficient security to be of good beha- 
viour. The grand jury found “that Doyle was an 
‘Trish gentleman,’ and would not work,” and he was 
sentenced to find two securities in £10 each for lis 
good behaviour for seven years, or be imprisoned for 
that period. Those statutes were remnants of the old 
severe code intended to repress vagrancy. ‘Thus, in an 





Act (1 Edward VI. c. 3) repealing former penalties of 
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vagrancy as offensive to weak persons, the vagabond, 
on his first conviction, was adjudged to be branded on 
the shoulder with the letter V, and to be handed over 
as a slave for two years to any one who chose to de- 
mand him, during which time he was to be fed on 
bread and water and refuse meat; and if he should 
run away, to be further branded on the cheek with 
the letter 8, to be made a slave for life, or to be exe- 
cuted in case of need. Even under the great Queen, 
@ vagrant was liable (14 Eliz. c. 5) to be “ grievously 
whipped, to be burned through the gristle of the right 
ear with a hot iron of the compass of an inch about,” 
and for a third offence to be punished with death. 
The case has been mentioned in the House of Com- 
mons, but nothing has been done in respect thereof. 


THE MAY QUEEN. 


Is a lovely glen in a sequestered part of our village 
stood a small white cottage, half embowered with roses 
and honeysuckles. It had been for many years the 
residence of Mr. Ashmore and his only daughter, 
lovely Isabel Ashmore. How my heart beats when I 
think of her swan-like and glorious beauty! Yes, she 
‘was as lovely as the first blush-rose of summer; but 
mever was she so transcendantly beautiful as when 
arrayed for a May-day festival. 

My eyes rested with profound admiration upon her 
gtaceful, fairy-like form, her rich, golden hair, clus- 
tering in drooping ringlets o’er a brow and neck of 
alabaster whiteness, the softly rounded, rosy cheek, the 
full cherry lips dimpled with smiles, the large, blue, 
soul-speaking eyes, with their sweeping fringes so 
soft, light and changeful. 

She was standing ina vine-clad arbour, whose green 
leaves and early roses, witli here and therea pale forget- 
me-not, had enticed fair Isabel hither to fill her tiny 
basket, which she catried in her left hand, in which 
she also clasped her little straw hat, trimmed with pale 
blue ribbon. 

Her dress was of pure white muslin, the skirt of 
which was looped at intervals with pink and white 
roses, exposing a richly embroidered under skirt, with 
one tiny foot encased in a white kid slipper, poised on 
the rim of a flower-pot, with one small snowy hand 
in the act of reaching a tiny flower that grew and 
bloomed in fancied safety, from the distance which 
intervened between itself and its more lovely com- 
pauions. 

“* What a magnificent little Paradise of a village this 
is, Paul! See the spire of yon church sparkling and 
glistering in the glowing beams of the morning sun ; 
the lowing cattle, the singing birds, the murmuring of 
the rippling stream at our feet, have not failed to 
usher into Glenwood village a glorious morning. And 
this is your native place, Paul? Bat methinks you are 
marvellously sud and silent, while I have rattled on to 
myself, and have grown eloquent while viewing the 
romantic home of your boyhood.” 

“ True, Willie, I do feel melancholy upon gazing for 
the first time after an absence of seven long years, on 
the familiar scenes of my boyhood; and asI look 
around me, scarcely a shrub do I see which is not 
associated with my fondest and earliest recollections ; 
and just beyond that spire, to which you have alluded, 
sleeps in tranquillity both my parents, while their 
only child is a lone wanderer, with nought to call 
him to his native place, which must ever bring painful 
recollections, but to fulfill a promise which I made to 
my little cousin Isabel, who was a universal favourite 
of mine. Her father resides in that small, white cot- 
tage Shs see on the right.” 

“ Yes; but you haven’t told me of the nature of 
your promise, Paul.” 

“Well, Isabel was a lovely girl, about nine years 
old, and after bidding my uncle adieu, I went in 
quest of my pet Isabel. I found her seated in her 
arbour, weeping bitterly. I seated myself by her 
side, and, taking her small hand in my own, | said: 
* Isabel, I have come to bid you good-bye.’ Her heart 
was too full for reply at first; but, raising her blue 
eyes filled with tears, she said : ‘Ob, cousin Paul, don’t 
go away—I shall surely die. Who will I have to take 
me sailing on the river, or to play ball with ?’ I kissed 
her trembling lips, and said, ‘ Isabel, don’t cry; you're 
so kind and good, that every one loves you, and more 
than one will be glad to fill my place as your escort. 
Now try and be happy, and one of these days I will 
come back to Glenwood to see you.’ She twined her 
little arms around my neck, and nestled her head in 
my bosom, and said, Oh, yes, do, dear Paul; do 
_— that you will come back, and I will try and 

happy, and love those canaries you gave me.’ I 
gave her the desired promise, and with a parting kiss 
tore myself from her clinging arms, and was soon 
on my journey. Seven long years have elapsed 
since that day, and I fear that Isabel has forgotten 
me, or else has pined herself away at my long 
absence.” 


“ That is right, Paul; make up your mind she has 
taken the veil, and is wasting her life inside convent 
walls, all for you, you conceited fellow !” 

“ Well, we shall soon know, Willie; for here we 
are in the heart of Glenwood village.” 

“ Heigh ho! this is May-day! See there, on the 
green, they have erected a May-pole,—come, let us 
spur up, and leave our horses in charge of the land- 
lord at the inn, and hasten to the scene of action. 
Perhaps we are not too late to witness the corona- 
tion of the Queen, and pay her our homage; and per- 
haps I may discover my lovely cousin among the 
many holiday-clad rustics.” 

The arrival of the strangers on the green caused 
not a little curiosity among the said rustics. Fair 
maidens threw stolen glances, while those of the 
masculine gender greeted them with s frown of sus- 
picion, and took occasion to warn their favourites 
not to waste their smiles on the strangers, who were 
undoubtedly fellows from London of doubtful cha- 
racter. 

Fortunately for our friends, their attention was at- 
tracted in an opposite direction, and a joyous welcome 
greeted the most beautiful girl that ever graced a 
May-day festival; attired as we last. saw her in the 
arbour, her hat jauntily set on her h:ad, from which 
escaped in free luxuriance her beautiful curls. The 
simplicity of her costume heightened the effect of her 
rich and sparkling beauty. 

“Oh heavens, how beautiful! the same—my sweet 
cousin. Willie, is she not divine ?” 

“Yes, she is indeed the most lovely being I ever 
beheld. But, Paul, please loosen your grasp upon 
my arm—the pain will quite unable me to appreciate 
her charms.” 

We will leave our friends gazing upon the scene 
with uninterrupted admiration, and return to our 
heroine. 

Now came the election of the Queen, and judging 
from the admiring glances, we were not long guessing 
upon whom the choice would fall. The vote in fa- 
vour of Isabel Ashmore was unanimous. The flor 
crown, composed of myrtle, roses and dewy violets, 
soon decked the luxuriant curls of the lovely May 
Queen ; after which the company formed themselves 
into a procession ; and, ‘bearing garlands, bouquets, and 
May-poles, headed by their Queen with her flower- 
wreathed sceptre and crown—the rays of the sun glit- 
tering on the deW-drops, making them sparkle like 
diamonds on her brow—took up their line of march 
through the village. _ . 

Cheers of applause frem the inhabitants greeted 
them on all sides. Our friends followed the proces- 
sion until they arrived at the inn, which they entered, 
leaving the fair queen and her attendants to continue 
their march unmolested by the ardent gaze of a pair of 
piercing black eyes. 

“Give me your hand, Paul! You lucky fellow, are 
you dreaming yet? How in the world could you 
resist making yourself known? Oh, I see! she has 
stormed the citadel of your heart, leading your senses 
captive.” 

“I will confess, Willie, that my faculties are some- 
what impaired, but hope that a few hours’ rest and a 
goed dinner will restore them.” 

“But how long do you intend remaining incog., 
Paul?” 

“ They will conclude the amusements of the day 
with a dance; I shall join them, and tell them Paul 
has returned; meatwhile let us refresh’ ourselves 
with as a good dinner as our kind hostess can provide 
us.” 

Night came—glorious night—and her pale queen 
came slowly up, followed by her glittering attendants, 
and stood gazing: down upon a shady grove, from 
which issued the sounds of revelry, in which mingled 
the tones of a violin, tuned by skilful fingers. e, 
too, will peep with the moon upon the fairy scene. 
Why, as i live, there stands Paul talking with his 
cousin! Listen ; the signal is given, and profiting by 
the familiarity attendant upon scenes:of the kind, he 
has led her in triumph to the head of the dance, to the 
chagrin and envy of many of the rustic competitors. 
The dance is concluded, and Paul has led his fair 
partner to a seat under the drooping branches of that 
vldelm. Ob, how lucky! It has brought them so 
near, that I can hear all that they say. 

“Would you believe me, lovely queen, if I should 
tell you I had frequently heard of you before to-day ?” 

“T really can’t say; please explain, sir.” 

“Had you not once a cousin, by the name of Paul 
Seymour?” 

“Oh, yes, my dear cousin Paul! 
know him?” 

And while speaking she had grown quite pale, and 
had clasped the stranger’s arm with her small white 
hands, and stood gazing beseechingly in his face. 

“Sweet cousin, am I so changed that you do not 
recognize in me your cousin Paul?” 

Willie was in the act of soliciting the black-eyed 


Tell me, do you 





Jessie’s hand for the next dance, which, however, was 


doomed to be postponed, for a 

caused him to Fern shbesaly fon pes x Surpri 
the act of releasing Isabel from 4 chin was i 
embrace. The mystery soon being ex 4 Cousin] 
stood back, giving the new-found frieng the —n 
of accompanying the queen to her home, / 

A week , and still our friends tin 
Glenwood, amusing themselves with cena 
bles, with Isabel and Jessie as their companion 0g ram 
seems their rambles have turned into ay oe ba 
exercise this lovely morning, for Pay) jg nestri 
Isabel to mount her fine black Rover, How kn 
she looks, with ber neatly-fitting habit and ecw 
cap, from which droops a snowy feather en 
with her curls, making a poor attempt to riy i r 
fair brow in whitevess! Willie Ashley ang J 
Meredith have joined them at the end of the lane mi 
they are starting for a ride to the river, and then'f 7 
sail on its bright waters. ee 

“Well, here we are, after an hour's ride; allow m 
cousin, to assist you to dismount, and we will a 
upon this bank until our companions retarp: aud J 
do hope they will be successful in procuring the by 
from its crabbed old keeper.” : 

“Oh, we will be sure to get it, Paul! for Jessie 
black eyes will plead our cause ; but, Paul, I had ~~ 
a sweet dream last night; would you like to hear it? 

“Certainly, my dear; I should be too happy t 
know all your dreams.” 

“Well, I dreamed you promised to stay with ng 
always, and never return to tlat dusty, noisy city 
again.” 

“Why, Isabel! that was similar to my dream ; but 
instead of calling you cousin, I had substituted that 
of my own sweet little wife. Now, Isabel, fulfill my 
dream, and I will yours !” 

I heard no more, but saw that Isabel’s face wa; 
very red, and Paul kissed her; but here are Willig 
and Jessie with tlie boat. 

“Take care, Isabel ! that saucy wave acts as thoug 
it would like to kiss your dainty fect asa grerting.” 

“T do declare, Paul, you are poetical ; and it seem 
you have not exhausted all your seutimental feeling 
in your absence.” 

“Oh! no, Willie, I assure you those feelings are 
inexhaustible, and, from Jessie’s flushed cheek, I sup 
pose you are not devoid of similar feelings.” 

They all laughed, and away darted the boat. Of 
course I had buta bird’s-eye view of the scene; J 
came to the conclusion that Paul was jealous of the 
ae from the manner in which he guarded his fai 
charge. 

Paul didn’t keep his promise never to leave Isabel 
again, but went away taking Willie with him; only ta 
return again to the cottage in a splendid barouche, 
drawn by a pair of splendid horses, which the brid 
party entered, and was conveyed quickly to the 
church, which was already filled with anxious vil 
lagers. 

Before the altar stood Paul Seymour, upon whoss 
arm leaned our lovely May Queen, arrayed in a snowy 
satin, her luxuriant curls Jooped from her brow by 
bandeau of pearls, and her large, liquid eyes shining 
through a veil of blue. Nor did I marvel at Pauly 
look of unutterable happiness as he bore the Ma 
Queen from our village to grace the halls of wealth 
and fashion. 

Nor was Willie slow in imitating his example. Bu 
a few months elapsed ere Jessie, too, was borne from 
Glenwood village a bride, with her bright black eye 
and raven hair. 

And thus were our stars transplanted to another 
firmament ; and so, with the moonlight and starligl 
falling upon their mansions, and the sunlight of love 


falling upon the hearts of its inmates, we bid them 
adieu. J. . 


ML. M 





EnGLanp has got so much territory to rule over 
that she even forgets what belongs and what does not 
belong to her. For instance, this year it has been for- 
gotten to exclude the Ionian Islands from the Mutiny 
Bill, and power is as usual given to punish soldiers 
in that part of her Majesty’s dominions. We have 
no foubt the soldiers left do most decidedly waut 
punishing, and that to give the power to do e0 & 
British hands is a wise provision instead of an 
oversight. ; ee 

Tuxzz Rutxs ror Goop Reapre.—First : Finish 
each word. I use the phrase in the sense of a watch- 
maker or ‘jeweller. Tho difference between two 
articles, which at a little distance look much the same, 
all lies in the finish. Each wheel in a watch must be 
thoroughly finished; and so each word in a evatance 
must be more completely pronounced. This will m a 
reading both pleasant and audible. Careful — 
ation is more important than noise. Some ey 
I heard a person make a speech ina largo =r A. 
spoke distinctly, and I heard every word ; he a 
nately, he became warm in his subjectand spoke loualy 





and energetically, and immediately his speech becaine 
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inarticulate noise. Secondly: Do not drop the 
vice at the end of the sentence. Simple as this rule 
py seem, it is one most necessary to enforce. If the 
ole of a sentence be audible except the conclusion, 
je passage read becomes. discontinuous, a series of 
pielligible portions interspersed with blanks. Con- 
sion, of necessity, attaches to the whole. Thirdly: 
jivays read from a full chest. Singers know well 
je importance, indeed the necessity, of taking 
ath at proper places. The same thing is import- 
gi for reading. 








THE 
SWORD MAKER OF TOLEDO. 


POEAME iow were anes 
OHAPTER XXVIIL 
Grief brings a daring spirit to my heart, 
To aid the will 
In many a piteous note she vents her grief, 
And on her hand reclines, 
Like a dissevered rose ; 
The naked arm, the pillar of her woe, 
Feels the bright gem which from the eyes drops 
the other hand conceals 
The face bedewed with tears. Ibid. 
trata and her faithful companion continued their 
se down the river in silence, passing between the 
n and fragrant banks and under the grateful shade 
jie bending trees. The thoughts of the maiden 
ee with her dead father. She recalled the loving 
ppiemess hé had always shown her. She remembered 
yr often he had brought her presents as she sat in 
jrsecret bower, and felt a thousand times repaid for 
jsheavy expenditure for her if she but smiled and 
her soft cheek to his. She remembered their 
ming songs, their morving prayers. She recalled 
rhe had taught her all his book-lore; how he had 
wo both father and mother to her ; how her joys and 
pes, simple as they were, and trivial as they must 
jeappeared to his riper experience, had always been 
ptwith smiles and tears. 

‘0h, my father! my lost father!” she wailed, 
ping the tiller and wringing her hands. “Gone 
lm me for ever!” 

With gentle words and caresses Esther soothed her, 

jas she laid Syria’s hand on the tiller again, she 


Dante. 


‘Your father wished me to tell you, dear, that 
ia we made this melancholy voyage again, as he 
imaw we would do alone, you would be going toa 
w life and a new love. He wanted your thouglts 
dlim to be cheerful and resigned. He bade me tell 

uthat he should be happier with his wife there than 
le bad been here without her. And, as you desire 
lslappiness, you must not desire his return.” 

fyria’s tears flewed more quietly, and she said: 

“Yes, he is happier now, my dear, dear father! 
Esther, I felt as if I had lost him! But I do not 

so now. He has gone on before me, and death 
ibe robbed of half its terrors to feel that through its 

gs shall come a blessed re-union with him and my 
her! I have Juan left,” she added ; “ and you too, 
ishber. I am not quite alone.” 

‘I would die for you, Syria,” exclaimed Esther, 
nih nergy; “and so would Don Juan. How good 
tvs of your father to consent to your marriage 
rh him! And how lovingly and tenderly he spoke 
whim, calling him his son! But here we are at 
Vuencia.” é 

Sue dried her tears, and leaning over the side of the 
hut dipped her hand in the water and laved her face, 
uithen looked towards the city. 

‘I do not know, Esther,” she said, “ whether I can 
file the boat amongst the shipping to a wharf, but I 
tu try.” . 

the exertion brought the colour to her cheeks, but 
t son succeeded, aud then ran alongside a wharf. 

‘Here we are,” she then said. ‘ And now, Esther, 
Inut you to sit in the boat while I try to find a pur- 
tuer for it. You know we Jews are permitted to sell 
® possessions,” 

Usher remonstrated, offering to seek a purchaser 
melf, declaring that her young mistress ought not 
‘venture among the rude.men on the wharves; but 
tris shook her head with assumed wilfulness, drew 

igs over her face, and set out on her task. 

She soon discovered that it was a difficult one. She 
‘uidly accosted every fisherman or sailor-like person 
ie met, but found no one who wished to buy a boat. 
thst, weary and disheartened, she was about to re- 
mm to Esther, when she encountered a gentlemanly 
uiog sea captain, to whom she put her usual ques- 


“Senor, would you like to buy a boat ?” 

Her childlike form and sweet pleading voice at- 
. d his attention, 

Why, senorita,” he exclaimed, in a tone of min- 
ap ement and surprise, ‘have you a boat to 


“ T have, senor, a large ship’s boat,” returned Syria, 
glad to have advanced so far in a negotiation. “She 
is lying near here. Won't you come and look at 
her?” . 

The captain assented, and accompanied her to the 
wharf where the boat was waiting. 

Esther arose and scrambled out as she beheld them 
coming, and the stranger examined the little craft 
minutely. : 

“How did she cdine into your possession?” he 
asked. 

Syria briefly explained. 

“Then you have a right to her,” he said. 
in need of a boat, and would like to buy her. 
is the price ?” ‘ 

“T leave that to you,” said the maiden. “I don’t 
know the worth of boats, and you do.” 

Her trust and innocence had touched the stranger, 
and he immediately counted out a very liberal price 
for the boat, and placed the money in Syria’s keeping, 
saying : 

“If you are a Jewess as you say, my child, the 
sooner you leave Spain the better. ‘The possessor of 
such a voice must be beautiful, and your beauty will 
make you enemies.” 

Syria thanked him for his advice as well as for the 
payment, which seemed to her enormous, and then 
leaving the boat and its few provisions to its new 
owner, she hastened with Esther to the market- 
place. 

In a brief space of time, she was the owner of two 
stout and healthy mules, she keeping Esther out of 
sight, and her religion being unsuspected. She had 
some money left, and with this she purchased blankets, 
provisions, and accoutrements for the mules, and then 
they both mounted and rode out of the city gate on 
their way to Toledo, 

“ They are forbidden to shelter or aid Jews,” said 
Esther, bitterly, as they jogged along the road, “but 
they are not forbidden to sell us things so as to detain 
our money in the country.” 

“Still,” returned Syria, ‘I did not let them know 
that I was aJewess. If I had, 1 should have had to 
pay more. And now, Esther, I want to tell you of a 
little adventure I hadin the wood, while my father was 
alive. I did net dare tell him, lest he should be too 
startled.” 

She proceeded to relate her adventure with Pepe at 
the spring. 

“We must be equal tothe emergency, Esther,” she 
concluded. “That fellow probably went back to his 
master—I told you that Count. Garcia and Captain 
Monaldo are one—and told him of our presence in the 
vicinity. He will be looking out for us, very likely. 
We must ride in the night-time past the gorge, and 
be very vigilant and watchful.” 

Ester approved of this resolution, and both soon 
became thoughtful. 

They rode all night, riding into the edge of the 
wood bordering the road, whenever they were likely 
to meet anybody, and adopting every precaution 
short of disguises, which were unattainable. 

They ate their cold and frugal breakfast by the side 
of a running brook, which furnished them and their 
steeds with water, and then stopped in a forest to 
indulge in a necessary sleep. 

They passed the gorge, from which they had 
beheld the robbers emerge on their journey towards 
Valencia, in the night, and no one sallied forth to 
detain them. 

Thenceforward their journey was a hard one. They 
slept under hedges, wrapped in their blankets, by the 
side of brooks, in dim old woods, anywhere out of 
sight, where their steeds could crop the herbage. 
Their ride was one unbroken trial of eyesight and 
wakefulness, and it was a great relief, at last, after 
days of travel to arrive within sight of the fantastic 
spires of Toledo. 

“T am glad our journey is done,” cried Esther, 
wearily. “I am so tired of riding! What would I 
not give for some soft cushions to lie upon! Where 
are you going first, Syria? ” 

“T hardly know,” returned the maiden, with a 
sweet and patient smile, “I have expected to meet 
Juan continually, and I begin to fear that we may 
have passed him upon the road. I think we had 
better proceed to the shop of Senor Montes!” 

With this decision they entered the city gate. 

As the maiden on entering put back her veil fora 
single moment, a man, who lounged near, started, 
scanned her narrowly, and uttered an exclamation of 
satisfaction. 

He was one of the spies who had been stationed at 
the city gate by Count Garcia, in obedience to the 
suggestion received from the magician. He belonged 
to the band of brigands, and had seen Syria’s face 
when she offered her jewels to Monaldo. 

He followed them as they slowly traversed the 
streets to the shop of Senor Montes, where they paused 
and alighted. 


“T am 
What 





Esther held the weary mules while Syria stepped to 





——-: 


the threshold, beheld Senor Montes, and called him to 
the door. 

“ Come in, senorita,” he said. 

“Tdare not,” she replied, uncovering her face. “I 
am a Jewess——” 

“Syria, Ben, Israel's daughter!” cried Montes, 
ina state of bewilderment. “ Where is your good 
father? ’ 

“Dead!” moaned Syria. 

“ Dead!” exclaimed Senor Montes, shocked beyond 
measure. ‘“‘Is it possible? Did he die a natural 
death ?” 

Syria bowed, and asked : 

“Has Juan started for Valencia? I fear we have 
missed him on the way !” 

The face of Senor Montes became clouded with 
grief, and his voice was choked, as he answered: 

“Jaan got wounded in coming home, while defend- 
ing the Duke of Valclusa. He became delirious, and 
so weak that he could not leave his bed. We had to 
sit up with him many nights. Yesterday he sat up and 
seemed nearly well. He kept talking of you and say- 
ing he should start for Valencia to-day.” 

“Well, what happened ?” asked Syria, her eyes di- 
lating with a vague terror. ‘ Where is he?” ; 

“T do not know!” groaned the sword dealer. “I' 
slept in his room last night, but this morning he had 
disappeared. There was a faint and sickly smell as of’ 
some strange drug in the room. I found the shop-: 
door open—the lock had been tampered with. I sent: 
immediately word to the duke, who thinks highly 
of Juan, and he has been to see me. He is half wild 
about it, and seems to have his suspicions as to 
Juan’s enemy !” 

Syria reeled and fell against the door-post, not 
senseless, but plunged into such an abyss of misery 
as few ever know. 

“Won't you come in again ?” asked Senor Montes, 

The maiden shook her head. 

“Where are you going?” 

“T have no home!” was the anguished reply; “I 
am without friends or kindred. In all the wide world 
there is no place to receive me. And yet,” she added, 
abruptly, “there is a place where I may hide myself 
aud rest. We will go to the cemetery and remain, 
amid the tombs !” 

Senor Montes pitied the homeless condition of 
Syria, and his heart ached to think of her finding 
refuge among the homes of the dead. 

“Senor Montes,”she continued, “ will you sell our | 
mules for us, and bring us food this evening? And 
will you not promise to hasten to us with the first 
news you may receive of Juan?” 

The sword-maker promised, and Syria, leaning on 
Esther’s arm, went away to the cemetery, closely fol- 
lowed by Count Garcia’s spy. 

“We will notenter my mother’s tomb, of which Ihave 
the key,” said Syria, as they entered the field of tombs, 
“lest, if we are found, her dear remains may be dese- 
crated! We will hide anywhere, where we can see 
Senor Montes when he comes.” 

A good position for their purpose was soon found, 
and they spread their blankets upon the turf, and Syria 
gave way to her anguish. ° 

And then the spy quietly glided away. 

“T fear that Count Garcia has killed Juan! ” wailed 
Syria, with wild, dry eyes. ‘Oh, Esther, the bitter- 
ness of death is past! My father gone! Juan gone! 
Oh, heaven, have mercy!” ~* 

Esther felt that she could not soothe such terrible 
grief as Syria’s, She wept, pressing the tiny hand of 
her young mistress; wept more because Syria’s grief 
was so tearless, than because Juan was missing, much 
as she esteemed him. 

A couple of hours wore on, and the sun was directly 
overhead, when they beheld two men entering the 
cemetery. 

They were Count Garcia and his spy. 

Without distinguishing who they were, the two 
women concealed themselves behind a slab of marble, 
and Syria said : 

“Perhaps it is Senor Montes with news of Juan. 
If it is, however, he will soon find us.” 

Footsteps were soon heard beside them, and looking 
up Syria encountered the gaze of her enemy. 

s Count Garcia!” she exclaimed, sinking to the 
ground. 

“The same,” he returned, with an elaborate bow. 
“Tt is some time since we met, pretty Syria, and you 
look as though you were tired, though your beauty is 
not dimmed. Where is the good Ben Israel, that he 
permits his daughter to ride about the country 
alone?” 

“He is dead!” 

“Dead! Ah, well, we must all die sooner or later. 
Weeping does no good. I suppose he left you the 
secret of his hidden wealth?” and he looked at her 
anxiously. 

A look of scorn and indignation was her only 
answer. 


“ Of course he did,” added the count. “ Excuse the 
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doubt expressed in my question, but I feared his death 
might bave been sudden. I expect,” he added, assum- 
ing a look of grief, “to be soon called upon to mourn 
also for the loss of a father; and then I too ghall be an 
orphan. I can already sympathize with you.” 

Syria gave no heed to his protestations of sympathy. 
She could not forget the evil he liad wrought her. 

“Tell me, count!” she exclaimed, with uplifted 
face and clasped hands, “tell me where Juan Montes 
is ” 

“Juan Montes! How should I know?” he re- 
joined, with pretended surprise. ‘I am not his keeper. 
But I haven’t forgotten him! Where is Rafael Ezra, 
your betrothed ?” 

“ Gone to Palestine,” replied the, maiden, shrinking 
further from her interlocutor. “Leave me, count! I 
am alone and friendless, save Esther——” 

“ That is the very reason why I urge my protection 
upon your acceptance,” said the count, with gleaming 
eyes. “I love you, and will be father and husband in 
one. I can place a ducal coronet upon your fair brows 
in our wedding hour. My father’s days are numbered. 
There must be some woman’s feeling in you, Syria. 
There must be some spark of vanity, ambition, or love 
of dress. All these I can gratify. No woman in the 
kingdom shall have such costly garments as you; your 
perfumes shall be the choicest of the East ; -your rooms 
shall be like those hidden iM gertgys I saw in your 
father’s house; minstrels shall play to you, whiling 
away, your hours With lovely music; you shall be 
lulled to sleep by the soft-toned harp; you shall be 
honoured by-the queen and her court, and the finest 
place at a bull-fight shall be reserved for you. Are 
these honours and pleasures to be lightly thrown 
away?” | 

But no look ef eagerness came into Syria’s dusky 
eyes—no pleased smile dwelt on her lips. 

“ What are all these to me, senor?” she asked. “I 
am but a simple maiden, and have no wish to enter 
the presence of the queen, nor to sit in high places at 
your bull-fights !” 

“You would prefer a home with Juan Montes, I 
doubt not,” he sneered. “I have shown you one side 
of your future. Now hear the other, and take your 
choice: if you refuse me, I swear to deliver you up to 
the people, and incite them against you! By this time 
you must see that I am capable ofanything. If I but 
raise my voice against you, you are lost. An igno- 
minious and horrible death will be yours. On the one 
band, a life of honour and luxury as my wife and the 
Duchess of Valclusa ; on the other, aspeedy and pain- 
ful death by violence, Take your choice!” 

Esther fell upon her knees, and pleaded to Count 
Garcia to have mer¢y upon her darling. With tearsand 
prayers she besought him to have pity, and let them 
go. Sbe spoke incoherently of the youth and inno- 
—_ of Syria, and begged that she might die in her 
stead. 

But not one of the hard lines on Garcia’s face soft- 
ened. His gleaming eyes did not relax their look of 
triumph, and there was a jubilant thrill in his voice, 
as he said: 

“ Choose !” 

“T have chosen!” returngd Syria, her sweet voice 
trembling, and her starry eyes veiled by a mist of 
tears, “Iam weak, Count Garcia, and afraid of a 
violent death, but [ have more fear of perjuring my- 
self aud becoming your wife when I love another! 
Besides,” she added, her voice gathering strength, “I 
loathe and despise you! I see in you the murderer 
of my father and of Juan! Better ten thousand deaths 
than all the luxury of the world shared with you! You 
are*false to your king, to your father, and to your 
God! Your ‘hands are stained with the blood 
of the innocent—vile robber and murderer as you 

” 

“ This is your answer?” demanded Garcia, tremb- 
ling with rage. 

“Tt is!” 

Count Garcia glared upon her likea demon for 
a Rees and then he summoned his spy, and 
said : , 

“ Go, arouse the people! Incite them against this 
Jewess. You know how to arouse their passions. 
Haste! I will stay here till you return !” 

The spy hastened on his errand. 

(To be continued.) 


Eeyrrman Bers.—In Lower Egypt where the 
blooming of flowers is considerably later than in the 
upper districts, the practice of transporting bee-hives 
is much followed. The hives are collected from differ- 
ent villages along the banks, each being marked and 
numbered by tle proprietors, to prevent future mis- 
takes. They are then arranged in pyramidal piles, 
upon the boats prepared to receive them, which float- 
ing gradually down the river, and stopping at certain 
stagesof their passage, remain therealonger or shorter 
time, according to the produce afforded by the sur- 
rounding country. In this manner the bee-boats sail 





for three months. The bees having culled the honey 
of the orange flowers in the Said, and of the Arabian 
jasmine and other flowers in the more northern parts, 
are brought back to the places from which they have 
been carried. This procures for the Egyptians delicious 
boney, and abundance of beeswax. {'he proprietors 
in return pay the boatmen a recompense proportioned 
to the number of hives which have been thus carried 
about from one extremity of Egypt tothe other. The 
celebrated traveller, Niebuhr, saw upon the Nile, be- 
tween Cairo and Damietta, a convoy of 4,000 hives in 
mend transit from Upper Egypt to the coast of the 
elta. 


HEATHFIELD HALL. 


I HAVE no memory whatever of my early child- 
hood. It seems strange to me that I have not; but I 
ean account for it in no other way than that no one 
has ever named any incident that happened then; 
vor have I ever seen any person whom I might have 
recognized as connected with that period. My first 
knowledge of myself, therefore, begins with my fourth 
year; at which time I was living with two old people, 
whom I called uncle Philip and aunt Emily. 

They were very quiet—even to sadness, and my 
childhood was not likely to be very lively under such 
influences. They taught me to read and write; but 
books were scarce, and I had nothing to write; so I 
passed my time out of doors in summer ; and, in winter, 
chiefly by the fireside, with my two silent companions 
—myself 9s silent as they. 

Afterwards, they allowed me to have pets—a fine 
Newfoundland dog, named Hero—a pretty Maltese 
kitten, and some rabbits. I asked where they came 
from, and was told by aunt Emily that a lady sent 
them ; but I saw uncle Philip look reproachfully at 
her, as if he disliked her telling me. I had no curi- 
osity to ask more. I was too happy with my darlings, 
and could never admire their beauty and grace suffi- 
ciently. They were the first things I ever had to 
love, and were valued accordingly. A sort of neutral 
affection I for the old couple, who were my 
guardians; but they never fondled me; and this love 
of my pets was. like worship, compared with what I 
felt for aunt Ewily and uncle Philip. 

The house in which we lived seemed to belong to a 
large estate called Heathfield Hall ; for it stood upon 
the borders of the immense garden belonging to it, 
and was not se by fence or wall from that 
gtand domain. The Hall itself was a large and hand- 
some house, with plenty of stables, carriage houses, 
and other out-buildings. Uncle Philip had the charge 
of opening and airing the house once a month, and 
aunt. Emily always went at such times, and attended 
to the curtains, linen and other matters. Of course 
they took me with them, and those days were holidays 
indeed. I was never weary of rambling through the 
fine, large rooms, looking at the pictures on the walls, 
and peeping into the grand book-cases that lined the 
library. 

There was one picture there, which stirred my 
heart’s deepest pulses. I can never describe the mo- 
tion that I felt when gazing upon it. It was that of 
a lady, young and beautiful, with splendid dark eyes, 
and hair of a golden brown, which lay in masses of 
curls over her shoulders. She was dressed in brown 
satin, without a single ornament, except a cluster of 
pearls, which confined the dress at her throat. The 
arms were bare from the elbow, and they were of ex- 
quisite shape and whiteness. There was a sad look 
in the face, as it bent over a baby-boy, whom she held 
in her arms; a blue-eyed, golden-haired child, re- 
sembling pictures I have since seen of the Infant Johu. 
Aunt Emily, in gazing at it with me one day, re- 
marked to her husband, who stood near us, that the 
“eyes were very like;” glancing at mine as she 
spoke. Another forbidding look from uncle Philip 
checked her, and she went from the room, calling me 
hastily away. 

It was only a week after one of these periodical air- 
ings, that a man rode up to the cottage on horseback, 
and announced to uncle Philip that Mr. and Mrs, 
Heathfield would be at the hall in three days, and 
desired that all necessary preparations should be made 
to receive them. He added that the servants would 
arrive that night. 

Mr. and Mrs. Heathfield! I had heard them named ‘ 
before, but I had not realised that they were ever com- 
ing to the Hall. It was like hearing of people far 
beyond the sea, like those uncle Philip had sometimes 
told me of, and whom I never expected to behold. I 
was charmed at the thought of being at the great house 
three whole days, and Hero and I had high holiday. 
Fires were lighted in every room, and it was my duty 
to watch them, although the great brass fenders were 
very good protection from falling coals. 

It was now April; and the country would soon 
grow beautiful. Gaele Piilip said the family would 
probably stay at the Hall through the summer. That 


was joyful news to me, for I had begy ; 

monotony of our life: I was now tied yoase the 
and longed for some change. I was goon to re ~~ 
It was growing late on the third day, when a loot tt. 
was driven to the door, and uncle Philip went wie 
receive the party. No one came, however pt be 
Mr, and Mrs. Heathfield. The lady camo in free 
Mr. Heathfield staying to give orders about the ho oa 
Aunt Emily and I were in the hall, when she ter 
in. She shook hands cordially with my aunt, the : 
turning to look at me, she said in a low tone Te 
that Harry ?” and was answered by an equally ‘aie 
affirmative. I thought-she was about to Speak to me 
but just then Mr. Heathfield entered, and aunt Emily 
pulled me away. y 

I had seen enough to know that the lady was very 
beautiful, and that she resembled the lovely portrait | 
. admired, except that she was very pale and looked 
older. 

She wore a magnificent fur cloak, with a dark bonnet 
and plumes, which she threw off the moment she 
entered the door, as if they oppressed her, although it 
was a chilly afternoon. 

Mr. Heathfield was a dark, haughty-looking man 
but his manner towards her was very gentle aud 


tender. 

I had wicked thoughts that night, I wondered why 
God had not given me a mother like that glorious 
woman; me, who had no mother, and whom uncle 
Philip would never satisfy by telling me where or when 
she had died and left me so desolate. 

Hero came to my bed, and laid his head on my hand; 
but Hero was powerlesss to comfort me tlien. A new 
want had been awakened within me, and I was hun- 
gry for a mother’s love. 

I eaw her again next morning. She came into the 
hall from the breakfast-room, while I was there, 
Her beautiful eyes filled with tears, while she looked 
earnestly at me, and she stooped and kissed me very 
tenderly. 

“You are like a little child that I lost,” she said, as 
if to account for her emotion. 

“A little child!” I said, eagerly. “ Pray, madam, 
was it the one in the picture, in that room?” 

She was sobbing now, and could only signify, by 
a sign, that it was the same; and at that moment, 
her husband came in, and she ran quickly up the 
stairs. 

The next day, the expected party arrived; and 
from this time there were gay times at the Hall. 
There was riding, and hunting, and archery, and it 
would have been a grand sight to me, only that she 
who seemed better and handsomer than tlie rest, was 
almost always left behind. Sometimes she went, but 
always in a carriage and alone. 

In a few days, however, uncle Philip would send 
me to the, hall, as soon as the gay company had riddev 
off. Healways had some trifling errand for me tu 
perform to Mrs. Heathfield; and now came my hap- 
iest days. 

She would take me into her private room, and 
teach me for hours; sometimes in common branches, 
sometimes in drawing and music. During these hours, 
she too would seem happier. Butshe told me to keep 
these hours a secret from every one. ' The first sound 
of return from the gay party, was a signal for me to 
goaway. Sle would kiss me tenderly, call me a dear 
boy, and tell me to run home through a by-path in 
the garden. 

“ After this, she was ill, and it was long ere I saw 
her again. Meantime, I heard strange things of her 
whom I had thus made my idol. One of these came 
from a servant whom she had discarded for some 
fault, and who reported that Mrs. Heathfield had 
been of very low station, but that her husband had 
been so struck with her beauty that he married her, 
and displeased all his own grand relations. 
Another’was that she had been a widow; that Mr. 
Heathfield had found her in a poor little place by the 
sea, where she and a little child were nearly starving 
—that he offered to marry her and bestow all his 
wealth upon her at his death, if she would send away 
the child and never let him see or hear of it again. 
And the story ran that she had destroyed the child 
for the sake of the rich husband. 

Oh, how these tales stung me! I could not— 
would not believe them. I longed to tell her what 
was said of her, but did not dare. I had reason to 
think that uncle Philip and his wife heard of them 
too; but Icould not bring myself to speak of them. 
Yet I could not keep the thought of the little child 
from my mind, although I scoffed at the idea that she 
—that beautiful, good, glorious woman, could desert 
or destroy it. 

At last it made me ill. If I could have seen her, I 
should not, I thought, have been sick. But I was de- 
prived of the sight, until, one day, when I was moan- 
ing with pain and calling for my dead ee 
the lady glided in and took her place by my bede 
side. 





“ My darling!” she said, “I am ceme to nurse You 
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well now, and every one, even Mr. Heathfield, 

ids boas away ; so I can stay with you all night— 
all day to-morrow. 

got to me that heaven had answered my 

rayer for my dead mother, and restored her to life in 

tne person of this woman. I clung to her, lest she 
should be taken away again. 

She clasped me in her arms and called me her own 
dear Harry ; kissed my burning brow and whispered 
loving and tender tte: sweet to me who had 

so few in my life! 
aavith her Spot, volt hand upon my forehead, I went 
to sleep. I awoke in the darkness, but I was not 
afraid, for I knew by the strange, sweet odour that 
she always carried about her, that my protectress was 
near me. , F 

She lighted a taper and gave me some iced drink ; 
and then I lay quiet and happy; with my head upon 
het bosom. I felt that I could willingly die then, rather 
than have her leave me again. 

She was with me fora week only, going home for a 
little sleep once in the day. . 

T could hear aunt Emily remonstrate with her, and 
say she would kill herself; but she was always back 
after the prescribed time, and seemed bright and fresh 
as ever. 

One morning she was sent for in haste; and, 

presently, I heard some one in the next room say 
that Mr. Heathfield was injured frightfully by a 
horse. 
Uncle Philip stayed with me that night; but he 
would not let me ask questions. My fever was a short 
one. I soon sat up daily; and now they told me that 
Mr. Heathfield was dying. 

In a few days I saw the funeral procession winding 
away to the family burying-place, and witnessed the 
burial/from my window. 

Aunt Emily was sorry I had seen it, lest I should 
not sleep; but I was so thankful it was not Mrs. 
Heathfield that I had no nervous feelings, but slept 
well all night. 

The first time I was dressed—and it was in a 
beautiful crimson dressing-gown, which Mrs. Heath- 
field had sent me—I was put into a carriage, and con- 
veyed to the hall. Iwas received by her with open 
arms. 

When I had been laid on a couch, she knelt down 
before me, and pressed her lips to mine. I looked at 
her with astonishment. She was dressed in black, it 
is true, but her countenance had not a shadow of grief 
upon it. It wore a joyful, almost glorified look, 
which I could not understand, but which made me 
very happy. 

“My own dear Harry! my darling! 
strong enough to hear good news ?” 

“Oh, yes; I am quite strong and well.” 

“ Harry, I am your mother !—your own mother !— 
never to be separated from you again until God calls 
one of us home.” 

She ceased, for I had fainted with the joyful sur- 
prise. When I recovered, I made her repeat it over 
and over, for I thought it was onlya dream. But she 
confirmed it, calling me her own son in such earnest 
and affecting tones, that I could not doubt it was true. 
In the course of the day, she told me her story, 
broken, and interrupted by tears. It was, in sub- 
stance, as follows: 

When very young, not more than sixteen, and an 
orphan, she married Harry Eveleth, a young sailor 
who had loved her from her childhood, and who had 
been as a son to her parents when living. They were 
poor, but cared not for that ; they were happy in their 
love. He looked forward to the time when he should 
command a vessel, and she would weave dreams of 
delight at the thought that she should then go to sea 
with him. 

Alas, for human hopes! The barque drifted into 
harbour one morning after a terrible storm, in which 
nine of the crew, with Harry Eveleth, had perished. 
My mother saw it all. She lived in a small dwelling 
near the sea. It was before her baby was born ; and, 
after that day, she ceased to care for anything. She 
was miserably poor, but she made no complaint, and 
lived on, sometimes with scarcely a bit of bread for 
two or three days together. She had no wish, save 
to sit at the open window or door in summer, and look 
out upon the sea. Sitting thus, one day, she saw a 
little boat, with a single oarsman, who seemed to be 
looking earnestly toward her. By some carelessness 
on his part, he upset the frail boat and went down. 

My mother ran to the nearest spot to that where 
he had disappeared. She cared not for the danger— 
was cool and daring, and she rescued him and led him 
to her home, It was many days before he was able to 
go out, and, in that time, he learned to love her who 
had preserved him. He was rich and generous, but 
he did not like children, and he besought her to marry 
him, but not to take her child to his home. She re- 
fused at first, but then thethought of rearing her child 
In such utter poverty overcame her resolution. If she 
consented to leave the child, he would settle sufficient 


Do you feel 





upon her to bring him up in decent circumstances, but 
never to be known as her child. And he promised to 
leave her his entire property when she became his 
widow. 

She was but seventeen! Have pity on her, ye who 
read her tale, thinking how young and inexperienced 
she was, and how impossible it seemed to support her 
child. If she consented, she could place him with 
good people who would care for him—but if she 
should die and leave him, who would befriend him? 
Remember, she was but a child, and reasoned from a 
child’s standpoint; and many, twice her age, have 
reasoned no better. : 

He told her—this Mr. Heathfield—of his beautiful 
estate at Heathfield ; and she begged a situation there 
for an old man and his wife and grandchild. They 
had been good and kind to her, she said, and she could 
not leave them in poverty, while she went away to 
be rich. He granted all freely. Whether he ever 
suspected who the grandchild was, she did not know. 
All relating to her child ‘was a sealed subject between 
them. 

She consented, yet with tears, to be his wife. He 
called her his darling, his angel, his preserver. He 
would have loaded her with presents, but she would 
not wear them. 

She was married in a plain white muslin, without 
an ornament; and he confessed she was more beau- 
tiful thus. They passed only a few months yearly at 
the Hall, and Mr. Heathfield had never seen the 
child. 

Aunt Emily had been very careful not to obtrude 
it. The mother had many stolen interviews with it; 
but the time was coming when she could see it no 
longer; for Mr. Heathfield had decided to go abroad 
for a year, and then return to another estate at a 
great distance from the Hall. He did not visit it 
again for ten years—why he did, was not known to his 
wife. ' 

When he came back at last, he filled his house with 
company, and never seemed content except when 
riding or hunting. He was still proud and fond of 
his wife, but he did not like her sadness and unwilling- 
ness to join the gay parties which he loved so deurly. 
He little knew how her heart yearned for the child, 
nor how she devoted all her quiet hours to him, when 
the gay revellers were away. 

There was a deep silence when my mother had 
concluded. She seemed to be weighing the result of 
her story upog me. I could not bear that grave look 
that overclouded her face, and I threw my arms around 
her, and wept. 

“ Harry,” she said, ‘‘have I done so wrong that you 
cannot forgive me? Is there anything I can say, that 
will wipe away my wrong-doing from your mind? 
Think, darling, I was but four or five years older 
than you are; and will four or five years bring you 
strength and wisdom to resist temptation ?” 

“Mother!” I cried, “dear mother, believe me, I 
am not thinking of your wrong-doing, but of your 
suffering, your trial, your pain. Do not speak of for- 
giveness. It wounds meso much! I have loved you 
so dearly, eversince I knew you. Do not let any cloud 
from the past come between us.” 

“My own dear Harry!” wasall she could say. The 
scene hai been too much for both of us. We were 
too greatly moved to continue thus; and my mother 
sent a kind message to uncle Philip and aunt Emily 
to come over to the hall and restore Harry from the 
injury she had done him by talking too much. 

I wondered greatly if she was going to part with 
me that night. That question was solved, when she 
bade uncle Philip carry me in his arms to my new 
chamber. It was next to her own, and was fitted up 
with everything that could please the eye or conduce 
to convenience for a sleeping-room. In a large closet 
within it, were several suits of clothesforme. A 
beautiful Bible and Prayer book were on the table; 
and, above all, the picture of my mother that had 
hung below with the baby—myself—in her arms. 
Now, I understood the significant looks and words of 
aunt Emily, and the eager check imposed on her by 
her husband. 

My blessed mother! If she sinned, it was for me; 
to lift me from the poverty that was crushing us both. 
She feels that heaven has long ago forgiven her; and 
she knows that I have nothing to forgive. 

For ten years, we have now dwelt together; and, 
during that time, there has been perfect peace and 
love in our home. God grant thatI may repay my 
mother for all she has suffered for me ! o.L. 


Cuemists AND Drvuaaisrs.—Sir. F. Kelly has laid 
before the House of Commonsa Bill for the protection 
of the public against unqualified chemists and drug- 


gists compounding prescriptions. The Bill requires 
that all persons commencing business after this year 
shall either be pharmaceutical chemists, or be examined 
and passed by the examiners under the Pharmacy 
Act, and registered as chemists and druggists under 


this Bill. Butchemists and druggistsin business be- 
fore the end of this year, and their assistants, if of 
age, are to be entitled to be registered without exami- 
nation. The register is to be printed for sale annually. 
The fees for examination and registration are to be 
fixed by a by-law, to be made in accordance with the 
Pharmacy Act. 

Deatu or MapAme Pasta.—This once famous 
singer died a few days since at her residence on the 
Lake of Como, at the age of 67, having been born in 
1798. Her principal successes were obtained from 
1823 to 1827, the enthusiasm she excited being very 
great. The Sonnambula and Norma were written ex- 
pressly for her. Sho retired in 1836 to a beautiful 
estate she possessed on the Lake of Como, and bas 
lived there ever since. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


Tue twelve Hercules-labours of this king have 
ended here; what was required of him in world- 
history is accomplished. ‘There remain to Friedrich 
twenty-three years more of life, which to Prussian 
history are as full of importance as ever, but do not 
essentially concern European history, Europe having 
gone the road we now see it in, On the grand world- 
theatre the curtain has fallen for a new act; Fried- 
rich’s part, like everybotly’s for the present, is played 
out. In fact, there is,during the rest of his reign, 
nothing of world-history to be dwelt on anywhere. 
America; it has been decided, shall be English; 
Prussia be a nation. The French, as finis of their 
attempt to cut Germany in four, find themselves sunk 
into torpor, abeyance, fermenting towards they know 
not what. Towards spontaneous combustion in the 
year 1789, and for long years onwards! 

There, readers, there is the next mite-stone for you, 
in the history of mankind! That universal burning- 
up of human shams. The oath of twenty-five million 
men, which has ever since become that of all men 
whatsoever, “ Rather than live long under lies, we 
will die,”—that is the new actin world-histery. New 
act,—or, we may call it new part; drama of‘ world- 
history, part third. If part second was 1800 years 
ago, this T reckon will be part third. This is the 
truly celestial-infernal event : the strongest we have 
seen for a thousand years. Celestial in one part; in 
the other, infernal. For it is withal, the breaking-out 
of universal mankind into anarchy, into the faith and 
practice of no-government—that is to say (if you will 
be candid) into unappeasable revolt againsy sham- 
governors and sham-teachers,—which I do cifaritably 
define to be a search, most unconscious, yet ih deadly 
earnest, for true governors and teachers. 

This is one fact of world-history worth dwelling 
on at this day; and Friedrich cannot be said to have 
had much hand farther in that. Nor is the progress 
ofa French or European world, all silently ripening 
and rotting towards such issue, a thing one wisbes 
to dwellon. Only when the spontaneous combustion 
breaks out; and, many-coloured, with loud noises, 
envelopes the whol world in anarchic flame for long 
hundreds of years; then has the event come; there 
is the thing for all men to mark, and to study and 
scrutinize as the strangest thing they ever saw. 
Centuries of it yet lying ahead of us; several sad 
centuries, sordidly tumult@ous, and good for little! 
Say two centuries yet,—say even ten of such a@ pro- 
cess; before the old is completely burnt out, and the 
new in any state of sightliness. 

Millennium. of anarchies; abridge it, spend your 
heart’s blood upon abridging it, ye heroic wise that 
aretocome! For itis the consummation of all the 
anarchies that are and were;—which I do trust 
always means the death (temporary death) of them! 
Death of the anarchies; or a world ofte more built 
wholly on fact better or worse; and the lying jargon- 
ing professor of sham-fact, whose name is legion, who 
as yet (oftenest little conscious of himself) goes 
tumulting and swarming from shore to shore, become 
a species extinct, and well known to be gone down 
to Tophet! There were bits of anarchies before 
little and greater; but till that of France in 1789, 
there was none long memorable ; all were pigmies in 
comparison, and not worth mentioning separately. 

In 1772 the anarchy of Poland, which had been a 
considerable anarchy for about three hundred years, 
got itself extinguished :—decisive surgery being then 
first exercised upon it; an anarchy put in the sure way 
of extinction. In 1775, again, there began, over seas, 
another anarchy much more considerable,—little 
dreaming tkat it could be called an anarchy ; on the 
contrary, calling itself Liberty, Rights of Man; and 
singing boundless Io-Peans to itself, as is common in 
such cases; an anarchy which has been challenging 
the universe to show the like ever since. And which 
has, at last flamed up as an independent phenomenon, 
unexampled in the hideously suicidal way; and does 
need much to get burnt out, that matters may begin 








anew on truer conditions. 
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But neither the Partition of Poland nor the American 
War of Independence have much general importance, 
or, except as precursors of 1780, are worth dwelling on 

history. From us here, so far as Friedrich is con- 
cerned with them, they may deserve some transient 
mention, more or less; but world-history, eager to be 
at the general funeral- pile and ultimate burning up of 
shams in this poor world, will have less and less to 
say of small tragedics and premonitory symptoms.— 
Carlyle’s Frederick the Great. 


MARTINSTOWER. 

“Tr’s almost dark,” said Lizzy Elliott, with her 
brown hood hanging from one arm, and a scarlet 
shaw! drawn over her tangled black curls. “I wonder 
why papa don’t come!” 

Lizzy was an elfish sort of a damsel, with great 
bleak eyes and peach-red cheeks. She was not par- 
ticularly graceful, nor were the hands that held the 
shaw] together under her chin “slender and snowy.” 

On the contrary, the March wind had reddened 
them, and blown her short curls about until you could 
scarcely have told whether she were boy or girl. 

“izzy! When will you learn to bea little more 
ladylike ?” 

“Oh, papa! I thought you never were coming !” 

“Mr. Martin is coming home.” 

“Mr. Martin of Martinstower 2?” 

“ The same.” 

Lizzy looked back where the sunset was turning the 
vast Gothic windows of the stately mansion among 
the Martinstower woods to gold, and opened her black 
eyes very wide. 

“TI wish he would stay at Paran—Par—what's its 
name? I can’t steal any more roses from the lawn, 
nor play at hide and seek with Nero in the great 
portico any more. What does he want to come back 
for?” 

“Probably because he is tired of living in foreign 
countries,” drily responded her father. 

“ And when will he be here ?” 

“In the course of-a month or two. His confiden- 
tial clerk comes immediately, to see about refurnish- 
ing and decorating Martinstower for his reception, 
and——” 

“ He must be a very fine young gentleman, if the 
old furniture isn’t good enough,” said Lizzy. 

“Will you hold your saucy tongue, Miss? How 
dare you speak in that way of a man who must be 
worth, at the very least computation, a quarter of a 
niillion? I was going to say, that I hope Mr. Martin 
will make his home at our house for a day or two, 
before he takes possession of his new residence. Viola 
is a very pretty girl—and it mayn’t be a bad idea to 
establish some little intimacy between our place and 
Martinstower before——” 

“ T understand,” said Lizzy, nodding her head know- 
ingly. ‘“ Viola would make a splendid fine lady, and 
so would Blanche. Mrs. Martin, of Martinstower! 
wouldn't it be glorious!” 

“ Lizzy!” said her father, sharply, “ you will oblige 
me by moderating your tone somewhat. There is some 
one coming down the road—hush !” 

The words were yet on his lips as a tall, well-built 
young man, ia a grey overcoat anda felt hat, came 
a 


p- 
“Can you tell ma the way to Martinstower, sir?” 
“ Martinstower?” repeated Mr. Elliott, staring at the 


stranger. “Upon my word, this is a most remarkable 
coincidence, young sir. Your are undoubtedly Mr. 
Hartell, referred to in the letter I this morning re- 
eeived from Mr. Maurice Martjin—and I beg leave to 
introduce myself as Job Elliott, agent for the Martins- 
tower estates.” 

Lizzy’selack eyes dilated wider than ever. 

*‘ Letter!” repeated the young man; “has the letter 
but just arrived ?” 

“This morning,” returned Mr. Elliot, courteously. 
“ Perhaps you will return home with me to-night, 
Mr. Hartell, and we can go over the property to-mor- 
row. I have the less hesitation in extending an invi- 
tation to you, young man, as your employer gives me 
to understand that you are an exceedingly worthy 
person, although—ahem—of humble extraction.” 

The stranger removed his hat, probably out of 
compliment to the red-fingered young lady, and stood 
with a pair of large blue eyes fixed full on Mr. 
Ellioti’s rather pompous face. 

“ Thank you, sir,” he said, composedly. “As it is 
late, and I am totally unacquainted in the vicinity, I 
shall accept your hospitable offer.” 

Viola Elliott, a handsome olive-cheeked girl of 
about twenty, was eagerly awaiting her father, just 
within the thresiold of the cosy, though plainly fur- 
nished family ayartment. 

“Oh, papa! is it true that Mr. Martin is——” 

She stopped short, and Blanche, a plump, langnish- 
ing blonde, who was curled up on the sofa, with a 
novel in her hand, burst into a giggle, as the confi- 





dential clerk's tall figure loomed up behind her portly 
rent, 

= My dear,” said Mr. Elliott, flourishing his hand; 

“this is Mr. Hartell, the secretary—clerk—I scarcely 

know what to call him—dispatched by Mr. Martin to 

prepare Martinstower for his fitting reception.” 

Viola bent her head slightly. Blanche just nodded 
her yellow ringlets. Truly the confidential clerk felt 
that his greeting could scarcely be characterized as 
over warm. 

“ Papa,” whispered Viola, following her father into 
the dining-room, “ what made you ask him home with 
you, just when we are so hurried ?” 

“ Hurried, Viola?” 

“ That's just a man’s view of things,” pouted the 
young lady. “You might have known that Blanche 
and I had nothing fit to wear—we must have our new 
pink dresses made against Mr. Martin’s return—and 
the best room must be re-papered, and the parlour 
paint is perfectly shocking, and here you bring a great 
staring fellow to lounge about in the way. Why 
couldn’t he go to the tavern ? ” 

“My dear, you forget that he is Mr. Martin’s 
confidential clerk.” 

“No, papa, I don’t think anything of the sort,” re- 
torted Miss Viola, sharply. ‘‘ But I am sure it’s not tho 
way to give Mr. Martin a favourable impression for 
him to find us hand and glove with a trumpery clerk. 
He will suppose—he must suppose—that our associa- 
tions are of the very lowest! Papa, it is too bad!” 

And Miss Viola burst into petulant tears. 

“T am astonished at papa,” added Blanche, who 
had entered, to participate in the discussion. ‘ Invit- 
ing a clerk—a common clerk—to our house! At any 
rate he must sleep in the little dark room over the 
kitchen. So, Viola, we can have the best bed-room 
papered just as nicely as if he was not here.” 

“Papa,” resumed Viola, still brooding on the origi- 
nal grievance, “ what could possess you to invite him 
here?” 

“ My dear,” returned the perplexed paterfamilias, 
“T wished to conciliate Mr. Martin by every means 
in my power. Of course I don’t care for this young 
man personally. We can get rid of him in a day or 
two!” 

The confidential clerk, standing in front of the 
bright red sparkle of the fire in the room beyond, 
smiled to himself, even while a deep, indignant flush 
mounted to his forehead, as he involuntarily over- 
heard the little sotto voce by-play in the other room. 

“ And this,” he murmured to hiniself, sadly, watch- 
ing the gloomy masses of coal, ‘is all the welcome 
a wanderer receives, after twenty years’ absence 
Home! the word has a pretty echo, yet there is some- 
thing hollow in its sound, after all!” 

“Mr. Confidential Clerk! you are crying !” 

He started, with a quick blush, as a little hand, 
red with the cold, was laid upon his coat-sleeve. 

“Crying! IL!’ 

“You needn’t try to deceive me, sir,” nodded Lizzy 
Elliott,who had crept to his side, with a white kitten 
in herarms. “I saw the bright drop sparkling on 
your eyelashes like a great diamond, and then I saw it 
fall upon the hearth. Why are youcrying? Is it 
because you are poor and friendless, and of—of 
what di. papa call it? Oh, of humble extraction ?” 

He did not answer. There was something in the 
soft, pitying shine of those black eyes that en- 
thralled his gaze. Lizzy came close to him, winking 
hard to keep a sympathetic moisture from her own 
dark eyes. 

“Don’t ery!” she pleaded, softly. “Cheer up! I 
know papa is patronising and the girls are cross, but 
I'll be your friend! Only think how many men have 
begun the world as poor and friendlessas yourself, and 
yet have triumphed over fortune.” 

He smiled. 

“My dear little girl——” 

“Tm not a little girl!” interrupted Lizzy, indig- 
nantly ; “I was sixteen last November !” 

“Well, then, my dear young lady,” resumed the 
confidential clerk, smiling, “I will accept your words 
asan omen of coming good fortune. Tell me about 
Martinstower. Is it a pretty place?” 

“Tt is a splendid place,” corrected Lizzy, with grave 
enthusiasm. “ With marble mantels, you know, all 
carved like ancient gods and goddesses, and floors of 
inlaid wood, and ceilings all painted to look like yel- 
low sunsets, and spots in the wood when the vines are 
growing overhead. And there are lawns and wide 
gravel walks, and I once peeped through the glass 
doors of the conservatories, and saw great blue pas- 
sionflowers and cactuses like tassels of flame, and 
orange-trees with real ripe oranges growing on them. 
It’s like a fairy conservatory !” 

“Lizzy! Lizzy! you are talking far more than is 
proper for achild,” interrupted Viola, sharply, break- 
ing in upon their téte-a-téte. “Put down that kitten, 
andgo to your French immediately !” 

Andas the abashed damsel with the tangled curls 
obeyed her elder sister’s behest, the energetically 


whispered words, “dignity of . 
but 6 confidential Clerk,” react Havet toting 
gether with Miss Lizzy’s pettish reply: I's ear, to. 

* ; don’t care—I like him!” v3 

e next morning the confidenti 

the “little room pind the Bikes” Ge _ exchanged 
and comfortable apartment in g tavern, whee 
calmly superintended the projected im be renee he 
at Martinstower, and all the gossip exchang ‘Abe — 
himself and Lizzy was in the courso eG yectreen 
rambles through the Martiustower woods If 3 dail 

and Viola had only known the rapidly ‘auch 
eae J that had sprung up between the tee 
what a shock their aristocratic tendencies woula 
received ! Fould have 

“Lizzy! Lizzy Elliott! I am asha " 

aes papa, ly mre loves me i tm 

oves you!” echoed Viola, holdi 
“ Papa, only listen to her. A paltry p henge 
to fall in love with our Lizzy!” hiisieue 

“A. mere child, too—not seventeen!” chim d i 
Blanche, whose twenty-seventh birth-day desk ~< 
ing darkly over her. “ Papa, I wish you'd bu wd 
a a) see send her to boarding-school.” ied 

“Girls! girls! will you give meacha ” 
panted Mr. Elliot, Qdegiairingty. “ rey ‘ ro. 
know which astonishes me most—this fellow's 
dacity or your ridiculous folly.” F 4 
Lae. said Lizzy, gravely, “I intend to marry 
“Silence! ” thundered the old gentleman, « You 
shall not marry him! I'll write to Mr. Martin to 
discharge the impertinent puppy at once!” 

The evening “meal was already spread, and the 

. ’ 
lamps lighted, when Mr. Elliot came in the next 
night. Blanche was reading, in a gracefully pic- 
turesque pose that she studied on all occasions, and 
bane ag clipping the dead leaves off her favourite 

“ Where's Lizzy, girls?” said the old gentleman, 
taking his seat in front of the pile of buttered toast, 
and liberally helping himself. 

° Tn her room, I suppose,” returned Viola, “I haya 
twice rang the bell.” 

“Go after her, then. She’s sulking after her be- 
loved clerk, I suppose,” commented Mr. Elliot. 

Viola went, but returned almost immediately with a 
pale, frightened face. 

“She is not there, papa; but this note lay on her 
table.” 

Mr. Elliot broke the seal, and hurriedly glanced 
over the tremulously-written words, with a face that 
had grown like ashes. 

“ By the time you read these words, dearest papa, 
your little Lizzy will be another's. I shall be married 
to Mr. Hartell. I hope itis not wrong. Indeed, in- 
deed, I loved him.” 

As he folded the note with stern, rigid features, a 
light step crossed the threshold, and Lizzy's arms 
were round his neck, the confidential clerk standing 
by the door, with a face in which pride and indomitable 
resolution struggled for mastery. 

“ Papa, forgive me—forgive us!” 

“T'll see you hanged first !” roared the old gentle- 
man, turning purple round the mouth. “Begone! 
both of you. Beg, starve, if you like; but nevercome 
to me for aid or help!” 

“ Ridiculous! ” sobbed Viola. 

“Preposterous! ” scolded Blanche. 

“ Be it so,” said the clerk, quietly. “Lizzy, we 
need nothing more than one another's love. Come, 
my little wife!” 

“ But, papa,” persisted Lizzy, “I only wanted to 
explain——” 

“ Will you begone!” ejaculated Mr. Elliott, open- 
ing the door wide with an impatient motion. 

“The unnatural minx!” whimpered Blanche. 

“Married at sixteen—the impertinent thing!” 
cried Viola. 

And so Lizzy and her husband left the unfriendly 
shadow of the paternal roof. 

Blanche Elliott, surrounded by an atmosphere of 
lavender, vinegar and eau-de-cologne, was just coming 
out of the hysterics into which Lizzy’s unprecedented 
conduct had thrown her, when there was a low tap 
at the door, and a young man, bearing a peculiar- 
looking foreign carpet-bag in his hand, appeared. 

“ This is Mr. Elliott, I suppose ?” - 

“Yes, sir,” returned the old gentleman, hesitating 
whether to embrace thestranger as Mr. Martin, or repel 
him as an emissary from the obnoxious Confidential 
Clerk. 

“ Ah—so I concluded. Has Mr. Martin been here 
to-day?” 

Mr. Elliott stared. 

“Mr. Martin is in Paranham, Brazil.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” returned the young mst; 
“T am his secretary, and am quite convinced that he 
is at this present time at his family estate at Martins- 
tower. Perhaps I had better seek him there. I aw 
told that it is buta mile or two further on.” 
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‘ fusi ; 
treated, bowing with a foreign profusion 0 
seuteay, Waving Mr. Elliott overwhelmed with amaze- 


me My dear!” he said, hurrying back into the sitting- 
room, “I must go up to Martinstower at once. Mr. 


in has arrived at last.’ s 
erent sat up, tossing the bright drops of Cologne 


from her curls. 


“Qb, papa, you will be sure to bring him back to, 


G . . 
eS try, my dear—I'll try!” said the flurried 


t. ) 
Paps !” ejaculated Vig r you are trying to pull 
ts on over your slippers + : 

"iConfound it! - Iam Peat this affair of Lizzy’s 
has completely unsettled me! _ Very strange of Mr. 
Martin to come home without a word of notice to me, 
his agent!” . ; 

So saying, Mr, Elliott darted forth into the darkness, 
like some new description of projectile. 

The lights from the stained Gothic windows at 
“fartinstower were streaming brightly across the lawn 
as he came hurriedly up to the door, and rang the 

ll. 

“Mr. Martin—has he arrived !” its 

The servant bowed, and ushered him into a large 
room, whose superbly arranged furniture struck Mr, 
Elliott with an overwhelming sense of luxury. Lizzy 
was standing by a tall alabaster vase of tropic creepers 
that occupied one of the bay windows, with a coloured 
lamp burning above. * 

“Papa! Oh, papa! you have forgiven me? 

He turned frigidly from her pleading eyes to her 
husband. 

“T have called to see your master, young man.” 

“To see whom, sir?” 

“Mr. Martin, of Martinstower.” 

“J am at your service, Mr. Elliot 

“You are? Who the mischief cares whether you are 
ornot? I tell you I want to see Mr. Martin.” 

“Maurice Martin is my name, sir!” 

Mr. Elliott stood aghast. é 

“Why, I—I thought you were the confidential 
clerk!” 

“JT never told you that I was, sir. You chose to 
take it for granted, and I allowed you that privilege. 
As the confidential clerk, I wooed aud won your 
daughter—as Maurice Martin, I could have gained no 
greater treasure !” 

“Tt’'s—it’s all a mistake from beginning to end,” 
exclaimed poor Mr. Elliott, wiping the streams of per- 
spiration from his fevered brow. “ Lizzy, my dear, 
come here and kiss me! Why didn’t you tell me of 
this before ?” 

“T didn’t know it myself, papa, until we were mar- 
ried,” said Lizzy, laughing and blushing; “and when 
I tried to tell you all about it to-night, you wouldn't 
let me.” 

“So you were Maurice Martin, all the while ?” said 
Mr. Elliott, with a deep breath. ‘“ Well, upon my 
wordand honour! And my little Lizzy is Mrs, Martin, 
of Martinstower! What will.the girls say?” 

“T know I’m very young,” faltered Lizzy; “but 
Maurice says he loves me just as much as if I were a 
dignified wife forty years old !” 

She nestled up to the aforesaid Maurice, as she 
spoke, and his look of fond pride sent a strange thrill 
into the father’s heart. Maurice did love tlie sixteen 
year old “ minx”—and Lizzy’s instincts had led her to 
the haven of happiness ! A. K. 


” 
Ue 








The Sun evening newspaper has just issued a photo- 
graph, 9 inches by 7, of its first page as it appeared on 
the 2nd of last January. The card forms quite a 
literary curiosity, and is one of the best specimens of 
minute topograpliy ever published. 

Tue young Prince Leopold has just purchased a 
boat at Lambeth, and it is understood that, as soon as 
the weather becomes suitable, his Royal Highness will 
resume the course of instruction in boating which he 
has commenced under Talbot, the Prince of Wales’s 
waterman, at Windsor. 

EartTHQuaKkE IN CorFu.—It is reported from 
Malta that shocks of earthquake have been lately 
felt a: Corfu. It is said that a mountain near Arta 
has thrown out smoke and flame. It is also reported 
that a village inthe neighbourhood has been destroyed, 
with two or three hundred of its inhabitants. 

Tur Lydians were the first who, coined money, 
and they used iron first, then copper. “ Athelstan 
first enacted regulations for the government of the 
English mint, in A.D. 928.” ‘The first gold coinage in 
England was in tke reign of Edward the Third.. Tin 
was coined by Charles the, Second, and pewter by 
James the First. 

Tue Ist. of April did not pass away in London 
Without a hoax appropriate to the character of the 
Saint who is the presiding genius of that date. 
Cards of invitation were issued pretty freely for a 


private inspection of the Donkey Show at tke Agri- 
cultural Hall. As a show of that respected animal 
had already taken place at that building the sages 
were flung off their guard, and went innocently 
to havea private view of .one another. 





JOSEPHINE ARLEIGH’S LOVER. 

JosEPHINE ARLeIcu pushed back the great black 
braids from her forehead, and with her face between 
her hands, sat thinking. Her dark eyes looked steadily 
at the carpet. Quite as steadily Leopold Weiss looked 
at her. Of his gaze she was quite unconscious. 

The clock ticked, the blinds rattledy the embers 
drooped in the grate. Moment upon moment passed, 
and Josephize did not wake from her reverie. Weiss 
gazed alternately from her to the fire. 

He was far fairer and quieter than she, and had a 
troubled look. What these reveries of Josephine were 
tending to, he thought he knew. Perhaps they were 
good for her: more likely not. 

She looked up, suddenly. 

“Leo?” 

“Well?” 

“T am going to be an artist.” 

“Ah?” 

“ Yes,” rising and walking across the floor, “I am 
going to work professionally. My taste for drawing 
hayricks and dabbling in water-colours shall come. to 
some end—shall bring me something. I want an ob- 
ject to live for, and it shall be art. I will work— 
work for years—and one of these days I will accom- 
plish something.” 

“ And what will Stratford say to this new plan? ” 

“Say? Nothing,” suddenly dropping her voice 
with the last word. ‘ 7 

“ Will he like it?” 

“ He will have no interest in it.” 

Weiss understood that Stratford had nut been in 
earnest then, and whether or not the heart of Jose- 
phine Arleigh was sore, she was not despondent of 
her life. She had let the dream go, and taken a firm, 
actual stand. 

She looked down at him as she paused upon thie 
hearth-rug. , She was splendidly proud-looking. The 
slow fire in Weiss’s heart flashed to his cheek. 
‘“* You are very beautiful, Josie!” he said mean- 
ingly. 
She laughed, lightly, and turned from the room. 
He heard her carol through the hall: 
And true to love is true to all 

Whose brows are worth his crown to wear; 
His chosen are not those who fall 

Through loss of him to blank despair. 

* * * . a 


Josephine Arleigh was in earnest. It was a for- 
tunate thing for her that she had a talent. Morning, 
noon, and night she was to be foundin her little 
studio at the top of the house; and the motive for 
ber application was so strong that she seemed never 
ty falter in the path of life she. had marked out for 
herself. 

It is no wonder that she was never discouraged, 
her progress was so astonishing. The change froma 
desultory to an earnest use of her artistic powers, de- 
veloped a talent almost unknown to herself. 

In two years she had a picture ready for exhibition. 
It was a marine scene which might have challenged 
‘Turner to do better. Great green billows heaved upon 
a sullen shore, and the sea glimmered leagues away 
under a troubled sky. Against a horizon was a 
speck like a far-away ship, and upon the shore stood a 
girl watching it—sheltered in the lee of a rock,—with 
a wistful-eyed dog at her feet. Dog, and girl, and 
perspective were each in themselves a study. 

The Exhibition rooms were crowded. And gra- 
dually the best critics in the room gathered about 
“Inthe Offing.” Josephine stood by, leaning upon 
the arm of Weiss. 

“Excellent—wonderful—good !” were the comments 
in general. 

Josephine returned home, and went to work 
again. 

This time she achieved a different scene. It wasa 
view, in winter, of a bleak country covered with snow. 
A long road stretched from east to west. Upon the 
road trudged a single traveller—a hardy, rough man, 
whose coarse face was lighted up with the feeling 
stirred within him, as he gazed at the flushed west, 
full of that living light which an artist so seldom suc- 
ceeds in pourtraying.’ Behind the hillocks, to the east, 
the shadows were blue as rivulets ; but in the man’s 
footsteps they lingered rose-red, and rose-red lay all 
the fields beneath the horizon. It was a strange sub- 
ject, well done. 

Again ‘the Exhibition rooms were crowded. Again 
the crowd admired. 

It was a triumph, but Josephine hardly felt it. Her 





father—her only relative—was dying. 





_——— 


A week later he was dead, and she stood alone in 

the world ! 
* * * ~ * 

* And what have you now, Josephine ?” 

“T have my art.” 

“ That is all 2?” 

“Yes; it is all I want.” 

Whether or not Weiss believed this, he made no 
response. He was sure she believed it. 

He waited. A year passed. Itwasalong year to 
Josephine Arleigh. Its days dragged heavily. At 
first she went to work bravely—her task seemed no 
more than she could endure and grow strong under. 

The winter went on, and she became conscious of a 
weakness. She had reached that point in her profes- 
sion where there is a pause. She had become an artist, 
and been received into the profession; to distin- 
guish herself now remained. As it was, she stood on 
an exact level with a hundred young men artists, 
and was undistinguishable among them. 

She found that she needed a great stock of courage, 
combined with endurance of body, and an undivided 
mind—and she hadn’t these things. She was wearied, 
ennuied, despaiting, bored, one half of the time. . She 
would have terrible fits of crying, which she thought 
were occasioned by grief for the loss of her father, for 
she did not know her own secret. 

She was attempting to make art “enough,” as she 
had told Weiss, and she failed. 

She was situated thus. ler father had left her an 
income hardly sufficient for her support. She was 
alone. She had no luxuries, no love, nothing but her 
bare work. To eke out means for her livelihood, she 
was obliged to labour when indisposed to exertion 
bodily, and uninspired in soul. She painted hard, 
mechanical scenes, grew disgusted, weary, desperate, 
and finally ill. 

Weiss came. He had been watching her from afar. 

‘What can I do for you, Josie?” 

“Nothing ; only stay with me.” 

She lay upon the lounge in the studio. The house 
was still, except when the single servant went up 
and down the stairs. A half-finished picture was 
upcen the easel, some books lay about, the light was 
shut out, a canary moped upon his perch. ‘lhe at- 
mosphere of the place was gloomy ; all life and bright- 
ness seemed to have deserted it; and Weiss could 
remember the time when that little studio was. the 
sunniest spot in the world, full of a glad girl’s songs 
and laughter. 

He bent over the couch. As she slowly opened her 
dark eyes the love of six years mastered Weiss. 

‘* Josie, let me take care of you.” 

Her languid eyes mutely questioned ‘‘ How 2” 

“Be my wife. You will die in this way.” 

She did not appear startled. Weiss had never paid 
court to her—had never for an hour stood before her 
in the light of a lover—but by some mute sign within 
her, she had long known that this man felt for her 
what no other ever had or ever would feel for her 
again. Yet she believed herself far from loving him. 
What she knew had stolen upon her senses rather 
than been gained by her intellect, and it was in an 
instinctive way that she felt Weiss’s power. 

“Do you love me? ” she asked, dreamily. 

“Yes.” 

He could not trust himself to say more. There was 
a pause. She lay still, looking at the tree-top waving 
by the window. 

“ Will you marry me, Josie ?” 

mat ing 

Believing that he had gained the great desire of his 

life, Weiss sat lovingly beside her, but, nearly silent, 
during that long afternoon, perfectly happy. 
Josephine had started on a career, believing that she 
had loved unfortunately, could never love again, and 
that she must make an earnest, absorbing life of some- 
thing foreign to love. Circumstances helped to defeat 
her, and, as the reader sees, she became engaged to 
Weiss. 
Weiss loved her—that is, he comprehended her, 
appreciated her, believed that she belonged to him, 
and that. he belonged to her. Heaven knows, he had 
little enough reason to believe the latter clause, but 
his faith was the voice of his heart, and would not be 
gainsaid. When she promised to marry him, he be- 
lieved that she recognized this truth of their affinity, 
but he soon discovered that he had made a mistake. 

Josephine grew stronger. Her new position stimu- 
lated her into fresh vitality—Weiss’s love was like sun- 
shine to her life. The languid blood grew quick 
and warm iv her veins; she rapidly gained her health 

ain. 
ied here she came toa dilemma. As soon as she 
returned to her strength, the thouglit seized upon 
her that she had accepted Weiss through weakness. 
She thought: 

“T never called for him when I was well and strong. 
Not until I was ill and weak as a babe did I need 
him. He was kind and powerful, and he rested and 





raised me. Now I do not need him, and it makes 
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me impatient to feel that he has a hold upon me, 
gained as it was. I don’t think that I love him at 
all> I am only pleaséd by his love forme. I can’t 
marry him; I don’t want to be married, indeed; 
and I wish he had let me die!” with a burst of fiery 
impatience. 

How Weiss knew that she thought these things, I 
do not know; but there came a little note for her, 
which read as follows: 


“Joste:—We are parted again; you are free—I 
cannot marry you, feeling as I do, and knowing un- 
mistakenly how you feel. Lay my ring away, and 
do not put it on your hand again until you do so of 
your own free will, loving me, 

“Lxgopetp WEIss.” 


Weiss was certainly an exception to his sex. I beg 
pardon of my bearded reader, but there isn’t one man 
in a hundred who would have known how to take 
this straight and narrow path to a woman’s admira- 
tion and tenderness. 

A fortnight after the departure of Weiss, Josephine 
discovered that, through his instrumentality, a portion 
of her father’s property had been restored to her, and 
she was consequently in easy circumstances. 

“He is the only man I ever knew worthy of the 
name of friend!” she said, in a smothered voice, a 
quick, hot colour on her cheek. 

Well, she was free. She worked—she painted two 
remarkable pictures—she gained attention, and a 


rising fame. Two years passed. 
One day a newspaper was handed her. She was 
in her studio. Leopold Weiss was ill. ° 


Josephine stood by the window, the paper crushed 
in her hand; she was half mad with impatience. 

Bhe felt that her duty was to go to him. At 
twilight, she was by his side. Weiss lay asleep— 
terribly ill. She knelt down by the bed. She was 
as silent as a shadow, but he opened his eyes. 

“T bad a right to come, Leo,” she said, and put up 
her hand with the ring upon it. 

He smiled, but his lids slowly fell again. 

“Great heaven, you will not die now?” she whis- 
pered. 

“ No.” 


And he did not. E. 8. K. 








-FACETIZ. 

Atradinner party in France a toast was given, 
“The land we live in.” “ With all my soul,” re- 
sponded an Irishman, “here’s to poor ould Ire- 
land !” 

A Frienp in South Africa writes to us that he is 
now spending a month with » farmer who owns a 
thousand miles of pasture, and a patch of corn larger 
than Scotland, while he has got so many cattle that 
he kas to boil the fodder for them in a volcano. 


A SWEET JOKE. 

“John ” presented a young lady with a nice case of 
perfumery; and, meeting her a short time afterwards, 
he asked: 

“Well, Mary, how did you like your case of per- 
fumery ?” 

“Oh, John!” replied she, her eyes sparkling with 
pleasure and thankfulness; “ you ought to just smell 
of me!” 


Piain Speakine.—Dr. Johnson, when a lady who 
travelled with him in a carriage, remarked that she 
could not hear him in consequence of the noise, 
is said to have answered, “‘ Madam, the stripetuosity 
of circumrotary motion renders the modulations of 
ordinary discourse inaudible; and the cartilaginous 
materials which compose our auricular members be- 
come stultified to the exercise of their natural func- 
tions.” 

A COUNTRYMAN was induced to make his first visit 
to the theatre, recently, and after the performance 
was over, was asked “how he was pleased with it.” 
“ Well,” said he, “I liked the picture (meaning the 
oma purty well, but them play fellows talked too 
mu 


We know not whether the following matrimonial 
statistics are correct: May and November are usually 
the most marrying months. Fewer people are married 
in March than any other month. When bachelors 
marry widows, the widow is generally the older; but 
when widowers marry maids, the maid is usually the 
younger. 

A TALL, thin young Englishman, in deep mourning, 
with a vast opinion of his person, and French, went 
up to the dame du comptoir at a Paris restaurant one 
evening recently, and was the cause of deep blushes 
on the part of the lady, and éclats de rire from those 
who, dining in the proximity, could hear the bétise, 
He had made an appointment, it would seem, with 
anether milor to meet him there, andafterlooking'round 





with one eye through his glass,and surveying every 
one coolly and superciliously, he said in a loud voice, 
“ Madame—monsieur—j’ait fait. an appointment avec 
mon ami Englishman.” Thelddy stared. The young 
man grew explanatory,—‘ A jeunne homme Anglais, 
comme moi,” thinking and adding suddenly, ‘‘ grande 
andouille, commé moi;” he meant in mourning— en 
deuil—but described himself as a great pig’s chitter- 
lings, which was too much for the politeness of the 
listening diners. 


TAKING UP DIFFERENT HUSBANDS. 


A little man asking how it happened that many 
beautiful ladies took up with but indifferent husbands 
after many fine offers, was thus aptly answered by a 
mountain maiden: A young friend of hers, during « 
walk, requested her to go into’a delightful canebrake, 
and there get him the handsomest reed; she must 
get it once going through without:turning. She 
went, and, coming out, brought him quite a mean reed. 
When he asked if that was the handsomest one she 
saw, “Oh, no,” replied she; ‘‘I saw many finer as 
I went along, but I kept on in hopes of a much better, 
until I had got nearly through, and then was ob- 
liged to select the best that was left.” 


TOO BAD, 


Mr. Tompkins to Conductor (who has drawn up in the 
middle of the road): “ Draw up to the curb; I can’tget 
down in the mud.” 

Conductor (in a voice audible to everyone inside): 
“ Bill, just draw. up to the curb, as there’s a gemman 
inside as cleans ’is own boots!”—Fun. 


A THOUSAND WELCOMES. 

Miss Talby (highly delighted at the welcome): “ And 
why are you so pleased to see me, dear?” 

Dear: “ Because I heard pa tell mamma they bad 
better ask you to come and spend some days down 
here with us, as you were always so kind, and gene- 
rally brought lots of presents for the children !”— 
Fun. 

4 PRETTY JOB FOR A PRINCE. 

Tue office of Mason, performed in laying a foun- 
dation stone, is generally esteemed worthy of a Royal 
personage, and considered to be one which he may 
with propriety be requested to accept. Mankind at 
large may be less unanimous in the opinion that a cer- 
tain other function, of a needful, but also of an un- 
savoury nature, is one which princes may be solicited 
to undertake consistently with due regard to their 
dignity. There was something peculiarly British in 
the taste which invited the Prince of Wales to open 
the Southern Main Drainage Works* recently, by 
starting the engine which was then, for the first time, 
to deliver their contents into the Thames. This com- 
plimentary loyalty is much of a muchness with that 
which originally did her Majesty the honour of naming 
the sewer of Victoria Street the Victoria Sewer. 

There was a Prince of Wales who considered him- 
self to have ‘‘ sounded the very base string of humility” 
when he consorted with a “leash of drawers.” What 
would he have thought of carrying condescension to 
the depth of acting in the capacity which his present 
successor deigned to be employed in at the southern 
outfall of the main drainage ?— Punch. 





STATISTICS. 

Just previous to the great rebellion, the United 
States produced in one year 1,857,864Ib. of beeswax, 
and 25,028,9911b. of honey. 

Ar Rochdale, 1,776 cotton operatives are working 
full time ; last month the number was 1,644. Work- 
sng five days, 307; four days, 321; three days, 211; 
two days, 101; altogether unemployed, 4,026. The 
number unemployed last month was 3,901. 

Cuerrse.—The exports of cheese in 1864 amounted 
to 36,518 ewt., of the value of 147,676/. as compared 
with 401,031 cwt, of the value of 157,5297. in 1863, and 
32,320 ewt., of the value of 126 7667. in 1862. It will 
be seen by the annexed figures that the exports of 
cheese have greatly expanded of late years: 1861, 
31,724 cwt.; 1860, 28,700 cwt.; 1859, 34,428 cwt. ; 
1858, 23,488 cwt.; 1857, 28,278 ewt.; 1856, 39,545 
cwt.; 1855, °22,318 cwt.; 1854, 16,987 cwt.; 1853, 
82,650 cwt.; 1852, 17,164 cwt.; 1851, 9,493 cwt.; 
and 1850, 8,643 cwt. 





SCIENCE. 

Hor Asues.—“ Next to that strange and mysterious 
process of nature, chemical action, in the- production 
of fires, the most insidious agent is hot ashes. . They 
will retain heat for weeks, and start combustion at 
the moment least anticipated. Neither an ash box 
nor an ash barrel is ever safe an instant on one’s 
premises, especially if placed on a wooden flooror 
against a frame wall or board partition. I have been 








actually amazed in witnessing ¢ 
bibited. by, people.te getting vig’ ‘rine ex. 
this, sometimes, too, in places, such, for “he hes, and 

storehouses filled with stocks of goods ar". 
value, important manufactorics, depite te . 
had a right to expect better things of the yee I 
and forethought of the proprietors, or stkenn Senge 
charge of them. I am convinced that oa mae he 
fires, the commencement of which is wrapped" the 
tery, a from depositing heated ashes in as 

LOSS OF HEAT IN THE STEam ENGINE, 

In the present modes of converting heat j 
; : ae Into 

mechanical power, and vice versd, it seems that 0 
two facts must exist. Either that our present ~"s 
of converting heat into power by mechanical me ~ 
are very defective, or else there must be Pooh sa 
in the tables set down for the reconversion of ination 
cal power into heat. There is an irreconcilable dis. 
parity between the two processes. For instance 
according to Joule’s equivalent, the heat expended in 
raising the temperature of one pound of water po 
degree is equivalent to the machanical work of thine 
the same weight of water 772 feet. Now taking the 
as a basis, let us see how mitch power there ising 
pound of coal. Some boilers evaporate as high as 12 
pounds of water for each pound of coal. It requires 
not less than 1,000 deg. of heat to evaporate each pound 
of water—making 12,000 deg. of heat given out by one 
pound of coal, in evaporating twelve pounds of water, 
Now if we multiply these 12,000 deg. of heat by Joule’s 
equivalent for one degree, we have 12,000 deg. multi- 
plied by 772 foot-pounds, which ‘gives 9,264,000 foot 
pounds—which reduced to horse-power is 44 horse- 
power per hour for each pound of coal. Few engines 
give a;better result than” one-horse power for two 
pounds of coal; or, in other words, few engines give 
a better result than 1-9th part of the above indicated 
power of fuel. 

Joule’s equivalent may be correct; if so, it does not 
seem possible that we are always to continue to use 
fuel.on so wasteful a plan, and it looks quite impro- 
bable that we must remain content for all time with 
a fragment only. A few bushels of coal used on 
the basis of Joule’s equivalent would indeed work 
wonders. 

The same amount of power can be derived froms 
degree af heat expended on water to form steam as 
though the degree of heat were expended on atmo- 
spheric air. ‘The idea that a degree of heat expended 
on air gives four times the effect that it does on water 
is fallacious. F. A.M, 

ACTION OF SEA WATER ON METALS. 

The following paper on the Action of Sea Water 
upon certain metals aud alloys, was read at a recent 
meeting of the Literary aud Philosophical Society, 
R. Angus Smith, Ph. D., F.R.S., &c., President, in 
the chair :— 

We were induced to examine the action exerted by 
sea water in consequence of the rapid changes which 
have taken place of late years in naval architecture, 
aud especially in the substitution of metals and alloys 
fur wood. To carry out the above views, we took 
twenty square centimetres of each metal, which wo 
cleaned with great care and attention, in order that the 
action of the sea water might have its full effect; 
then two plates of each metal were placed in separate 
glass vessels, and immersed in equal volumes of sea 
water. After one month the plates were taken out, 
and any compounds that had adhered to the surface 
carefully removed ; the plates were then dried and re- 
weighed, and the loss estimated. 

To render our results. of more practical value, we 
have calculated the action of one hundred litres of 
sea water upon one square metre of each metal, and 
the following are the amounts in grammes, of metals 
dissolved :—steel, 29°16; iron, 27:37; copper (best 
selected), 12°96; copper (rough cake), 13°85; zinc, 
5°66; galvanised iron, 1°12; block tin, 1:45; stream 
tin, 1°45; lead (virgin), trace; lead (common), trace. 

These results appear to us to lead to the following 
conclusions:—1. That the metal now most in vogue 
for shipbuilding, namely, iron, is that which is most 
readily attacked. °2. That this metal is most mater!- 
ally preserved from the action of sea water when 
coated with zinc, and therefore, in our opinion, it 
would amply repay shipbuilders to use galvanised 
iron a8 @ substitute for that metal itself. 3. The 
extraordinary resistance which lead offers to the 
action of sea water naturally suggests its use as 
preservative to iron vessels against the destructive 
action of that element ; and, although we are aware 
that pure lead is too soft to withstand the wear and 
tear which ship bottoms are subjected to, still we feel 
that an alloy of lead coyld be devised which would 
meet the requirements of shipbuilders. _ or 

Feeling that experiments made with 4 limite 
amount of sea water might not be a fair rn 
of the action of the ocean upon metals, we repett: 
our experiments upon plates of forty centimetres 
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~ which were immersed for one month in the 
me the western coast ), taking the 
ses OD hou constantly beneath 
tion that they should pe 
en of the. water, and suspended by.o flax 
= attached to & wooden structure, toprevent 
Tope ivanie’ action taking’ place between’ the plates 
“ gvriruicture to which they were attached. ‘The 
st ee are tbe amounts in grammes of ‘metals 
- :— steel, 105°31; iron, 99°30; copper (best 
jected); 29°F 2 § zine, 84°34: galvanized iron, 14°42; 
jai (virgin), 25°69; lead (Common), 2 
above figures suggest the following ‘remarks :—That 
action has been very much more intense, in 
4 instance, than when the metals were placed 
‘, » limited amount of water at the. laboratory, 
These results are due probably: to several causes 
wting st the same time, viz. ;—that the metal’ was 
to the. constantly renewing surface of an 
wiive agent ; and that there was also a considerable 
fiction exerted on the surface of the plate by the 
coustant motion of ae pea” hve being at Fleet- 
werful tide and rough seas, 
He stxhilaiee this opipion is, that, the lead 
undoubtedly lost the greater part of the weight, 
not by the solvent action of the sea-water, but from 
ides of lead detached from them, in consequence 
of their coming in contact with sandand the wooden 
supports to which they were attached; but this cause 
of destruction having been observed with lead plates, 
it was afterwards carefully guarded against in the case 
ofall the other metal plates, . : 
Wealso deemed it desirable to examine the action 
of sea water on various brasses. We therefore im- 
mersed for one montli plates of various alloys in that 
fuid, and the foliowing are the results of the action of 
two hundred litres of sea water upon one square metre 
surface of the following brasses:— 
Composition of the Brasses. Quantity of Metals Dissolved, 
Pure copper...... 50° IRON. COPPER. ZINC. TOTAL. 
LDC rceeveee 50° 
” — — 1110 10537 11°647 
100°0 
Commercial ye ee 
Copper sereeeeerere 66° 
Yad 32°5 
Iron and lead... 1°5 
—— 0579 3667 
100°0 
Muntz metal (sheet) :— 


8325 7.570 


De cnnsssegeaniak 

Iron and lead... 0:8 

—— 0438 4-226 
100°0 

(bars) :— 

. 62°0 


2721 = 7°385 
Mantz metal 
Copper ves sseeeree 

ZiNC ..rs.ccecceeee BO 
Lead and iron... 1° 
—— 0501 2°697 
100°0 
Composition of the Brasses. Quantity of Metals Dissolved. 
Prepared brass:— IRON. COPPER. ZINC. TOTAL. 
Copper srverereesee 50°O 
ZinC sservoreereeee 48°0 
Tin vsscossscoosee | BOUTIN, 
— 0365 7-04 
100°0 
These results show how very differently sea water 
acts upon divers brasses and the influence exercised 
upon the copper and the zinc composing them by the 
existence in them of a very small proportion of another 
metal; thusin pure brass the zine is most rapidly 
dissolved (which, en passant, isthe contrary to what 
takes place in galvanised irou,) whilst it acts as a 
preservative tothe copper. Tin, on the other hand, 
appears to preserve the zinc, but to assist the action of 
sea water upon the copper. The great difference 
between the action of sea water upon pure copper and 
upon Muntz metal seems to us to be due not only to 
the fact that copper is alloyed to zinc, but to the small 
proportion of lead and iron which that alloy contains; 
andthere can be no doubt that shipbuilders derive 
great benefit by using it for the keels of their vessels. 
We were so surprised at the inaction of sea water’ 
upon lead that we were induced to compare its action 
with that of several distinct varieties of water, viz., 
Manchester Corporation water—well water— distilled 
water in contact with air—the same deprived of air ; 
and the following are the amounts of metals dissolved 
bytwo hundred litres of these waters upon one square 
metre of surface during eight weeks; the amounts are 
given in grammes. Manchester Corporation water, 
2094; well water, 1:477; distilled water (with air), 
110003; distilled water (without air), 1°829; sea 
Water, 0038, These figures require no comment, as 
they confirm our previous result that sea water has no 
action on lead. 
: Mr. John Robinson exhibited specimens of iron and 
mss which had been acted upon by the water of the 
hver Medlock, and stated he had found that an alloy 


8493 6691 


8477 10-882 


of lead, tin, and antimony resisted the action of sea 
water better than any other metal_or alloy he had 
tried. 

New, Mernop, of Exvecrro-Puiatine.—M. Well, a 
French chemist, announces.a new method of deposit- 
ing metals. The baths he employs consist of metallic 
salts or oxides in alkaline solutions by means of tar- 
taric acid, glycerine, albumen, or other substances, 
which prevent the precipitation of the oxide by the 
) fixed alkali, in some eases with, and in others without, 
the aid of zinc: or lead, and at: various temperatures, 
according to circumstances. He claims, also, to ‘be 
able by like means to give variety of' colour to articles 
covered with copper by his process. M. Well says 
that the most important apenanen of his discovery 
is the deposit.of copper and the bronzing of iron, (cast 
as well as. wrought) and steel, without the preparatory 
dressings with conducting substances which are neces- 
sary in proceeding according to the ordinary methods 
before the object is placed in the bath and sub- 
mitted to galvanic action. This, if it bear the test of 
practice, is a very important fact. ._Iron and. steel 
thus coated with copper'may, says M. Well, be after- 
wards silvered or nickelised by his process. 





DANGEROUS EYES. 
Blue eyes melt; dark eyes burn. 
Cornish Song. 
The eyes that melt !—the eyes that burn!— 
The lips that make a lover yearn !— 
These flashed on my bewildered sight, 
Like meteors of the Northern Light ! 


Then said I, in my wild amaze, 

What stars be they that greet my gazo? 
Where shall my shivering rudder turn ? 
To eyes that melt, or eyes that burn ? 
Ah! safer far the darkling sea, 

Than where such perilous signals bo— 
To rock, and storm, and whirlwind turn 
From eyes that melt, and eyes that burn ! 





GEMS. 


WE should never excite a hope which we may disap- 
point, 

THERE is, indeed,a Providence which rules, and 
even crimes become subservient to liberty. 

Tue contented spirit is pleased with what are called 
small mercies, but the skies cannot drop fatness for the 
discontented. 

THE MAYFLOWER. 
And see the little Mayflower lonely ride 
In God-felt trust, tie wintry ocean wild. 
Eternal Providence thy journey guide, 
Thou little ark of Worship undefiled. 
God is thy hidden Cause, thy Sun and Shield, 
Though none discern in thee His secret Hand; 
Yet by His Spirit thou art led and fill’d; 
And where He planteth, there thou shalt expand, 
And with a mighty Purpose sway a mighty land. 








THE PERCIES. 


Enatisn family history’ dates from the Conquest, 
two hundred years later than’ the appearance of the 
royal caste of Europe, who may be said generally to 
date from Charlemagne.’ There are a few families 
who claim a Saxon descent, but scarcely one of them 
has risen to the first rank, and, perhaps, only one of 
them, the reigning house, can show a root in the Hep- 
tarchy beyond all doubtor cavil. No one even claims 
to be descended from a Roman. settler, though the 
Romans beld England four hundred years, and erected 
a civilizéd state, whose history may yet be recovered, | 
and some of whose rulers must have retreated with 
the, Britons into the hills. Not one is entirely Briton 
or Dane; the two.or three saidto be Saxon owe a great 
deal to heralds; and even of early Normans but few 
can be proved to survive. 

Among the very earliest is the great house of Percy, 
which represents directly, though somewhat imper- 
fectly, a man who followed William to the conquest 
and spoil of England, and which has a history tosliow 
of almost unique grandeur. At least, we know of no 
other uncrowned house in Hurope which has seven 
times driven back the tide of foreign invasion, and 
for eight hundred years stood in the front of resistance 
to regal tyranny. Who.the first Percy was no his- 
torian has discovered. The Duke of Nortiiumberland 
very possibly believes that Manfred, a Danish pirate, 
ravaged Neustria'in 886, that his son Peoteot ac- 
companied Rollo, and settled amidst. the general _pil- 
lage in ‘‘ Percy,” a village still existing near Ville- 

dieu. He may have warrant for his belief, which is 
just as likely as any other of the theories frequently 





invented to account for a family name; only as he 





has first to prove the existence of Rollo, then of his 
follower, and then his relation to one of the mis- 
cellaneous scum of Enrope who followed William, 
the inquirer may prefer to begin with a fact a little 
less legendary. , 

It is quite certain that in 1066 one William de 
Percy did land in England; it is also certain that he 
was recognized leader of a number of more or less 
disciplined fighting persons; and it is highly probable 
that this number. was considerable, and that he led 
them well, for William the Norman gave nothing for 
nothing, and Domesday Book shows that he gave 
Percy much. He receivedin Lincolnshire thirty-two 
lordships, among them Immingham, Cabourne, and 
Ludford;-‘and in Yorkshire eighty-six lordships, 
among which Topcliffe, in the North Riding, and 
Spofforth, in the West Riding, became the chief 
seats of the family in those parts for many succeeding 


es. 
“eh King, too, was. not his only benefactor. The 
Conqueror’s nephew, Hugh Lupus, the grim Earl of 
Chester, gave him, wherefore we are not told, the 
whole lordship of Whitby, with the large territory 
adjacent, in the North Riding, and here William de 
Percy, to soothe his conscience, founded anew the 
Abbey of St. Hilda, ravaged, he said, by a Danish and 
pagan ancestor, in whom he, perhaps, believed. Still 
further to soothe his conseience, be is said to have 
married Emma de Port, of whose lands, at Seamer, 
near Scarborough, he had taken possession by thesword. 
Legend has it that she was the daughter of Eavrl 
Cospatrick, the great Saxon Earl of Northumberland, 
and that it was Lord William who saved his father-in- 
law after the last Saxon rising. 

Be that as it may, Lord William, nicknamed Percy 
Alsgernons—that is, Percy of the Whiskers—un- 
doubtedly was a real personage, who was great enough 
to coerce the hard-fisted Conqueror into liberality, who 
founded a great Yorkshire family, rebuilt the Abbey 
of St. Hilda, acquired a reputation which made his 
subjects willing to repeat stories of his Saxon rights 
and Saxon clemency, and died a crusader with Robert 
Curthose in the Holy Land in 1096. He was the true 
founder—the strong man who built himself a house 
and stamped his name on the soil. The founder’s son 
was Lord Alan, of whom we know little save that he 
married Emma Gaunt, granddaughter of Baldwin, 
Earl of Flanders, and had seven legitimate sons and 
one illegitimate, mother unknown. 

The eldest son, William, on that principle of in- 
heritance by indivisible military tenure, which we 
now confound with the totally different Mosaic regu- 
lation of primogeniture, took all the properties, staked 
them by adepting Stephen's side—that is, the side of 
aristocratic against regal power—and performed the 
first of the endless services of his house by repelling 
a Scotch invasion in the terrible battle of the Stand- 
ard, a duty which for four hundred years was never 
again absent from the thoughts or plans of the 
Percies. In that battle the illegitimate brother fought 
on the Scottish side. 

By his wife, Alice de Tonbridge, Lord William 
had several sons, who all died before him—it is a 
speciality of this family, as we shall see, to kill off 
collaterals —and two daughters, Maud and Agnes, 
the former of whom died without issue, while the lat- 
ter carried the vast Percy estates into the house of 
Louvain, Here, then, in 1168, in the reign of Henry 
II., after a hundred and two years of splendour, ended 
the first male line of the Percies. Sea rovers or 
French gdventurers, they had at all events done their 

rt on ®arth.— The Great Governing Families of Eng- 
and. By John Langton Sanford and Meredith Town- 
send. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


No successor to Cardinal Wiseman has as yet been 
nominated. 

Tue Prince of Wales has accepted the presidency 
of a special committee for conducting the English 
department of the French Exhibition of 1867. 

Tue Duc de Morny’s horses cost him on the aver- 
age £175 a year each to keep, or £28,000 for the ~ 
160. 

Tuere is a Birmingham Mother Shipton about 
weather matters who predicts, with science to back 
the prediction, that the summer of 1865 will be the 
hottest known since 1859. 

THE sensation created by the Keans was so great in 
New York that, fdr the first night, the tickets were to 
be put up to auction, and as much as ten dollars per 
place demanded. 

Tere has been a report that Cambridge House 
would be taken for a Roman Catholic cathedral. The 
fact is, it will be on the Sutton estate, not so far west 
as the Premier's, and we persume will be something 
rather magnificent, as it is to cost a quarter of « 
million. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Fawny.—The colour of the hair is light brown. 

Miss R.—The poem entitled “Hope ” is not quite suitable 
¢0 our columns; and is respectfully declined. 

Martanx.—The proper orthography of the word is escallop. 
It is pronounced skol-lup. 

Darsy.—The colour of the hair is dark brown; the hand- 
writing is not good. 

Norvat.—The lines “To Annie,” do not quite attain to our 
standard, and are deelined with thanks. 

Vicror1a S.—You must on your marriage resign the guar- 
diansbip, or obtain a fresh appointment as guardian. 

S. S.—Any newspaper agent will order for you a copy of a 
Bristol newspaper; or you can procure it from the office 
direct. 

A. L. M.—The sanction of the Court of Chancery is abso- 
lutely necessary for the legal marriage of a ward of the 
court. You mustsubmit. 

S. M.—The name Sophia comes from the Greek, and sig- 
nifies wisdom ; and Mabel comes from the Latin, signifying 
lovely. 

Specutatiox.—We cannot give insertion to matrimonial 
notices which are couched in rhyme. They must be written 
in plain prose, and the shorter the better. 

Masert.—It has been decided that theré is no fixed rule of 
law regarding the use of surnames. If the proper legal re- 
qui ts were plied with, the marriage is legal. 

Biancnre B.—The lines" To Isabella” evince a considerable 
poetic faculty, but hardly meet all our requirements, and are 
declined with thanks. (The handwriting is good.) 

Rose, Datsy anp Svowpror.—The handwriting is by no 
means good; it is very unformed indeed, and requires steady 
practice. 

M. M.—The cost of an ordinary marriage license is £2 10s. 
When the marriage ceremony is performed before a Regis- 
trar of marriages, the fee amounts to only a few shillings. 

Marraa L.—We regret that we cannot avail ourselves of 
the lines on “Spring,” which are not quite equal to our 
requirements, though very creditable to the youthful writer. 

Garrrowrn.—The question respecting the aphorism “ Let 
each man learn to know himself” is not intelligible. (The 
handwriting is tolerably good.) 

Artur T.—Yes, certainly a large display of jewellery on 
the person is an evidence of bad taste ; indeed nothing looks 
more effeminate upon a man. 

R. E.C.—A very good toothpowder is obtained by well 

unding and mixing together the following ingredients: 
Bole armoniac, one ounce; orris root, one ounce; magnesia, 
half an ounce. 

P. B—Candidates for the office of Post-office packet agents 
abroad, are only required to undergo an examination in 
handwriting and orthography, and arithmetic. There is a0 
limit laid down as to age. 

P. T. A—The manner of coming at the separate property 
of a married woman to pay her debts, is by a decree of a 
court of equity. For the method of proceeding you must 
consult an attorney. 

8. G. E—In marriage settlements, trustees are not essen- 
tially necessary for the creation of a trust for the separate 
use ofa married woman, as the husband will be converted 
into a trustee for her. 

Jenny Lioro.—Your first question is not sufficiently ex- 
plicit. A lady need not according to etiquette shake hands 
with a gentleman who is intreduced to her; but may, and 
probably will do so, if desirous of evincing a friendly feeling 

Auex. C. will be happy to re-enter the married state, being 
atpresent a widower. The lady should be not above thirty- 
two years of age: mental qualities more esteemed than per- 
sonal attractiveness, and possession of money is not essen- 
tial, though desirable. 

R. F. F.—To remove warts dissolve common soda in as 
much water as it will absorb; wash the warts with the 
liquid, and let.it dry without wiping. Or, procure some gall, 
bottle it, and apply two or three times aday. The unsightly 
excrescences will speedily disappear, 

A. K., who is 5 ft. 8 in. in height, has a very good figure, fair 
complexion, brown hair, large expressive blue eyes, and is 
considered good-looking, thinks she would makea very good 
and industrious wife, and therefore desires to enter into a 
matrimonial correspondence with a gentleman. 

Geerce, who is eighteen years of agé, 5 ft. 5 in. in height, 
with pale complexion and auburn hair, good-looking, and 
when of age will succeed to a business which produces at 
least £1,000 a year, would be happy to corgespond, with a 
view to matrimony, with a highly respectable young lady 
about his own age, who must be loving, affectionate, and 
fuily conversant with all domestic duties, and have at least 
£200 a yearincome. (Handwriting good.) 

D. BR, O.—A watch differs from a cloek in having a vibra- 
tory wheel instead of a vibratory pendvlum; and as in a 
clock the ferce of gravity is always pulling a pendulum 
down to the bottom of its arc, but does not ix it there, be- 
eause the momentum acquired by its fall from on® side car- 
ries it up en the other; so in a watch, a spring, generally 
epiral, surrounding the axis of the balance-wheel, is always 
pulling this towards a middie position of rest, but dves uot 











fix it there, because the momentum acquired by approachin 
it on one side, carries it just as far past it on the other, an 
the spring has to commence its work again. 

Douvus.—A sheet of perforated zinc, substituted for a pane 
of glass, in. the upper portion of a chamber window is the 
best and cheapest form of ventilator. There should be no 
bedroom without a similar arrangement for carrying off the 
vitiated atmosphere, : 

O. F. 8.—The mechanical force of a jet of high-pressure 
steam may be judged from an experiment by Professor 
Farraday, who caused it to sustain an which was held 
suspended in the air without anything but the force of the 
steam-jet to support it 

Percy McDonnag.t, who is twenty-two years of age, about 
5 ft. 10 in. in height, is very sood-leoking, has blue eyes, and 
curly auburn air, and is in a good position, would be glad'to 
correspond with a domesticated young lady possessing a 
small fortune, with a view to ony in about a year. 

Leon would be happy to correspond, with a view to a 
matrimonial engagement, with a gentleman who is sig 
good circumstances, and of a kindly disposition. Is tall, has 
fair hair, and blue eyes, a graceful figure, and is thoroughly 
domesticated. 

Ovat.—The term cricket given to the game which is so 
peculiarly a British sport, is derived from the Saxon cricel or 
creag, & crooked stick or club; but theres some difficulty in 
assigning the date of its origin. Dou cricket was 
played in some rude form at a very remote period. 
Vicrorta.—Impropriety, ‘strictly there may not 
be in a lady offering a st gentleman ‘‘ part of her book 
in church ;"’ yet a young lady who is anxious to avoid any 
imputation of that nature, should refrain from inviting a 
stranger to share in her devotional exercises. 


OUR HOPES. 


Like clouds upon the midday sly, 

Which float in snowy wreaths away, 
And as they slowly mount on high, 

In airy forms their light display, 
Then, quickly fading one by one, 
Dissolve, and while we gaze are gone: 
So rise our brilliant, buoyant hopes 

From Fancy's ever-busy cell, 

And to their beauteous fairy shapes 

Bind our fond hearts as with a spell, 
Till, like the clouds, their beauties fade, 
Leaving no joy their brightness made. 4H. B, 


Victor Le Bex, who is twenty years of, age, has light 
curly hair, grey eyes, is considered very handsome, is 5 ft. 
7 in. in height, and cam-speak French fluently, would like to 
correspond and exchange cartes with a lady, with a view to 
matrimony. : 

D. L. N.—In eruptions of the skin_or face, the following 
recipe is recommended :—Flowers of sulphur, half a drachm ; 
carbonate of soda, a scruple; tartarised antimony, one- 
eighth of a grain; one powder to be taken night and morn- 
ing. 


B. ©. D., who is thirty-two years of, age, tall and Jady-like, 
has dark brown hair and eyes, is of cheerful and amiable 
disposition, thoroughly domesticated and of business habits, 
is desirous of opening a matrimonial correspondence and 
exchanging cartes with a gentleman of middle age,—and who 
may be of short stature. 

Frorence is anxious to enter the estate of matrimony, and 
w ould sedulously endeavour to render her husband happy. 
Is thirty years of age, 5 ft 5in. in height, dark complexion, 
has hazel eyes, affectionate and cheerful in disposition, and 
thoroughly domesticated. Exchange of cartes desirable, as a 
preliminary. 

Topsy, who is eighteen years of age, of medium height, 
with dark complexion, dark hair, light hazel eyes, and the 
daughter of a very respectable tradesman, would like to 
correspond matrimonially with a gentleman whose age 
rather exceeds her own, and who would value the domestic. 
qualities. 

Apa, who is just seventeen years of age, tall, and dark, 
has laughing eyes, a good figure, and a fortune of £5,000, is 
also highly educated and fully domesticated, would be happy 
to form a matrimonial correspondence and exchange cartes 
with a gentleman about twenty-one years of age, who must 
be tall and dark, be good-looking, and have a moustache, 

Oswaup.—Either gentlemanlike or gentlemanly may be 
used as adjectives; but do not forget that the substantive, 
“ gentleman,” 

Is he whose every thought and deed 
By rule of honour moves; 

Whose generous tongue disdains to speak 
The thing his heart disproves. 

T.G.—A simple pomatum for stimulating the growth of 
the hair may be’made thus; Hen’s fat, quarter of a pound; 
oil of hempseed, also aquarter of a pound, Melt together in 
an earthen pipkin, and stir the mixture with a wooden 
spatula (or spoon) until cold, Scent as desired; and apply 
the pomatum every morning. ; 

Louise and Annte wish to commence @ matrimonial ‘cor- 
respondence with two gentlemen, who must be of respect- 
able family, and tall and dark. “ Louise” is twenty-one 
years of age, has dark hair, hazel eyes, and is 5 ft. in height; 
“Annie” is eighteen years of age, has brown hair, large gray 
eyes, and is 5ft.in height. Both are thoroughly domesticated, 

Dotores.—The conditions in the legaty restraining your 
marriage are void. We give you an instance: Where ‘a 
legacy was given by a testator to his daughter, — on her 
marriage at the age of twenty-one, upou condition that she 
should not marry a man unless he was entitled to £500 a 
year, the condition was held to be illegal and void; and the 
young lady was entitled to her legacy. 

Inqurrer.—Candles made of tallow were not incommon use 
so far back as the year 1290 (though they were used in churches 
as early as 274); and were considered so great a luxury, that 
the generality of people could not obtain them, and used 
splinters of wood for lights. When used in the dwellings of 
those who were rich enough to purchase them, they were 
held by domestics, and not placed on the table. Hence arose 
the saying—* Not fit to hold a candle to him.” 

Jutia, who is nineteen years of age, and rather tall, has 
golien hair, brown eyes, good colour, and inclined to 
embonpoint, would like to correspond matrimonially with a 
gentleman, who must 4 co for- 





7 a 
tune... “Jenny,” whois 19 of s 
¢ foe of medium hetght also inclined "yor a with bag 

e to correspond with a tall, dark gentleman, xe Det 
good circumstances, with’ view to matrimony Boe 
cousins, and will come into possession of some tre 
their 2st birthday. Cartes de visite to be exchangen nt? 
__Manraarerra snd Louise desire to correspond 
ally with two gentleman, who must be tall, food ene 
dark, and have incomes. “Margaret,” whose « , 
twenty-one, is 5 ft 3 in. in height, has dark brown tare” 
eyes, a good fi and .is considered pretty, “Louie 
whose age is eighteen, is 5 ft, 2 in. in height, has brown heir 
and eyes, and is generally co attractive, 
handwriting ia very fair.) (The 

Hiwpa WatsH.—Mary Stuart, Queen of 

danghter of James, king of Scotland, and hare bg nd 
beth, quee gland. very earl 
was married to Francis the Dauphin of se ~~ 
& widow, at the age of nineteen. She then returned to Boot 


‘land, and assumed the royal dignity there; though her 


French ideas did not please her subjects. Sh, 
married Lord oe her Cousta-pertae . hentoome 
vain, and weak-minded nobleman; and from having loved 
him, Mary goon began to,detest him. A musician named 
Rizzio is said to have succeeded in attracting Mary's love 
from her. husband to himself; ‘and in consequence Earl 
Darniey and his friends assassinated Rizzio in Mary's own 
presence. The queen subsequently became very intimate 
with Earl Bothwel; who in order to marry her is accused 
of having planned the death of her husband Darnley, 
which took place a 4-4 blowing up of the house in which 
he was lying ill. thwell subsequently by force seized 
Mary, it is with her own collusion, and having carried 
her to Stirling, there married her privately. Her subjects 
were 80 @ at this, that they took up arms against tha 
queen, and Bothwell fled to Denmark, where he died. Mary 
was compelled to abdicate in fayour of her son; and after 
an unsuccessful attempt to recover the throne, took refuge in 
England; where queen Elizabeth placed her in confinement, 
A cloud of political troubles thenceforward fell around the 
exiled queen; from which ske eventually emerged only to 
suffer death on the scaffold by the decree of Elizabeth. Her 
story (of which we have now given you a rapid outline) ia 
the most r tic and pathetic in history. 
Commun10aTions. ReckIveD:— 

Prerre would be happy to correspond and exchange cartes 
with “Annie.” Has blue eyes, auburn hair, is tall, rather 
pale, highly respectable, and in good circumstances. 

Gerrxcpe intimates her+readiness to correspond matri. 
monially with Cassius," whose carte is requested_as a pre 
liminary. ‘ 

Harry, who is eighteen years of age, of fair complexion, 
5 ft,8 in. in height, of highly respectable family, would be 
most happy to correspond matrimonially with “Mary Ano.” 

G. OC. T. is prepared to answer all further inquiries which 
may be made. by either “A Young Widow Lady,” or 
“ Ethel P.” with a matrimonial view. 

ARTHUR would be happy to correspond matrimonially and 
exchange cartes with “Annie K.” Is nineteen years of age, 
5 ft, 9 in. in height, has light brown curly hair, pale com- 
plexion, and is considered very good-looking. 

A. M. is desirous of corresponding matrimonially with 
“Henry T.” Is twenty-one years of age, 5 ft. in height, has 
— air and dark eyes, and is affectionate and domesti- 
ca 

Cuartes Henry Oxtnton, who is twenty-three years of 
age and dark complexioned, would be happy to correspond 
and exchange cartes with “Grace,” with a view to mar- 


riage. 

L V. OC. desires bond fideto sperens matrimonially and 
exchange cartes with “ Annie K."" eighteen years of age, 
. ft 9 in. in height, rather fair, and of a lively disposi- 

on, 

J..G. H, is anxious to open a matrimonial correspondence 
and exchange cartes with “ Annie K.” Is 5 ft. 8 in. in height, 
with auburn hair, is considered good-looking, and when of 
@ge will have an income of £300. 

Atrrep W. B. will be happy to correspond and exchange 
cartes with “ Mary Anna.” Iseighteen years of age, 5 ft. 8 in. 
in height, and has au incfeasing income, which is at present 
£150 per annum. 

E. ). A. is willing to d matrimonially and ex- 
change cartes with “ Henry T.” Isa good musician, and also 
proficient in culinary knowledge; is cheerful in dispo- 
sition, and will inherit some property. 

G, V. S. and G@, A. H., who are in very comfortable cir- 
cumstances, think,“ Laura” and “Beatrice” would suit. 
them admirably; and will be glad to hear further, witha 
view to matrimony, 

Annie 8. is desirous‘of corresponding matrimonially with 
“L, L.” Is a brutiette,’ thirty-two years of age, ren | 
domesticated, and fond of home; is 5 ft. 2 in. in height, an 
being a.good accountant would willingly superintend s 
business. , 

Sorrrary, who is forty-four years of age, tall, good tem- 

red, and has been abroad many years, being desirous of & 

@, would like to correspond matrimonially with 
“Honora” (or any other Jady about his own age, who has. 
some little means.) 

ARNOLD Fores would be very happy to correspond 
matrimonially with either “S. K,” or “F. D.” who are re- 
quested to state particulars as to height, age, aud com- 
plexion.) Is respectable, holds a very important situation, 
is 25 years of age, good looking, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, of fair 
complexion, with dark brown beard, whiskers and mous- 
tache. (Handwriting, more bold than elegant, but is not 
bad.) vt 
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RADEN'S HOUSEHOLD. TBA, 3s. Pleasant | 


abundant strength ; 6lb. case, 18s., car- 
0) treoto all England.—ALEX ANDER BRADEN, 


18, High Street, Islington, London. 


GIVE MORE ?—Excellent TEAS, black 
geton 4 avd mixed, are now ON SALE, for 
family use, at 2s. 4d. per Ib. at NEWSOM and CO’S. 
Original Tea Warehouse, 50, Borough. Established 


A.D. 1745. 


LONDON LOOKING-GLASS COMPANY'S 
To rtve-cuinea LOOKING-GLASS. Several 
new designs now ready.—A. JENKINS and CO., 
167, Fleet Street, and 1, New Road, Brighton. New 
Design Book free, post-paid. 
LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 
BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being 
supplied, in the finest condition, in bottles and in 
casks, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, and 
CO., at their New London Bridge Stores, London 
Bridge, 8.5. ° 














VANS'S PRIZE KITCHENER.—This Matchless 
Kitchener obtained a prize at the Exhibition of 
1862. It is adapted for the cottage or mansion, from 
£4 15s. to £30. Also larger sizes for hotels, taverns, 
private and public schools, and hospitals, with steam 
apparatus, from £50 to £100 and upwards. Show- 
rooms, 83 and 84, King William Street, London 
Bridge. Manufactory, 10, Arthur Street West, ad- 
joining. 
RROWROOT.—Finest St. Vincent 7tb. Tins, 5s. ; 
14]b. tins, 9s. 6d.; and 21lb. tins, 13s. 8d. each. 
One ounce sample sent post free on receipt of two 
stamps.—FORSTER and SON, Tea and Arrowroot 
Merchants, Philpot Lane. 





MEL, 96, Strand, 128, Regent Street, and 24, Cornhill, 


by post for 68 stamps. 


IMMEL’S NEW PERFUME, CUPID'S TEARS, 
in a pretty moire-autique box, 3s. 6d.—E. RIM- 


London. Just published, “ Rimmel’s Book of Per- 
fume,” with above 250 illustrations. Price 5s. Sent 


i oe. ASSOCIATION. oF SCOTLAND.—— 
Chairman in London—Sir WM. DUNBAR, of 
Mochrum, Bart., M.P. 

While affording all the advantages and facilities 
usual with other Offices, this institution possesses 
special and attractive features peculiar to itself; and 
during the twenty-six years of its operations it has 





the Railway Station). - Hair Cut and Brushed by 
Machinery, 8d.; Cut, Shampooed (with hot and cold 
showers), and Brushed by Machinery, 6d. No busi- 
ness on Sundays. ’ 





OWNCEBY’S FRENCH BRANDY, at 4s. 6d. 
per bottle, is confidently recommended. Dr. 
Hasssal’s report: ‘‘ The French brandies sold by Mr. 
Pownceby are a pure grape spirit, and valuable for 
medicinal purposes."—5S. POWNCEBY, 19, Ernest 
Street, Albany Street, N.W. Samples forwarded. 


ADIZ, OPORTO, and LIGHT WINE ASSO- 
CIATION (Limited).—Capital, £150,000.— 
West-end De 434, Strand. Sample bottles of the 
following WINES, direct from Vineyards; Dinner 
Sherry, 18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Household Port, 
18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Club Sherry, 36s.; 
sample bottle, 3s. 2d. . Club Port, 36s. ; sample bottle, 
3s. 2d. 








OLMAN’S PRIZE MEDAL MUSTARD bears 
their trade mark, the Bull’s Head, on each pack- 
age. Itis the only mustard which obtained a Prize 
Medal at the Great Exhibition, 1862; their “‘ genuine” 
and “double superfine” are the qualities particularly 
recommended for family use. Retailed in every town 
throughout the United Kingdom.—J. and J. COLMAN, 
26, Cannon Street, London. 





REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, London.— 
ALEX. ROSS'S charges for dyeing the hair— 
Ladies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 5s. The dye 
is sold at 3s. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 
shade produced. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 

ROSS’S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
whiskers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 
A. ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 


LEX. ROSS’S DESTROYER of HATR removes 
superfluous hair from the face without the 
slightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 
stamps. Ross’s TorLer MaGAzIng, 1d., monthly; had 
of all booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High 
Holborn, London. * 


ELIX SULTANA’S GOLDEN CASSOLETTE, 

which unceasingly emits a delightful fragrance, 1s. 
The Fairy Fountain, six different perfumes, in boxes, 
Is. Queen Dagmar’s Cross, a jewel for a lady's neck, 
deliciously perfumed, 5s. 6d. A bottle of Jockey Club, 
‘Wood Violet, and Kiss Me Quick, in case, 4s. 6d. 
Genuine Otto of Roses, in original bottles, 3s. 6d. All 
post free —FELIX SULTANA, Royal perfumer, 23, 
Poultry, City, and 210, Regent Street, London. 


RY’S HOMGOPATHIC COCOA, in Packets.— 
The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 
properties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility 
with which it is made, have rendered it a standard 
article of general panne A It is highly approved 
and strongly recommended my medical men, and is 
equally adapted for invalids and genera] consumers.— 
J.8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, are the 
aoly English Manufacturers of Cocoa who obtained 
the Prize Medal, 1862. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 
tery in hot climates and diarrhoea in our own 
country may be safely counteracted by the purifying 
agency of these well-known pills. Within these few 
years the chance of escape from a dangerous disease 
was only by taking dangerous remedits; now the 
malady is dispelled by general purification of the 
blood, and its regenerating influence over every organ. 
Thus the very means for overcoming the sighing, 
Vomiting, cramps, and straining include the elements 
of new strength. Holloway’s Pills are admirable 
tonics and astringents, and can be confidently relied 
upon. Whatever may have immediately given rise to 
the irritation of the bowels, these pills sooth the irri- 
tated membranes and repress the excessive excitability 
of the intestines, 

















AUTION.—COCKS’S celebrated READING 
SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Souns, Gravies, 

Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for general use, sold 
by all respectable Dealersin Sauces. Is manufactured 
ouly by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Charles 
Cocks, 6, Duke Street, Reading, the Original Sauce 
Warehouse. All others are spurious imitations. 


WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted ; 
1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s. 
6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 
1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each; Gold Brooches, 
Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at a simi- 
lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 
fully attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 
London. 


ATCHES and CLOCKS.—FREDC. HAWLEY 
(Successor to Thomas Hawley), many years 
Watchmaker, by special appointment, to his late 
Majesty George IV., invites inspection of his care- 
fully-finished Stock, at 148, Regent Street, W. Ele- 
gant Gold watches, £2 15s.to £35; Silver Watches, 
£1 5s. to £12 12s. Eight-day Timepieces, 12s. 6d. 
Clocks, striking hours and half-hours, £2 15s. and 
upwards.—FREDERIC HAWLEY, Watchmaker, 148, 
Regent Street, W. (from the Strand and Coventry 
Street). Established nearly a century. Merchants 
and Shippers supplied. 


RANDY.—The Best and Cheapest in the World. 
Cognac, 15s. per gallon; one dozen, 33s. 

Champagne, 18s, per gallon; one dozen, 39s. This 

splendid Brandy cannot be equalled. Best London 

Gin, full strength, 13s. per gallon; one dozen, 29s. 

The above prices per dozen include railway carriage. 

pe PHILLIPS and CO., Distillers, Holborn Hill, 
ndon. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC 

BRANDY.—This Celebrated Old Irish Whisky 
rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in London; by the 
agents in the principal towns in England; or wholesale 
at 8, Great Windmill Street, London, W.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” : 


R. HARTRY, Surgeon-Dentist, by a new Pro- 
IVI. “cess REPLACES TEETH in the mouth with- 
out any pain or inconvenience to the patient. He is 
only to be consulted at his residence, 41, St. Martin's 
Lane, Trafalgar Square. Painless extraction if re- 
quired. Moderate charges. 























Messrs. Gabriel’s 


EETH.—Osteo Eidon, Messrs. Gabriel’s Specialite. 


—The numerous advantages, such as comfort, purity of materials, 
economy, and freed i 


gratis on application, 
27, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, and 34, Ludgate-hill, London; 
Liverpool, isd, Duke-street ; Birmingham, 65, 
Complete Sets, 4 to 7 and 10 to 15 guineas, 


iom from pain, obtainable hereby, are explained in 
Pamphlet on the Teeth, just published, free by post, or 


65, New-street. 


ROFESSOR STANLEY, Hair Cutter and Hair 
Dyer, 46, Blackfriars Road, S. (12 doors from 


largely contributed to the extension of Life Assurance 
Goes the whole of Great Britain and Ire- 
nd. 

The system and regulations have been framed, and 
from time to time improved, so as to secure to the 
policyholders not only the utmost value for their pay- 
ments, but especially the following : 

As small present outlay as possible. 

No Responsibility, whether of Partnership or 
Mutual Assurance. 

No liability to Forfeiture, or so little that only gross 
carelessness can affect the policy. 

A liberal return to the policy-bolder, if he desire to 
relinquish his policy ; or, 

The loan of a sum nearly equal to its office value 
without cancelling the policy. 

The eminent usefulness of the institution is appa- 
rent from its having paid policies on deceased lives 
enone during last year alone, to 

INETY THOUSAND POUNDS, 

One whole Year’s Ranking for Profits over all later 

entrants will be secured by Assuring before 5th 


April. 
THOS. FRASER, Resident Secretary. 
London (Chief Office), 20, King William Street, 
City ; (West End Office), 48, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Casson MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. James's 
Square, London, 8.W.—Established 1824. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY'S OPERATIONS. 
The annnal income exceeds... ... «.. £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested, is 
MU Gik” 00s, -0ph dae den. 000 ose. ose; 1,446,000 
The New Policies in the last year were 
STOUT, ope chs. dpe’ <00e 000 one 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last 
MN, <i’ bua end. «eeu tes _ “ave 275,077 
The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,629 
The following are among the distinctive features 
of the society : 
Credit System.—On any policy for the whole of 
life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
annual premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. 
Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives, with early 
participation in profits. 
Endowment Assurances may be effected, without 
profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 
Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 
Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 
The Reversionary Borius at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in 1862 averaged 48 per cent.,and the Cash Bonus 
28 per cent. on the premiums paid in the five 





271,440 


ears. x 
: The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to one year’s additional share of profits over 
later entrants. 
Tables of rates and forms of proposal can be ob- 
tained of any of the Society’s agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 


HE LAND SECURITIES COMPANY (Limited). 
The Company ISSUE MORTGAGE DEBEN- 
TURES, bearing 4} per ce4s. interest, payable half- 
yearly, at the Bankers of the Company in London, or 
at such Country Bankers as may be arranged with 
the holders, payable at such periods and for such 
amounts as may suit investors. The aggregate 
amount of the debentures at any time issued is strictly 
limited to the total amount of the moneys for the time 
being, secured to the Company by carefully selected 
mortgages, of which a register is kept at the Com- 
pany’s Chief Office, open to inspection by debenture- 
holders. The holders have, moreover, the security of 
the large uncalled capital of the Company, which 
amounts at present to £900,000. These debentures, 
therefore, combining the advantages of a good mort- 
age with ready convertibility, will be found a per- 
ectly safe and convenient investment. 
The Company accept money on deposit in the 
smallest or largest sums, at interest, in anticipation of 
investment in the mortgage debentures, and they 
undertake the negotiation of special investments, to 
suit exceptional circumstances. 
Apply to the Managing Director, Land Securities 








Company, No, 82, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Faxyy.—The colour of the hair is light brown. 

Miss R—The poem entitled “Hope " is not quite suitable 
¢o our columns ; and is respectfully declined. 

Mantay.—The proper orthography of the word is escallop. 
It is pronounced skol-lup. 

Datsy.—The colour of the hair is dark brown; the hand- 
writing is not good. 

Norvat.—The lines “To Annie,” do not quite attain to our 
standard, and are deelined with thanks. 

Vicrorta S.—You must on your marriage resign the guar- 
dianship, or obtain a fresh appointment as guardian. 

S. S.—Any newspaper agent will order for you a copy of a 
Bristol newspaper; or you can procure it from the office 
direct. 

A. L. M.—The sanction of the Court of Chancery is abso- 
lutely necessary for the legal marriage of a ward of the 
court. You mustsubmit. 

S. M.—The name Sophia comes from the Greek, and sig- 
nifies wisdom ; and Mabel comes from the Latin, signifying 
lovely. 

SprcuLatioy.—We cannot give insertion to matrimonial 
notices which are couched in rhyme. They must be written 
in plain prose, and the shorter the better. 

Masri.—It has been decided that there is no fixed ruleof 
law regardin,s the use of surnames. If the proper legal re- 
quirements were complied with, the marriage is legal. 

Biaxcne B.—The lines To Isabella" evince a considerable 
poetic faculty, but hardly meet all our requirements, and are 
declined with thanks. (The handwriting is good.) 

Rose, Daisy anp SNowpror.—The handwriting is by no 
means good; it is very unformed indeed, and requires steady 
practice. 

M. M.—The cost of an ordinary marriage license is £2 10s. 
When the marriage ceremony is performed before a Regis- 
trar of marriages, the fee amounts to only a few shillings. 

Marraa L.—We regret that we cannot avail ourselves of 
the lines on “Spring,” which are not quite equal to our 
requirements, though very creditable to the youthful writer. 

Garnrrowry.—The question respecting the aphorism “ Let 
each man learn to know himself” is not intelligible. (The 
handwriting is tolerably good.) 

Antnour T.—Yes, certainly a large display of jewellery on 
the person is an evidence of bad taste ; indeed nothing looks 
more effeminate upon @ man. 

R. E.C.—A very good toothpowder is obtained by well 

ounding and mixing together the following ingredients: 

le armoniac, one ounce; orris root, ope ounce; magnesia, 
half an ounce. 

P. B.—Candidates for the office of Post-office packet agents 
abroad, are only required to undergo an examination in 
handwriting and orthography, and arithmetic. There is a0 
limit laid down as to age. 

P. T. A—The manner of coming at the separate property 
of a married woman to pay her debts, is by a decree of a 
court of equity. For the method of proceeding you must 
consult an attorney. 

8. G. E—In marriage settlements, trustees are not essen- 
tially necessary for the creation of a trust for the separate 
use of a married woman, as the husband will be converted 
into a trustee for her. 

Jexxy Lioryp.—Your first question is not sufficiently ex- 
plicit. A lady need not according to etiquette shake hands 
with a gentleman who is introduced to her; but may, and 
probably will do so, if desirous of evincing a friendly feeling, 

Avex. C. will be happy to re-enter the married state, being 
atpresent a widower. The lady should be not above thirty- 
two years of age: mental qualities more esteemed than per- 
sonal attractiveness, and possession of money is not essen- 
tial, though desirable. 

R. F. F.—To remove warts dissolve common soda in as 
much water as it will absorb; wash the warts with the 
liquid, and let it dry without wiping. Or, procure some gall, 
bottle it, and apply two or three times aday. The unsightly 
excrescences will speedily disappear. 

A. K., who is 5 ft. 8 in. in height, has a very good figure, fair 
complexion, brown hair, large expressive blue eyes, and is 
considered gool-looking, thinks she would makea very good 
and industrious wife, and therefore desires to enter into a 
matrimonial correspondence with a gentleman. 

Geerce, who is eighteen years of agé¢, 5 ft. 5 in. in height, 
with pale complexiom and auburn hair, good-looking, and 
when of age will succeed to a business which produces at 
least £1,000 a year, would be happy to correspond, with a 
view to matrimony, with a highly respectable young lady 
about his own age, who must be loving, affectionate, and 
fully conversant with all domestic duties, and have at least 
£200 a yearincome. (Handwriting good.) 

D. R. O.—A watch differs from a cloek in having a vibra- 
tor) wheel instead of a vibratory pendyvlum; and as in a 
clock the ferce of gravity is always pulling a pendulum 
down to the bottom of its arc, but does not Ux it there, be- 
cause the momentum acquired by its fall from on® side car- 
ries it up on the other; so in @ watch, a spring, generally 
epiral, surrounding the axis of the balance-wheel. is always 
piling this towards a middle position of rest, but dyes uot 





fix it there, because the momentum acquired by approaching 
it on one side, carries it just as far past it on the other, and 
the spring has to commence its work again. 

Domvs.—A sheet of perforated zinc, substituted for a pane 
of glass, in the upper portion of a chamber window is the 
best and cheapest form of ventilator. There should be no 
bedroom without a similar arrangement for carrying off the 
vitiated atmosphere, 

©. F. S.—The mechanical force of a jet of high-pressure 
steam may be judged from an experiment by Professor 
Farraday, who caused it to sustain an egg, which was held 
suspended in the air without anything but the force of the 
steam-jet to support it. 

Percy McDoyva.t, who is twenty-two years of age, about 
5 ft. 10 in. in height, is very good-looking, has blue eyes, and 
curly auburn air, and is in a good position, would be glad to 
correspond with a domesticated young lady possessing a 
small fortune, with a view to matrimony in about a year. 

Leone would be happy to correspond, with a view to a 
matrimonial engagement, with a gentleman who is tall, in 
good circumstances, and of a kindly disposition. Is tall, has 
fair hair, and blue eyes, a graceful figure, and is thoroughly 
domesticated. 

Ovat.—The term cricket given to the game which is so 
peculiarly a British sport, is derived from the Saxon crice/ or 
creag, @ crooked stick or club; but there is some difficulty in 
assigning the date of its origin. Doubtless cricket was 
played in some rude form at a very remote period. 

Vicror1a.—Impropriety, strictly speaking, there may not 
be in a lady offering a strange gentleman ‘* part of her book 
in church ;" yet a young lady who is anxious to avoid any 
imputation of that nature, should refrain from inviting a 
stranger to share in her devotional exercises. 


OUR HOPES. 


Like clouds upon the midday sky, 
Which float in snowy wreaths away, 
And as they slowly mount on high, 
In airy forms their iight display, 
Then, quickly fading one by one, 
Dissolve, and while we gaze are gone: 


So rise our brilliant, buoyant hopes 
From Fancy’'s ever-busy cell, 
And to their beauteous fairy shapes 
Bind our fond hearts as with a spell, 
Till, like the clouds, their beauties fade, 
Leaving no joy their brightness made. A.B. 


Victor Le Bex, who is twenty years of, age, has light 
curly hair, grey eyes, is considered very handsome, is 5 ft. 
7 in. in height, and can speak French fluently, would like to 
correspond and exchange cartes with a lady, with a view to 
matrimony. 

D. L. N.—In eruptions of the skin or face, the following 

recipe isrecommended :—F lowers of sulphur, half a drachm ; 
carbonate of soda, a scruple; tartarised antimony, one- 
eighth of a grain; one powder to be taken night and morn- 
ing. 
B. ©. D., who is thirty-two years of age, tall and lady-like, 
has dark brown hair and eyes, is of cheerful and amiable 
disposition, thoroughly domesticated and of business habits, 
is desirous of opening a matrimonial correspondence and 
exchanging cartes with a gentleman of middle age,—and who 
may be of short stature, 

Fiorence is anxious to enter the estate of matrimony, and 
w ould sedulously endeavour to render her husband happy. 
Is thirty years of age, 5 ft. 5in. in height, dark complexion, 
has hazel eyes, affectionate and cheerful in disposition, and 
thoroughly domesticated. Exchange of cartes desirable, as a 
preliminary. 

Topsy, who is eighteen years of age, of medium height, 
with dark complexion, dark hair, light hazel eyes, and the 
daughter of a very respectable tradesman, would like to 
correspond matrimonially with a gentleman whose aze 
rather exceeds her own, and who would value the domestic 
qualities. 

Apa, who is just seventeen years of age, tall, and dark, 
has laughing eyes, a good tigure, and a fortune of £5,000, is 
also highly educated and fully domesticated, would be happy 
to form a matrimonial correspondence and exchange cartes 
with a gentleman about twenty-one years of age, who must 
be tall and dark, be good-looking, and have a moustache. 

OswaLp.—Either gentlemanlike or gentlemanly may be 
used as adjectives; but do not forget that the substantive, 
“ gentleman,” 

Is he whose every thought and deed 
By rule of honour moves; 

Whose generous tongue disdains to speak 
The thing his heart disproves. 

T.G.—A simple pomatum for stimulating the growth of 
the hair may be made thus; Hen'’s fat, a quarter of a pound ; 
oil of hempseed, also aquarter of a pound, Melt together in 
an earthen pipkin, and stir the mixture with a wooden 
spatula (or spoon) until cold. Scent as desired; and apply 
the pomatum every morning. 

Louise and Annre wish to commence @ matrimonial cor- 
respondence with two gentlemen, who must be of respect- 
able family, and tall and dark. “ Louise” is twenty-one 
years of age, has dark hair, hazel eyes, and is 5 ft. in height; 
“Annie” is eighteen years of age, has brown hair, large gray 
eyes, and is 5ft.in height. Both are thoroughly domesticated, 

Dotores.—The conditions in the legacy restraining your 
marriage are void. We give you an instance: Where a 
legacy was given by a testatorto his daughter, payable on her 
murriage at the age of twenty-one, upon condition that she 
should not marry aman uniess he was entitled to £500 a 
year, tbe condition was held to be illegal and void; and the 
young lady was entitled to her legacy. 

Inqurrer.—Candles made of tallow were not in common use 
so far back as the year 1290 (though they were used in churches 
as early as 274); and were considered so great a luxury, that 
the generality of people could not obtain them, and used 
splinters of wood for lights. When used in the dwellings of 
those who were rich enough to purchase them, they were 
held by domestics, and not placed on the table. Hence arose 
the saying—* Not fit to hold a candle to him.” 

Juxia, who is nineteen years of age, and rather tall, has 
golien hair, brown eyes, good colour, and inclined to 
embonpoint, would like to correspond matrimonially with a 
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Hitpa Watsn.—Mary Stuart, Queen of 
daughter of James, king of Scotland, and pone of Elise 
beth, queen of England. At a very early age Ma ned 

4 ry Stuart 
was married to Francis the Dauphin of France who left h 
a widow at the ageof nineteen. She then returned to Sc . 
land, and assumed the royal dignity there; thouch 
French ideas did not please her subjects. She soon after 
married Lord Darnley, her cousin-german, handsome, 
vain, and weak-minded nobleman; and from having loved 
him, Mary soon began to detest him. A musician named 
Rizzio is said to have succeeded in attracting Mary's love 
from her. husband to himself; and in consequence Ear} 
Darniey and his friends assassinated Rizzio in Mary's own 
presence. The queen subsequently became very intimats 
with Earl Bothwel; who in order to marry her is accused 
of having planned the death of her husband Darnley, 
which took place by the blowing up of the house in which 
he was lying ill. Bothwell subsequently by force seized 
Mary, it is said with her own collusion, and having carried 
her to Stirling, there married her privately. Her subjects 
were so enraged at this, that they took up arms against the 
queen, and Bothwell fled to Denmark, where he died. Mary 
was compelled to abdicate in favour of her son; and after 
an unsuccessful attempt to recover the throne, took refuge in 
England, where queen Elizabeth placed her in confinement, 
A cloud of political troubles thenceforward fell around the 
exiled queen ; from which ske eventually emerged only to 
suffer death on the scaffold by the decree of Elizabeth. Her 
story (of which we have now given you a rapid outline) ia 
the most romantic and pathetic in history. 

CommuntoatTions Reckivep:— 

PreRRE would be happy to correspond and exchange cartes 
with “Annie.” Has blue eyes, auburn hair, is tall, rather 
pale, highly respectable, and in good circumstances, 

GERTRUDE intimates her readiness to correspond matri- 
monially with ‘Cassius,’ whose carte is requested_as a pre 
liminary. 7 

Harry, who is eighteen years of age, of fair complexion, 
5 ft.8 in. in height, of highly respectable family, would be 
most happy to correspond matrimonially with “ Mary Ann.” 

G. C. T. is prepared to answer all further inquiries which 
may be made by either “A Young Widow Lady,” or 
“Ethel P.” with a matrimonial view. 

ARTHUR would be happy to correspond matrimonially and 
exchange cartes with “Annie K.” Is nineteen years of age, 
5 ft 9 in. in height, has light brown curly hair, pale com- 
plexion, and is considered very good-looking. 

1. is desirous of corresponding matrimonially with 
“Henry T.” Is twenty-one years of age, 5 ft. in height, has 
brown hair and dark eyes, and is affectionate and domesti- 
cat 
Cartes Henry CUxtnton, who is twenty-three years of 
age and dark complexioned, would be happy to correspond 
and exchange cartes with “Grace,” with a view to mar- 
riage. 

L V. C. desires bond fideto correspond matrimonially and 
exchange cartes with “ Annie K.” Is eighteen years of age, 
5 ft 9 in. in height, rather fair, and of a lively disposi- 
tion, 

J. G. H. is anxious to open a matrimonial correspondence 
and exchange cartes with “ Annie K.” Is 5 ft.$ in. in height, 
with auburn hair, is considered good-looking, aad when of 
age will have an income of £300. 

Atrrep W. B. will be happy to correspond and exchange 
cartes with “ Mary Anna.” Iscighteen years of ace, 5 ft. 8 in, 
in height, and has au increasing inzome, which is at present 
£150 per annum. 

E. D. A. is willing to correspond matrimonially and ex- 
change cartes with “ Henry T.” Isa good musician, and also 
proficient in culinary knowledge; is cheerful in dispo- 
sition, and will inherit some property. : 
G. V.S. and G. A. H., who are in very comfortable cir- 
cumstances, think “ Laura” and “ Beatrice” would suit 
them admirably; and will be glad to hear further, witha 
view to matrimony. i 

Annie S. is desirous of corresponding matrimonially with 
“ZL.” Is abrunette, thirty-two years of age, thoroughly 
domesticated, and fond of home; is 6 ft. 2 in. in height, and 
being a good accountant would willingly superintend & 
business. 

Sotrrary, who is forty-four years of age, tall, good tem- 
pered, and has been abroad many years, being desirous of & 
home, would like to correspond matrimonially with 
“Honora” (or any other lady about his own age, who has 
some little means.) 

ARNOLD Forent would be very happy to correspond 
matrimonially with either “S. K,” or “#. D.” who are re- 
quested to state particulars as to height, age, and com- 
plexion.) Is respectable, holds a very important situation, 
is 25 years of age, good looking, 5 ft. 9 in, in height, of iair 
complexion, with dark brown beard, whiskers and mous- 
tache. (Handwriting, more bold than elegant, but is not 
bad.) 
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ur, abundant strength ; 6lb. case, 18s., car- 

Ne all England—ALEX ANDER BRADEN, 

13, High Street, Islington, London. 
7E MORE ?—Excellent TEAS, black, 

ge and mixed, are now ON SALE, for 
family use, at 2s. 4d. per lb. at NEWSOM and co Ss. 
Original ‘Tea Warehouse, 50, Borough. Established 
A.D. 1745. 


Ts LONDON LOOKING-GLASS COMPANY'S 











FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS. Several 
new designs now ready.—A. JENKINS and CO., 
167, Fleet Street, and 1, New Road, Brighton. New 
Design Book free, post-paid. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.— The OCTOBER 
BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being 
supplied, in the finest condition, in bottles and in 
casks, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, and 
UO. at their New London Bridge Stores, London 
Bridge, S8.E. 





RADEN’S HOUSEHOLD TEA, 3s. Pleasant | 





VANS’S PRIZE KITCHENER.—This Matchless 
Kitchener vbtained a prize at the Exhibition of 
1862. It is adapted for the cottage or mansion, from 
£4 15s. to £30. Also larger sizes for hotels, taverns, 
private and public schools, and hospitals, with steam 
apparatus, from £50 to £100 and upwards. Show- 
rooms, 33 and 34, King William Street, London 
Bridge. Manufactory, 10, Arthur Strect West, ad- 
joining. 
RROWROOT.—Finest St. Vincent 7lb. Tins, 5s. ; 
14Ib. tins, 9s. 6d.; and 211b. tins, 13s. 8d. each. 
One ounce sample sent post free on receipt of two 
stamps.—FORSTER and SON, Tea and Arrowroot 
Merchants, Philpot Lane. 





IMMEL’S NEW PERFUME, CUPID'S TEARS, 

in a pretty moire-autique box, 3s. 6d.—E. RIM- 

MEL, 96, Strand, 128, Regent Street, and 24, Cornhill, 
London. Just published, “ Rimmel’s Book of Per- 
fume,” with above 250 illustrations. Price 5s. Sent 
by post for 68 stamps. 





DROFESSOR STANLEY, Hair Cutter and Hair 
Dyer, 46, Blackfriars Road, S. (12 doors from 

the Railway Station). Hair Cut and Brushed by 
Machinery, 3d.; Cut, Shampooed (with hot and cold 
showers), and Brushed by Machinery, 6d. No busi- 
ness on Sundays. 





JOWNCEBY’S FRENCH BRANDY, at 4s. 6d. 
? per bottle, is confidently recommended. Dr. 
Hasssal’s report: ‘‘The French brandies sold by Mr. 
Pownceby are a pure grape spirit, and valuable for 
medicinal purposes."—S. POWNCEBY, 19, Ernest 
Street, Albany Street, N.W. Samples forwarded. 





ADIZ, OPORTO, and LIGHT WINE ASSO- 
CIATION (Limited).—Capital, £150,000.— 
West-end Depot, 434, Strand. Sample bottles of the 
following WINES, direct from Vineyards; Dinner 
Sherry, 18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Household Port, 
18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Club Sherry, 36s.; 
sample bottle, 3s. 2d. Club Port, 36s. ; sample bottle, 
3s. 2d. 


OLMAN’S PRIZE MEDAL MUSTARD bears 
their trade mark, the Bull’s Head, on each pack- 

age. Itis the only mustard which obtained a Prize 
Medal at the Great Exhibition, 1862; their “‘ genuine” 
and “double superfine” are the qualities particularly 
recommended for family use. Retailed in every town 
throughout the United Kingdom.—J. and J. COLMAN, 
26, Cannon Street, London. 








REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, London.— 
ALEX. ROSS'S charges for dyeing the hair— 
Ladies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 5s. The dye 
is sold at 3s. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 
shade produced. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 

ROSS’S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
whiskers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 
A. ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 


LEX. ROSS’S DESTROYER of HAIR removes 
superfluous hair from the face without the 
slightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 
stamps. Ross’s TorLeT MAGAZINE, 1d., monthly; had 
of all booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High 
Holborn, London. 


ELIX SULTANA’S GOLDEN CASSOLETTE, 

which unceasingly emits a delightful fragrance, 1s. 
The Fairy Fountain, six different perfumes, in boxes, 
Is. Queen Dagmar’s Cross, a jewel for a lady's neck, 
deliciously perfumed, 5s. 6d. A bottle of Jockey Club, 
Wood Violet, and Kiss Me Quick, in case, 4s. 6d. 
Genuine Otto of Roses, in original bottles, 3s. 6d. All 
post fre.—FELIX SULTANA, Royal perfumer, 23, 
Poultry, City, and 210, Regent Street, London. 


RY'S HOM@OPATHIC COCOA, in Packets.— 
The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 
properties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility 
with which it is made, have rendered it a standard 
article of general consumption. It is highly approved 
and strongly recommended my medical men, and is 
equally adapted for invalids and general consumers.— 
J.8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, are the 
goly English Manufacturers of Cocoa who obtained 
the Prize Medal, 1862. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 
tery in hot climates and diarrhea in our own 
country may be safely counteracted by the purifying 
agency of these well-known pills. Within these few 
years the chance of escape from a dangerous disease 
was only by taking dangerous remedits; now the 
malady is dispelled by general purification of the 
blood, and its regenerating influence over every organ. 
Thus the very means for overcoming the sighing, 
Vomiting, cramps, and straining include the elements 
of new strength. Holloway’s Pills are admirable 
tonics and astringents, and can be confidently relied 
Upon. Whatever may have immediately given rise to 
the uritation of the bowels, these pills sooth the irri- 
‘aed membranes and repress the excessive excitability 

















| 6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 


Ce LUON tor Fisk c celebrated READING 

SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 
Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for general use, sold 
by all respectable Dealersin Sauces. Is manufactured 
only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Charles 
Cocks, 6, Duke Street, Reading, the Original Sauce 
Warehouse. All others are spurious imitations. 


WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted ; 
1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s. 





1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each ; Gold Brooches, 
Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at a simi- 
lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 
fully attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 
London. 


ATCHES and CLOCKS.—FREDC. HAWLEY 
W (Successor to Thomas Hawley), many years 
Watchmaker, by special appointment, to his late 
Majesty George IV., invites inspection of his care- 
fully-finished Stock, at 148, Regent Street, W. Ele- 
gant Gold watches, £2 15s. to £35; Silver Watches, 
£1 5s. to £12 12s. Eight-day Timepieces, 12s. 6d. 
Clocks, striking hours and half-hours, £2 15s. and 
upwards.—FREDERIC HAWLEY, Watchmaker, 148, 
Regent Street, W. (from the Strand and Coventry 
Street). Established nearly a century. Merchants 
and Shippers supplied. 


RANDY.—The Best and Cheapest in the World. 

Cognac, 15s. per gallon; one dozen, 33s. 
Champagne, 18s, per gallon; one dozen, 39s. This 
splendid Brandy cannot be equalled. Best London 
Gin, full strength, 13s. per gallon; one dozen, 29s. 
The above prices per dozen include railway carriage. 
—G. PHILLIPS and CO., Distillers, Holborn Hill, 
London. 


| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC 

BRANDY.—This Celebrated Old Irish Whisky 
rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in London; by the 
agents in the principal towns in England ; or wholesale 
at 8, Great Windmill Street, London, W.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’‘s 
LL Whisky.” 














R. HARTRY, Surgeon-Dentist, by a new Pro- 
| cess REPLACES TEETH in the mouth with- 
out any pain or inconvenience to the patient. He is 
only to be consulted at his residence, 41, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Trafalgar Square. Painless extraction if re- 





of the intestines, 





quired. Moderate charges. 





7 ° ° 2 ae 
EETH.—Osteo Eidon, Messrs. Gabriel’s Specialite. 
—The numerous advantages, such as comfort, purity of materials, 
economy, and freedom from pain, obtainable hereby, are explained in 
Messrs. Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just published, free by post, or 
gratis on application, 
_ 27, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, and 34, Ludgate-hill, London; 
Liverpool, 134, Duke-street ; Birmingham, 65, New-street. 
Complete Sets, 4 to 7 and 10 to 15 guineas, 





IFE ASSOCIATION oF SCOTLAND.—— 
Chairman in London—Sir WM. DUNBAR, of 
Mochrum, Bart., M.P. 

While affording all the advantages and facilities 
usual with other Offices, this institution possesses 
special and attractive features peculiar to itself; and 
during the twenty-six years of its operations it has 
largely contributed to the extension of Life Assurance 
throughout the whole of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

The system and regulations have been framed, and 
from time to time improved, so as to secure to the 
policyholders not only the utmost value for their pay- 
ments, but especially the following : 

As small present outlay as possible. 

No Responsibility, whether of Partnership or 
Mutual Assurance. 

No liability to Forfeiture, or so little that only gross 
carelessness can affect the policy. 

A liberal return to the policy-holder, if he desire to 
relinquish his policy ; or, 

The loan of a sum nearly equal to its office value 
without cancelling the policy. 

The eminent usefulness of the institution is appa- 
rent from its having paid policies on deceased lives 
amounting, during last year alone, to 

NINETY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

One whole Year’s Ranking for Profits over all later 

entrants will be secured by Assuring before 5th 


April. 
THOS. FRASER, Resident Secretary. 
London (Chief Office), 20, King William Street, 
City ; (West End Office), 48, Pall Mall, S.W. 


CO"iisun! MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. James’s 
Square, London, S.W.—Established 1824. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY’S OPERATIONS. 





The annual income exceeds oh £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested, is 
IEE ous) cas” te | dhe. dae. meg 1,446,000 
The New Policies in the last year were 
MINI 005, che Spe ede. cen: . one 271,440 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last 
ENG, | Ase. ase. wkd) cae das, ne 275,077 
The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,629 


The following are among the distincti,e features 
of the society : 
Credit System.—On any policy for the whole of 
life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
annual premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. 
Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives, with early 
participation in profits. 
Endowment Assurances may be effected, without 
profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specifled age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 
Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 
Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 
The Reversionary Borins at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in 1862 averaged 48 per cent.,and the Cash Bonus 
28 per cent. on the premiums paid in the five 
years. > 
The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to one year’s additional share of profits over 
later entrants. 
Tables of rates and forms of proposal can be ob- 
tained of any of the Society’s agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 


HE LAND SECURITIES COMPANY (Limited). 
The Company ISSUE MORTGAGE DEBEN- 
TURES, bearing 4} per ce~-. interest, payable half- 
yearly, at the Bankers of the Company in London, or 
at such Country Bankers as may be arranged with 
the holders, payable at such periods and for such 
amounts as may suit investors. The aggregate 
amount of the debentures at any time issued is strictly 
limited to the total amount of the moneys for the time 
being, secured to the Company by carefully selected 
mortgages, of which a register is kept at the Com- 
pany’s Chief Office, open to inspection by debenture- 
holders. The holders have, moreover, the security of 
the large uncalled capital of the Company, which 
amounts at present to £900,000. These debentures, 
therefore, combining the advantages of a good mort- 
gage with ready convertibility, will be found a per- 
fectly safe and convenient investment. 
The Company accept money on deposit in the 
smallest or largest sums, at interest, in anticipation of 
investment in the mortgage debentures, and they 
undertake the negotiation of special investments, to 
suit exceptional circumstances. 
Apply to the Managing Director, Land Securities 











Company, No, 82, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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WANZER 
Sc LOORASTET Chins 
SEWING MACHINE. 
The latest improved—the most simple—the most easily learned—the least 


liable to get. out of order—performing a greater range of work 
than any other Sewing Machine yet invented. — 


ae 
IRON OR WOOD TABLE. QUARTER CASE. _ | 


From £10, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


fHE “WANZER” SEWING MACHINE COMPANY,’ LIMITED, 





OFFICE AND’ SHOW ROOMS, 4, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 





Tre: prpulavy use of the Sewing Machine has-been: long retarded by the complicated machinery 
necessary. te doe the work. This objection is removed by the “WANZER” MACHINE, combining 
the mininivin simplicity with, thorough effectiveness. -The Company fear no competition, bemg ¢on- 
fident that their. Machines will give perfect satisfaction to all who try them: 

The “Wander” Sewing: Machine will perform more work than ‘any other Machine yet offered 
to the Public, and aided by the new Patent Hemmer-and- Feller, the exclusive property of the 
Company. will Hem and Fell flannel and heavy material, which no other Machine can do. 

Thi xtreme Simplicity and. perfect finish of these Machines render their management easy by 
inexpericveed hands, while their neatness and extetisiye range of work mark them as the best Family 
Machine.” ‘Sailors, Dressmakers, or Milliners will find them peculiarly adapted to their purposes. 

Price, from £9, including Hemmer, Tucker, Quilting-Gauges, &c., with requisite-tools for the 


Management. 


PROSPECTUSES POST FREE: 
; | 4 























NOTE 





This volume has a very 
tight binding and while every 
effort has been made to repro- 
duce the centres, force would 


result indamage 





